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FOREWORD 


This study of vocational rehabilitation was undertaken 
when that program was not a matter about which the public was 
manifesting much concern. It is published at a time when every- 
one is talking rehabilitation, as the War has brought the problem 
of the partially disabled once more to the front. Social workers 
have long recognized the importance of a service that would make 
it possible for the handicapped to attain the best vocational ad- 
jJustment of which they were capable. They have realized however 
that the services provided under the National Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act have been too limited to achieve this goal. Often 
they have felt so much frustration in their attempts to use this 
service that at times they have probably ignored it when it might 
have been of assistance. On the whole they, like the general pub- 
lic, have not had the opportunity to understand why the service 
was what it was, or even to see in perspective its strenseths and 
weaknesses. This opportunity is provided in part by Miss Mac- 
donald's careful study of the federal legislation and federal ad- 
ministrative policies. Further studies of the work in individual 
states would be necessary for a complete understanding. 

As this volume goes to press the outlines for the vrogram 
in the immediate future have been laid down by act of Congress. 
To many reading this volume it will seem that a golden opportu- 
nity for re-shaping the whole program has been lost. Administra- 
tive action, however, can often overcome many of the deficiencies 
of legislation. Legislation itself of course is not final, and 
if the present program does not prove suitable the whole frame- 
work may be changed. Accordingly, this volume should be of use 
to those who have responsibility for our new program and to all 
who care what happens to our war casualties and to the millions 
of other casualties of civilian life. 


Helen R. Wright 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the Social Security Act provided funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, acknowledg- 
ment was given to the fact, hardly thought of before and not 
fully recognized since, that the federal grants to the states for 
vocational rehabilitation, of fifteen years standing, were a so- 
cial security measure. Vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped properly lies within the boundaries of a pro- 
gram of social security. To those who receive its direct bene- 
fits, vocational rehabilitation offers economic security, not by 
giving relief or assistance, but by enabling them to become wage 
earners. In so doing, a double purpose is served. Those who are 
assisted to become self-supporting may find in financial inde- 
pendence the possibility of leading well-rounded and satisfying 
lives. Second, by helping a group which would otherwise be de- 
pendent on family, relatives, or the public for support, voca- 
tional rehabilitation serves the community-at-large by increasing 
the number of its working, contributing members. It is often 
said that social liabilities are transformed into assets; perhavs 
it might better be said that by means of a small capital invest- 
ment potential assets are realized. 

The words "vocational rehabilitation" mean “restoration 
to a former vocational status." This literal definition does not, 
however, describe exactly the objectives of this national program. 
Its objectives include not only the restoration of physically 
handicapped people to a former vocational status, when possibdle 
and desirable, but also their preparation for a new vocation, 
when necessary, and in the case of a large number of those served-— 
young people who have never worked and older people who have never 
established themselves vocationally--3imply preparation for a vo- 
cation. The obligations of the program are not discharged until 
those for whom responsibility has been accepted are placed in em- 
ployment. Successfully to do so involves preparation of handi- 
capped people for jobs in which their physical disabilities do not 
interfere with efficient performance of their duties or present a 
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hazard to their own health or to the safety of others. 

The philosophy underlying this public program is that the 
extension of special services to the physically handicapped 
merely equalizes their opportunities. To a greater or less de- 
gree, depending upon the nature and extent of their disabilities, 
the vocational opportunities for physically handicapped people 
are limited, and unless equipped with a special skill their 
chances of securing satisfactory employment are slight. Ina 
utopia where there was no prejudice against employment of the phy- 
sically handicapped, where the educational system was equipped to 
prepare each person for a job in which maximum use would be made 
of his capacities, and where facilities existed for finding that 
job for each individual, whether physically handicapped or not, a 
special, separate program for the physically handicavoped would 
hardly be necessary. With things as they are, however, those who 
are handicapped physically often find themselves handicapped vo- 
cationally out of all proportion to their physical disabilities. 
To fulfill its functions, vocational rehabilitation must take the 
disabled person as it finds him and carry him on to employment in 
keeping with his ability. 

The means to this end are manifold. As a service of in- 
dividual adjustment, vocational rehabilitation is effective only 
in so far as it is based upon the abilities, interests, and apti- 
tudes of the particular individual, on the one hand, and uvon his 
needs, on the other. While its objective is strictly vocational, 
a physically handicapped person, like everybody else, has no “vo- 
cational segment" that can be isolated and treated, and, conse- 
quently, vocational rehabilitation must meet needs and assist in 
the solution of problems that are not vocational but that have a 
bearing upon the individual's vocational adjustment. Some of 
these problems and difficulties that must be overcome may not be 
related to the disability at all; some may merely have been in- 
tensified by disablement; and the disability itself may have cre- 
ated others. In one case lack of a job may be the only, problem, 
and all that the applicant for service may need is skillful ad- 
visement and careful placement in employment; another person may, 
however, lack any special vocational skill and be in need of vo- 
cational training. The offering of training may itself be compli- 
cated by any number of factors, perhaps the lack of the necessary 
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fundamental general education or perhaps a pressing need for im- 
mediate income with which to support himself and his dependents. 
The first need may be to have the disability itself reduced by 
appropriate medical and surgical care or circumvented, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the provision of a suitable appliance. Social or 
psychological problems of varying degree and complexity may serve 
to complicate the situation. The different combinations of these 
elements and others are as numerous as are the people who come 
for rehabilitation services. The individual must, therefore, be 
treated as an individual, not only as one distinct from his fel- 
lows, but also as an indivisible whole. 

The vocational rehabilitation program that has been sup- 
ported in part by federal grants to the states has not served all 
those who need the kind of assistance that a complete program of 
vocational rehabilitation should be prepared to offer. Nor has 
it rendered all the services to be expected from a complete pro- 
gram, and it has in reality been a "partial" one. The present is 
an appropriate time at which to review this federal grant-—in-aid. 
Rehabilitation is now confronted by a twofold challenge. First, 
there is the nation's immediate need for trained and skilled man- 
power. Second, there is the need of those disabled in the armed 
forces and those disabled in the industrial army for retraining 
and a place in industry. The present and the immediate future 
hold heavy responsibilities for vocational rehabilitation, but 
the need for manpower carries with it new opportunities for the 
vocational rehabilitation program to demonstrate the place that 
can be filled by the handicapped worker in the industrial life of 
the nation. 

At the present time considerable interest is also at- 
tached to federal grants-in-aid as a method of developing and 
- supporting educational and welfare services. Recent years have 
seen the development of a vast program of social security based 
in part upon the device of federal grants to the states. Expan- 
sion, rather than mere continuance of the present grants, appears 
to be likely. A review of the federal program of grants for vo- 
cational rehabilitation may be appropriate at this time for it 
now has some twenty years of history and, although small, it may 
be regarded as the first federal grant for one aspect of a pro- 
gram of economic and social security. 
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This study undertakes to analyze the development of fed- 
eral grants for vocational rehabilitation from 1920 to 1945, a 
period during which federal grants were advanced under essentially 
the same terms. In 1943 Congress enacted legislation to estab- 
lish a federal service for the rehabilitation of veterans of the 
present war and modified substantially the legislation governing 
federal grants to the states. These recent legislative develop- 
ments receive consideration in the last chapter, but the major 
portion of this study relates to the federal program as it oper- 
ated before 1945. 

The history of federal legislation is traced in detail 
and an effort has been made to describe the major forces that con- 
tributed to the movement for vocational rehabilitation and to 
sketch the existing framework which determined its administrative 
pattern. The duties and responsibilities that the law placed 
upon the federal administrative agency are described and analyzed; 
and the attempt is made to describe and evaluate the manner in 
which they were discharged, taking into account the policies, pro- 
cedures, and some of the objectives of the federal administrative 
agency. Finally, some consideration is given to the numbers that 
have been reached by the program and the expenditures that have 
been made. This is not a complete study of the federal-state 
program of vocational rehabilitation. State administration as 
such is not covered, but the federally determined aspects of state 
administration are considered. The emphasis is upon the federal 
end of the program, rather than upon the actual service extended 
by the states, and upon the general pattern that evolved, rather 
than upon the differences among the states. 

As originally planned, this study would have been focused 
primarily on the work of the Illinois Division of Rehabilitation, 
with an intensive analysis of 550 cases, but including also con- 
sideration of federal legislation, administrative procedures, and 
policies, especially as they affected the one state program. 

After the research had been completed, it was decided to expand 
the treatment of the federal program and not to give special at- 
tention to the service in Illinois. The intensive study of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in Illinois has contributed greatly, al- 
though indirectly, to this study. Without the opportunity of ob- 
serving closely the operating end of the grant-in-aid program, it 
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would not have been possible to obtain the same perspective in 
considering federal administration of the grants, nor would some 
of the problems involved in extending the service have been re- 
vealed in the same terms. 

For the legislative history, the chief sources of infor- 
mation, aside from the laws, have been the reports of hearings on 
the various bills, the Congressional Record, and the official re- 
ports of Senate and House committees. For the later chapters, 
chief reliance has been placed on material published by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education and the United States Office 
‘of Education. This material falls into five main categories: (1) 
annual reports and general bulletins, (2) various conference pro- 
ceedings, (3) statements of policy, (4) reports of statistical 
studies and analyses, and (5) reports of non-statistical studies 
or of a general informational nature for persons engaged in re- 
habilitation work. A large-part of this material has been issued 
in mimeographed form, and some unpublished material has been used. 
Observation of the rehabilitation program over a period of years; 
a brief period of employment in the field; interviews with per- 
sons engaged in the work, both in federal and state rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and with persons engaged in related work; and at- 
tendance at several conferences of rehabilitation workers have 
influenced the interpretation of the published material and have 
served to supplement it. Two comprehensive studies of federal 
grants-in-aid have been of great value. Austin F. Macdonald's 
Federal Aid, which gives an account of the status of federal 
grants in the 'twenties, served to throw into sharper focus some 
of the problems of that period in the rehabilitation program. 
The study of federal grants made under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council by V. O. Key, Jr. proved to be provoca- 

_ tive of thought on many administrative questions and helpful in 
planning the organization of this material.*© Although consider- 
ably expanded and revised, the main body of the first two chapv- 





laustin F. Macdonald, Federal Aid (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928). 


ey, O. Key, Jr., The Administration of Federal Grants to 
States (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937). 
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ters were part of an earlier stuay. Chapter v was published 
separately, but, again, the material has been considerably ampli- 
fied and new material has been introduced.* 

The objective of this study is to evaluate the program of 
federal grants for vocational rehabilitation. The program cannot 
be fully considered without giving attention to its evolution ~ 
through its twenty-odd years of existence, and the program of to- 
morrow must be laid upon that of today. Today the need for an 
expanded program of vocational rehabilitation that will be effec- 
tive and comprehensive is of compelling importance; in the future, 
it is certain that that need will be even more exigent. Because 
the demand is so insistent and the time appears so short, this 
study may reflect an impatience with the slowness and incomplete- 
ness of development that has characterized the program. This 
critical examination of the orogram ig based, however, upon the 
very philosophy, ideals, and basic methods that have been devel- 
oped in the rehabilitation field over some twenty years, the de- 
velopment of which has represented, especially in the earlier 
years, real pioneering in a new anc uncharted area of service to 
individuals. 


vary E. Macdonald, "Federal and Illinois Legislation for 
Vocational Rehabilitation" (Unpublished M.A. field study, School 
of aya Service Administration, University of Chicago, March, 
1939). 


Mary E. Macdonald, "Social Service and Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Policies," Social Service Review, XV (June, 
1941), 302-27. 


CHAPTER I 
THE MOVEMENT FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The First World War gave the impetus necessary for the 
inauguration of the federal-state program of vocational rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped. During the years which 
preceded the entrance of the United States into the war, observ- 
ers in this country watched with interest the early experiments 
of the European belligerants in retraining and returning disabled 
soldiers to useful employment. When the United States entered 
the war, therefore, it was generally accepted that preparation 
would have to be made for a program to assist disabled soldiers 
and sailors to adjust again to civil employment. Persons inter- 
ested in those disabled in industry were quick to point out that 
the "Industrial War," as they called it, was responsible for an 
even greater annual toll of cripples. The result was federal 
legislation in 1918 for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
servicemen and, in 1920, enactment of legislation providing fed- 
eral grants to the states for the vocational rehabilitation of 
those handicapped by accident or disease. 

The logic which underlies the provision of special serv- 
ices to equip the physically handicapped to take suitable places 
in the vocational world is both simple and compelling. But basic 
to successful vocational adjustment of the disabled was modifica- 
tion of the traditional attitudes toward the crippled, for the 
community must be willing to gain a working member in the person 
of one who is physically handicapped. Although community preju- 
dice, especially on the part of employers, is even today one of 





lit 4s not proposed here to consider society's attitude 
toward the cripple through the ages. See: Frederick Watson, Civ- 


ilization and the Cripple (London: John Bale, Sons and Daniels- 
son, Ltd., 1930); Douglas C. McMurtrie, "Notes.on Early History 
of Care for Cripples," American Journal of Care for Cripples, I 
(1914), 27-42; Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Disabled Soldier (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1919), pp. 1-25; Henry H. Kessler, The Crip- 


pled and the Disabled (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935), 
pp e 15-31] e 7 
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the great problems encountered in placing the vohysically handi- 
Capped in industry, extreme attitudes had been modified suffi- 
ciently for the idea of vocational rehabilitation of all the dis- 
abled--not only of the wounded soldier--to have gained wide pub- 
lic support in the years 1917-1920. 

While the war gave the impetus which resulted in federal 
action, the nature of the problem of the disabled and some idea 
of its magnitude had been revealed by other movements which were 
developing rapidly in the years preceding the World War. Thus it 
was that as soon as the: rehabilitation of the soldier was consid- 
ered, there were many voices to press for immediate consideration 
of those disabled as a result of accidents or crippled by disease. 
However much the war contributed in developing favorable senti- 
ment for rehabilitation legislation, and without the war federal 
legislation would doubtless have been long delayed, the war did 
not create either the idea of vocational rehabilitation for the 
physically handicapped or the initial support for such a program. 


Early Appreciation of Need for Special. 
Vocational Services 

For years, social workers had been finding many versons 
dependent upon the community for support because of physical dis- 
abilities which prevented them from securing emvloyment, but whicn 
did not appear severe enough to prevent them from performing suit- 
able work. As early as the ‘nineties, a number of the larger 
charity organization societies had established special bureaus 
for the handicapped. These early employment bureaus were, how- 
ever, generally short-lived and unsuccessful because of the re- 
luctance of employers to hire handicapped workers and because the 
bureaus had no facilities for providing their clients with spe- 
cial training .* 

In 1908, the Social Research Committee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in co-operation with the Bureau for the Handi- 
capped of the New York Charity Organization Society, made an in- 
vestigation of employment opportunities for the disabled. Al- 


loscar M. Sullivan and Kenneth 0. Snortum, Disabled Per- 
sons: Their Education and Rehabilitation (New York: The Century 
Coon 1926), pa lO. 


“McMurtrie, The Disabled Soldier, p. 26. 
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though excellent openings were found in the two hundred factories 
canvassed, most required skilled workers. In consequence, there 
was formed “an earnest conviction in favor of trade training as 
the most propitious solution of the problem." Among the reasons 
which were later given for the closing, in June, 1912, of the em- 
ployment bureau for the handicapped which had been operated for 
seven years by the Charity Organization Society, was the fact 
that the bureau had no facilities for special training. The 
original theory that almost any handicapped person could be 
placed in employment, if only enough effort was made, was aban- 
doned, and the need for study of trade opportunities and provi- 
sion of special training was recognized. In fact a trade school 
for crippled men, later discontinued, was regarded as having in 
part taken the place of the bureau.” Another specialized employ- 
Ment bureau for the handicapped was organized in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1916 by the Federation of Associations for Cripples,° and 
less than a year was to elapse before the war was to bring about 
the establishment of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, a development which was to have great significance 
in the movement for civilian as well as soldier rehabilitation. 
In the field of activities in behalf of crippled children, 
vocational needs also came to be recognized. This movement was 
a rapidly developing one in the years preceding the war. The 
first landmark may be said to have been the opening of the Hospi- 
tal for the Ruptured and Crippled in New York in 1863 ;* another 


lZ1eanor Adler and Serena G. Marshall, "“Self-Support for 
the Handicapped," The Survey, XXIV (April, 1910), 180. 


“" Rai torial Notes," American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, II (1915), 178-79. Report of an address by Miss Joanna C. 


Colcord of the Charity Organization Society at the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Associations for Cripples, December 9, 
1915. See also McMurtrie, The Disabled Soldier, p. 226. 


Scertrude R. Stein, “An Employment Bureau for Cripples," 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, V (1917), 185. In the 
field of public employment offices, a special department for 
placement of the handicapped had been established in April, 1916 
in the Philadelphia branch of the Pennsylvania State Bureau of 
Employment. (Douglas C. McMurtrie, "Placement of the Crippled 
and Handicapped by the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Employment," 
Aine ty £1917), 253...) 


4Henry E,. Abt, The Care, Cure, and Education of the Crip- 
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See 


was reached when Minnesota made the first direct state provision 
for medical care for crippled chiléren in 1897.7 Recognition of 
the particular educational needs of crippled children did not’ 
come until after the need of orthopedic care was accepted, but as 
early as 1893, there was established in Boston the Industrial 
School for Crippled and Deformed Children, with vocational train- 
ing as its object.© 

The number of institutions serving crippled children was 
also increasing from the five that were in existence in 1890. A 
survey of these institutions, made under the auspices of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, was published in 1914.° The survey itself 
has been described as a "milestone of progress."* Sixty-four in- 
stitutions were includec, with detailed study of thirty-seven 
which made residential provision exclusively for,crippled children 
and were open all the year. In a chapter devoted to the subject 
of "Hand Work and Vocational Training," the author commented on 
the fact that the institutions were becoming dissatisfied with 
the traditional occupations taught, such as chair-caning and bas- 
ketry, and that the more progressive were preparing crippled 
children for a wider variety of occupations by which they could 
earn their living.® A position that rehabilitation workers were 
to take years later had already been developed, namely, that the 
possible field of employment of the disabled was wide and varied, 
that it was therefore a mistake to restrict vocational training 


pled Child (Elryia, Ohio: International Society for Crippled 
Children, 1924), p. 9. 


1g, C. Chatterton, M. D., “History, Need, Present Equip- 
ment, and Some of the Objects of the Minnesota State Hospital for 
Indigent Crippled and Deformed Children," American Journal of 


Care for Cripples, IV (1917), 97-98. 


“augustus Thorndike, "Industrial Training for Crippled 
Children about Boston," ibid., I (1914), 14-15. 


Sri th Reeves, Care and Education of Crippled Children in 
the United States (New York: Survey Associates, one 1914). 

*Douglas C. McMurtrie, "A Study of the Character and 
Present Status of Provision for Crippled Children in the United 


States," American Journal of Care for Cripples, II (1915), 38. 





Reeves, Op. cit., pp; 62-90. 
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"to a few stereotyped forms," 


and that the desirable procedure 
was to consider the interests and ability of the crippled child 
and then to fit him for the occupation for which he was best 
suited.+ A beginning had also been made by that time (1914) with 
respect to the general educational needs of crippled children, 
and special classes had been established for them within the pub- 
lic school systems of six large cities.” 

It was from those charged with administering workmen's 
compensation laws that the movement for public provision of voca- 
tional rehabilitation received its most direct and substantial 
support. Beginning in 1911, state after state adopted laws de- 
signed to charge at least part of the costs of industrial acci- 
dents to the cost of production in order to replace the system in 
which the whole cost of medical care and lost time was paid by the 
workmen or else he was given only the expensive and uncertain rem- 
edy possible under employer liability laws. From the first, pro- 
gressive compensation officials saw their task as more than mak- 
ing certain that injured workmen received their just awards under > 
the law; they also saw it as involving accident prevention and 
the returning of injured workmen to employment. It was immedi- 
ately apparent that the seriously disabled workman, whose injury 
often necessitated an entirely new occupation, if he were to work 
at all, was usually unable to make the necessary readjustment 
himself. Sometimes, this workman was able to discover and secure 
a position for which his disability did not disqualify him. Some- 
times, he was able to prepare himself for a new occupation. Some- 
times, of course, the "solution" was found by the kindhearted em- 
ployer who gave his injured employee a lifetime job where the 
man's capacities were not utilized and in which he could only 


Gwilym G. Davis, M. D., "The Education of Crippled Chil- 
dren," American Journal of Care for Cripples, I (1914), 11-12. 


“Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, and 
Philadelphia. (Reeves, op. cit., p. 56.) It might also be noted 
here that the Federation of Associations for Cripples was formed 
in New York in 1913. The next year the Association began publi- 
cation of the American Journal of Care for Cripples, a journal 
that represented progressive thinking regarding the needs of the 
crippled, both children and adults, and from the beginning avpre- 
ciated the need for special training for physically handicapped 
children to fit them for vocations. 
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grow discouraged and bitter. More often, the problem appeared 
insoluble, and compensation officials who thought something ought 
to be done but who could themselves do nothing began actively to 
look for the answer. ; 

To that end, in 1914, the Massachusetts Industrial Acci- 
dent Board sent its medical adviser, Dr. Francis D. Donoghue, to. 
study and report on the German system. Speaking at the third 
annual convention of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions in 1916, Dr. Donoghue declared 
the idea of workmen's compensation legislation to be to insure 
the worker against anything that reduced his earning capacity, 
and, with that object in view, he laid down the following three 
basic principles: 


First. Rehabilitation of injured persons and the economic 
readaptation of dependents in fatal cases. 
Second. Financial relief during the period of readjust- 
ment. ; 
Third. Accicent prevention. 


Although his discussion of rehabilitation centered around physi- 
cal restoration, Dr. Donoghue called attention to the need for 
utilizing the experience and even the physical equipment of hos- 
pitals and training schools for crippled children for the re-edu- 
cation of injured workmen. 

Before the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions met at Boston the following year (Aug- 
ust, 1917) federal legislation to provide insurance and rehabili- 
tation for disabled soldiers and sailors was already under consid- 
eration. At that convention a resolution was adopted which em- 
phatically endorsed “every wise effort to rehabilitate those in- 
jJured in industry and also those injured in military service" and, 
significantly, pointed out in its first proviso that “the ques- 
tion of restoring injured men to industry is only secondary to 


Isullivan and Snortum, op. cit., v. 12. 


“Francis D. Donoghue, “Restoring the Injured Employee to 
Work," Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 210 (Washington, Dart Gia 
PIL eel 





SIpid., p. 218. 
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preventing accidents."+ The extent to which compensation offi- 
cigls had formulated the need for a national system of vocational 
rehabilitation for those disabled in industry is better demon- 
stratec, however, by the following motion which was passed by the 
same convention: 


It is moved that a committee of this association be ap- 
pointed by the incoming president to study the question of 
the rehabilitation and re-education of cripples from the eco- 
nomic and social side, with particular attention to those 
crippled through industrial accidents and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the several boards and commissions of this associa- 
tion, and that such committee be requested to correlate ex- 
isting data on this subject and to present at the next annual 
meeting of this association a comprehensive scheme on a na- 
tional basis dealing with the subject. 


No such independent scheme was presented at the 1918 
meeting but, rather, the Smith-Bankhead bills to provide a na- 
tional system of vocational rehabilitation, then before Congress, 
were endorsed by the association, and its president was instructed 
to appoint a committee "for the purpose of furthering legislation 
along that line."° Further evidence of the growing interest of 
compensation officials in the subject is to be found in the fact 
that an entire session of that meeting was devoted to rehabilita- 
tion. 

The following year, the sixth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was to hear a report on an industrial rehabilitation pro- 

gram in action, * and of plans for inauguration of the work ina 





lproceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 248 (Washington, D. C., 
1919), p. 301. 


"Ipid., p. 303. 


SProceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 264 (Weshington, Diu? 
1919), p. 224. 


*This report was on the Massachusetts program. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, a director for a rehabilitation program was selected 
and the work inaugurated. See William W. Kennard, "Replacing the 
Injured Man in Industry," Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 273 
(Washington, D. C., 1920), pp. 92 ff. 
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second state. With public provision of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for civilians as well as disabled ex-servicemen a reality, 
the position of compensation officials began to shift from that 
of promoters to that of co-operators and supporters. 

Thus, social workers dealing with problems of family re- 
lief founc physical handicaps and the lack of special training 
conspiring to contribute to unnecessary anc discouraging depenc- 
ency. Those engaged in work with crippled chiléren perceived the 
need for scientific guidance, vocational training, and effective 
placement before the child who had received the maximum benefits 
of medical and surgical treatment and general education could 
face the problem of making a living and conouer it. The compen- 
sation official was confronted by a never-ending series of indus- 
trial accidents, classified as resulting in “permanent partial" 
disability, but which caused either complete unemployment or em- 
ployment in which little of the remaining capacity for work was . 
utilized. In the three fields this same problem of social and 
economic waste was encountered. When the World War brought the 
spectre of the same waste close to the entire nation, then com- 
mitted to adequate care for the soldier, experience in these 
fields and the development of vocational education provided both 
a philosophy and the basis for a method of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 


The Federal Framework for Rehabilitation 


Interest in the provision of specialized vocational train- 
ing to equip the physically handicapped for places in industry 
was developing at a time when the entire nation was much concerned 
with vocational education and when much was expected from this 
type of education which was singled out for special emvohasis by 
the federal government. The development of services for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled has been intimately associ- 
ated with that of vocational education. The provisions of the 
National Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 which was to es- 
tablish the grant-in-aid system for the rehabilitation of civili- 
ans were directly influenced, even in wording, by the federal 


1In California. See Will J. French, "The Larger Idea in 
Workmen's Compensation," ibid., pp. 146-48. 
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grant-in-aid law for vocational education. Rehabilitation has 
been so influenced by vocational education that in some cases it 
has been regarded as merely a special case of, or an appendage to, 
the vocational education program. This may be explained at least 
partially by the fact that it was into the administrative frame- 
work created by the National Vocational Education Act of 1917 that 
vocational rehabilitation was integrated, and, accordingly, it is 
necessary here to trace in broad outline the provisions of that 
law. 

Federal assistance for vocational education had been given 
prior to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, as the Vocational 
Education Act is usually known, but it always had to do with vo- 
cational education in colleges. For years there had been a de- 
mand for federal aid for vocational education in secondary 
schools, and finally Congress passed a resolution which resulted 
in the appointment by President Wilson, in 1914, of the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education. The commission reported 
a “crying need" for such training and recommended provision of 
federal aid.+ The recommendations of the commission were not car- 
ried out by Congress immediately, but the Smith-Hughes Act, ap- 
proved February 235, 1917, followed in the main its recommenda- 
tions. 

An independent federal agency was established by Congress 
to administer the grants for vocational education. This inde- 
pendent agency, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, was 
composed of three salaried members and four ex-officio members. 
The salaried members were appointed by the President to represent 
the nation's agricultural, commercial and manufacturing, and la- 
bor interests respectively. The three salaried members devoted 
their full-time to board activities. The four ex-officio members 
included the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture, and 
the Commissioner of Education. The structure of the board was 
thus an unusual one which resulted from the efforts of a confer- 
ence committee of Congress to resolve differences between the 


ly, S. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education: Report of the Commission together 
with the Hearings Held on the Subject, 65d Cong., 2d Sess., H. 
Doc. 1004 (Washington, D. ©., 1914), I, 12-13. 

"39 U. S. Statutes at Large 929 (1917). 
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House and Senate versions of the vocational education bilis.+ 


Under the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act, Congress made 
the grants of federal money for the promotion of vocational edu-. 
- eation on condition that the states met certain requirements set 
forth in the law. The states were, first of all, required to ac- 
cept by legislative action the provisions of the federal act and 
to designate or create a state board for vocational education 
which should have the necessary power to co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Board in the administration of the act. Federal money ex- 
pended in aid of state vocational education programs had to be 
matched dollar for dollar by state or local money, with the fur- 
ther condition that the total be spent under plans prepared by 
the state board and approved by the Federal Board. Federal aid 
was made available for the teaching of agricultural, trade and 
industrial, and home economics courses, but was restricted to 
payments for salaries and training of teachers. The state plans 
to be submitted for federal approval were reauired to specify the 
kinds of vocational education contemplated by the state; the 
kinds of schools and equipment to be used; the courses of study 
and methods of instruction to be followed; and the qualifications 
of the teachers to be employed. The law was very specific and 
included detailed definitions and standards. 


lhioya E. Blauch, Federal Cooperation in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work, Vocational Education, and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, No. 15 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1935), pp. 121-27. A number of different administra- 
tive plans were proposed to Congress. The Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education recommended administration of the 
federal grants by a board composed of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with the Commissioner of Education as the executive officer 
of the board. This recommendation represented an effort to se- 
cure the advantages of a single administrator and those of a 
board. This was opposed by the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education which was effectively and vigorously 
working to secure federal aid for vocational education and which 
was advocating a representative board. President Wilson was 
known to be opposed to creation of an independent agency and in 
favor of linking the administration of vocational education grants 
to an existing executive department. When the bill which was to 
become law passed the House, the board was to consist of the Com- 
missioner of Education and four appointed, salaried members. The 
Senate bill provided an ex-officio board of cabinet members. The 
bill consequently went to a conference committee with the result 
already noted. 
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The Federal Board for Vocational Education was responsi- 
ble for ascertaining each year, whether the states were using or 
were prepared to use the grants in accordance with the provisions 
of the law. When matching funds were found to be used for pur- 
poses other than those included in the act, the Federal Board was 
empowered to withhold subsequent allotments. This law provided 
for the strongest federal control of any grant-in-aid legislation 
adopted up to that time. The vocational rehabilitation measure 
was also to reflect the policy of federal control, but it was by 
no means as rigid and specific. 

Before the end of 1917, all the states had accepted the 
Vocational Education Act, had designated or created state boards 
for vocational education, and had entered into co-operation with 
the federal government for promotion of the program. In many 
states, the board for vocational education was identical with the 
state board of education; in some, a new board was created. In 
every state there was, however, an official body, known as the 
state board for vocational education, which had entered into an 
active co-operative relationship with the Federal Board. 

By the end of 1917 also the United States had been at war 
for almost nine months and planning for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of soldiers and sailors was under consideration. The War 
Risk Insurance Act, as amended October 6, 1917, anticipated the 
provision of vocational rehabilitation and included the stipula- 
tion that in cases of permanent disability the injured veteran 
should “follow such course or courses of rehabilitation, reeduca- 
tion, and vocational training as the United States may provide or 
procure to be provided. "+ The Insurance Act thus included a pron- 
ise, but as it included no provision for carrying out the promise, 
the section remained inoperative. 

In the meantime, the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men had been established in the summer of 1917 to con- 
duct research in rehabilitation and to make demonstrations in the 
field which would serve as a guide in the solution of the rehabil- 
itation problem of the large numbers of disabled soldiers and 
sailors who were inevitably to return from the war.” The Federal 


140 U. 3. Statutes at Large 407 (1917). 
“John C. Faries, Three Years of Work for Handicapped Men 
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Board for Vocational Education was actively concerning itself 
with the problem and began a special research project on the sub- 
ject in August, 1917.+ Other governmental and private agencies 
were interested in the problem and seeking to participate in 
planning. Most particularly, the Surgeon General of the Army was 
actively at work on the question. 

The Surgeon General of the Army, on November 7 and Decem- 
ber 4, 1917, submitted to the Secretary of War memoranda which 
set forth a comprehensive plan for physical reconstruction and 
vocational retraining of disabled soldiers. The plan contem- 
plated retaining the disabled men in service and conducting the 
training program under the authority of the Surgeon General. It 
was seen as desirable to make the program sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to include disabled sailors and employees in "allied mili- 
tary occupations," as well as soldiers, and to provide a program 
that could “be extended and made a permanent plan for the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of all civilian disabled workers in 
the future." The second memorandum took note of the other agen- 
cies that were concerned with the problem, pointing out that 
"some of these agencies are formulating plans favorable to their 
handling most of this problem while others are planning to carry 
on certain angles of the problem which they assume belong to 
them." Observing that "these different agencies, unless coordi- 
nated, are liable to disorganize our whole program," the proposed 
plan gave at least formal recognition to "the value of having the 
advice and aid" of other governmental and private agencies. The 
appointment of an advisory board to serve directly under the Sec- 
retary of War was, therefore, suggested "in order to keep the 


(New York: Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 1920), pp. 
12-13. The Institute was founded by the Red Cross when Jeremiah 
Millbank offered a substantial sum of money and premises for the 
undertaking. Edward T. Devine, the first director, went abroad 
for the Institute in the summer of 1917. When he entered Red 
Gross work in France, he was succeeded by Douglas ©. McMurtrie. 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, Letter from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education Transmitting in Response 
to a Senate Resolution on January 27, Revort on A Preliminary 
Study by the Federal Board, 65th Cong., 2d Sess., 8S. Doc. 166 
(Washington, D. C., 1918). 
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medical and surgical work and the vocational training of these 
disabled men in the Surgeon General's office, where it rightfully 
belongs, and at the same time to make our entire program of re- 
construction so comprehensive that it will include these other 
agencies."2 

Many persons who had given thought to the question be- 
lieved that retraining was a civilian matter to be handled by ci- 
vilian authorities.* The report of the Surgeon General did not 
lessen their conviction or the interest of other governmental 
agencies. In the meantime the Surgeon General's office proceeded 
with its plan, organizing a program and purchasing equipment, 
under its general powers and without svecific legislative author- 
By ie 

Because of the demand of both governmental and private 
agencies to participate in the planning and in order to prevent 
confusion and the development of many different plans, the Secre- 
tary of War directed the Surgeon General to call a conference 
“with the idea of arriving at the best means of administering the 
work in all its ramifications." Represented at the conference 
held on January 14, 1918, were a number of government agencies, 
including the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy, the 
Public Health Service, the medical section of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the War Risk Insurance Bureau and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
United States Employees' Compensation Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in addition to the office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army. Private agencies were also included, and represen- 
tatives of both the American Red Cross and the Red Cross Insti- 
tute for Crippled and Disabled Men attended. A representative of 
the medical department of the Canadian Army was present. Wide- 


ly, S. War Department, Rehabilitation and Vocational Re- 
education of Crippled Soldiers and Sailors, Letter from the Sec- 
retary of War Transmitting in Response to a Senate Resolution of 
January 31, 1918, A Report of the Surgeon General of the Army on 
the Rehabilitation and Vocational Reeducation of Crippled Soldiers 
and Sailors, 65th Cong., 2d Sess., S. Doc. 173 (Washington, D. C., 
1918), pp. 5-37, especially pp. 28-29. 


“raward T. Devine, Disabled Soldiers and Sailors: Pensions 
and Training, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Prelim- 
inary Economic Studies of the War, ed. by David Kinley, No. 12 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1919), pp. 359-60. 
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spread public interest was indicated by the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the civilian medical profession.+ 

When the plan of the Surgeon General was presented to the 
conference, objections were raised to the conduct of the training 
aspects of the rehabilitation program by the military authorities. 
After discussion, the Surgeon General appointed a committee "to 
draw up a complete program for the reconstruction and rehabilita~ 
tion of disabled soldiers." The committee held six meetings and 
submitted its report to a second session of the conference, held 
on January 21. 

The report recommended that all medical and surgical 
treatment necessary for "functional and mental restoration," in- 
cluding work in a curative shop and vocational training where 
such measures were medical aids, be provided under the surgeon 
generals of the respective services. When these services were ~ 
completed, the committee's plan contemplated that the disabled 
men would be discharged from the service and that an interdepart- 
mental board would be charged with the later work of vocational 
training and plecement in employment. The Treasury, War, Navy, 
and Labor Departments and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion were to be represented on the "Board for Vocational Rehabil- 
itation" that was proposed. The board was also to be empowered 
to act in an advisory capacity to the vocational officers on the 
staffs of the surgeon generals, "with the view of co-ordinating 
all vocational training during convalescence, with any continued 
vocational training" that was given after discharge from the 
service. | 

The committee's report also included a draft of a bill to 
put its report into effect. Under the terms of the bill, the vo- 
cational rehabilitation program was to be open to civil employees 
of the United States disabled in the performance of duty, upon . 
request of the U. S. Employees! Compensation Commission. At the 
discretion of the Board for Vocational Rehabilitation, its serv- 
ices were also to be available to “any other person disabled in 
the course of employment or otherwise," on the payment of fees 


ly. S. War Department, op. cit., p. 38. “Ibid., p. 39. 
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and under conditions that the board might prescribe. 


The conference at its second meeting, held on January 21, 
1918, accepted the proposals and referred the bill back to the 
committee for rewriting in finished form. The bill was then to 
be returned to the Surgeon General with the recommendation that 
he transmit it to the Secretary of War and that it be introduced 
into Congress.” 

Thus it was that the plan of the Surgeon General took 
note of the need for vocational rehabilitation of civilians. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, in its preliminary study, 
saw as one of the most important arguments for undertaking the 
work of vocational rehabilitation for disabled soldiers and sail- 
ors the fact that the experience, and even the training equipment 
used, could be utilized in a later program for the civilian dis- 
abled.° The conference committee's plan would have opened to 
civilians, at least in a limited way, the program established for 
the war disabled. 

Congress, too, was actively interested in the problem of 
rehabilitating disabled soldiers and sailors, and before the end 
of January, the Senate adopted resolutions requesting the Secre- 
tary of War and the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
furnish information on the subject. + So far as the conference 
proposals were concerned, however, the draft bill did not receive 
the approval of the administration, and when delay ensued, the 
matter was taken to the Council of National Defense.” The bill 
was also reported to have been discussed by the Cabinet.© The 
Administration was opposed to the establishment of any more inde- 
pendent boards and had decided that the program should be admin- 
eT 
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istered by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The Coun- 
cil of National Defense, moreover, while not in any way opposed 
to governmental provision for the rehabilitation of the civilian 
disabled, did not regard it as an appropriate part of 4 war meas- 
ure. ' 

Early in April, companion bills were introduced into the 
House and Senate to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. These bills incorporated the Ad- 
ministration's plan, with responsibility for the training aspects 
of the program in the hands of the Federal Board for Vocational 
‘Education and with the provision for the civilian disabled omitted. 
_ Although nothing more was heard of the proposal for administra- 
tion of the work by an interdepartmental board--a compromise that 
had pleased no one--the omission of the civilian disabled from 
consideration was vigorously protested. 

At the end of April, the House Committee on Education and 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor held joint hearings 
on the bills. No one appeared to oppose the assumption by the 
federal government of responsibility for preparing for employment 
the men disabled in its service, nor was the general plan for ad- 
ministration of the program challenged by any witness. Adminis- 
trative problems were discussed, especially those involved in the 
relationship between the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and between the office of 
the Surgeon General and the Federal Board. The experience of 
other countries was considered, and a Canadian official gave an 
account of his country's rehabilitation program.” 

The question of providing for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped civilians recurred throughout the 
hearings, and it was a auestion toward which the members of the 
committee were most sympathetic. Two persons who appeared be- 
fore the Joint committee opposed the proposal to extend the bill 
under discussion to include civilians. Allan Walker, speaking 
for a committee of the Chamber of Commerce, expressed the view 


AT oid. p. 69. Statement of W. S. Gifford, Director, 
Council of National Defense. 
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that the problem of the war-disabled was a large enough task with- 
out considering the problem of the disabled civilian which he re- 
garded as a “wholly new question in itself," involving federal- 
state relations. Mr. Walker believed, however, that when the im- 
mediate problem of the disabled serviceman was worked out, civ- 
ilian needs, too, could be met.? Note has already been taken of 
the attitude of the Council of National Defense on this question, 
that provision for the civilian disabled was not appropriate to 
&@ war measure, an opinion that was advanced at the hearings by 
the council's director, W. 5. Gifford.© Members of the committee 
appeared impressed by these views and expressed concern that in- 
clusion of civilians might jeopardize speedy passage of the bill. 

Dr. R. M. Little, of the U. S. Employees' Compensation 
Commission, an advocate of amendment of the measure to provide 
for the rehabilitation of civilians, recognized the importance of 
prompt action for the soldiers, and he stated that if delay were 
to result because of such an extension, it would be preferable to 
defer federal legislation for the rehabilitation of civilians. 
Dr. Little, however, ably presented the case for federal action 
in behalf of civilians and had introduced in the record of the 
hearings the text of an amendment to make provision for civilians 
and a memorandum setting forth reasons for its adoption. The ar- 
gument was that the vocational rehabilitation of disabled civili- 
ans was also a national problem and a larger one than the rehabil- 
itation of disabled soldiers. Nationwide interest in the prob- 
lem of the disabled soldier offered an opportunity for the gov- 
ernment to enter the neglected field of providing services to 
prepare the disabled civilian to assume a useful place in indus- 
try.° 

The amendment offered by Dr. Little did not provide for 
opening the federal program for the war-disabled to civilians, as 
the conference bill had done, but rather for federal aid to the 
states to promote and help support the development of state pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation. Thus, for the first time the 
proposal was made to develop two separate schemes of rehabilita- 
tion; the other plans had been designed to use soldier rehabili- 
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tation services as a base on which to build a national rehabili- 
tation program for civilians. Administration of the federal 
grants would have been lodged in the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education which would have been given comprehensive powers to 
make rules and regulations, to examine and approve state plans, 
and to withhold federal funds when conditions of the proposed law 
were not met. Federal funds would have been available for the 
vocational rehabilitation of all the disabled, with eligibility 
not restricted to those who had been injured in industry.? 
Another witness who expressed particular concern for the 
problems of the civilian disabled was Royal Meeker, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics. Mr. Meeker read into the record a letter he 
had written to the President in March in which he referred to the 
problem of rehabilitating the war-disabled, important as it was, 
as “insignificant compared to the vastly greater problem of pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation and re-employment of industrial 
cripples." He argued, in his letter to the President, for the 
establishment of a permanent organization which would serve the 
disabled soldier and which would also represent the nucleus of one 
to serve those disabled in industry. For this reason, Mr. Meeker 
pointed out, he had opposed administration by either the military 
services or a special interdepartmental board and had favored ad- 
ministration by the Federal Board for Vocational Education.* 
John B. Andrews, Secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, favored amendment of the measure to make some provi- 
sion for persons disabled in industry and reported that the sug- 
gestion had been made that such an amendment be drawn so as to go 
into effect at some future time, for example, twelve months after 
the end of the war.” Representative Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, how- 
ever, appeared to express the view of the committee when he said 
that while he had no doubt about the ability of Congress to pass 
legislation for the rehabilitation of the disabled civilian, he 
was fearful of delay and opposition if it were included in the 
bill under consideration.* 


Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
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The bills were revised in committee and, on May 20 and 
el, identical bills were introduced in both houses of Congress. 
The changes related chiefly to elimination of provision for mil- 
itary discipline during training and to clarification of the re- 
lationship between the Surgeon Generals of the Army and Navy and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. These changes were 
later said by Representative William B. Bankhead to have repre- 
sented a series of compromises between the Surgeon General of the 
Army and the Federal Board.” Much of the discussion of the bill 
on the floor of Congress revolved around these questions and the 
meaning of the bill as drawn. 

The fact that the bill made no provision for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled civilian did not go unno- 
ticed. On the first day of debate, Senator Page of Vermont, a 
member of the Committee on Education and Labor, referred to the 
letters he had received urging extension of the bill to those not 
injured in the war. Senator Gallinger arose to read a letter he 
had received from the Labor Commissioner of New Hampshire advo- 
cating extension of the bill to include those injured in indus- 
trial accidents. Senator Hoke Smith, chairman of the committee, 
then explained the committee's decision to reject the proposed 
amendment to make provision for the civilian disabled in the fol- 
lowing words: 


I did not advocate it and the committee did not accept 
it; not because there was a member of the committee who was 
not for it, but because we thought it would be as much as we 
could do to undertake just now to find teachers prepared to 
handle our wounded soldiers and our sailors who need rehabil- 
itation. We thought the other was too_biz a work for us to 
undertake at once without preparation.’ 


Senator Smith's explanation did not conclude discussion of possi- 
ble broadening of the act. Senators Hiram Johnson, * Lenroot, and 
Kenyon® also raised the question, as did Senator Smoot who in- 
quired concerning the possible sentiment in the House regarding 
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extension to civilians. When Senator Smith replied that he 
feared opposition in the House, Senator Smoot suggested that the. 
measure be extended to provide for civilians by amendment in the 
Senate, and if the House did not concur in the Senate amendment, 
it could be eliminated in the conference that would follow dis- 
agreement.+ 

The second day that the measure was before the Senate, 
Senator Kirby of Arkansas offered an amendment, not to provide 
federal grants for the development of state rehabilitation pro- 
grams, but to open the federal system of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for soldiers to those injured in civil employment. Senator 
Kirby, speaking for his amendment, advanced the well-reasoned ar- 
gument that the ex-servicemen were to be rehabilitated by the 
government, not "solely because they have become heroes," but "to 
prevent them from becoming a public charge and in order to util- 
ize, if possible, their ability to promote the general welfare 
and contribute to the productive wealth of the country." Opposi- 
tion to the amendment, which was rejected, was predicated entirely 
on the question of the limited facilities for soldier rehabilita- 
tion and on the fact that. the states should bear some of the fi- 
nancial burden of a civilian rehabilitation scheme.” In the mean- 
time, too, Senators Page and Smith had expressed the opinion that 
the Vocational Education Act, a grant-in-aid law, would be more 
appropriate to amend to provide grants for civilian rehabilita- 
tion than the bill establishing an all-federal system for sol- 
diers.” 

When the bill was sent to the House, the rehabilitation 
of civilians was not discussed. Further questions in both houses 
were probably precluded by the fact that sponsors of the measure 
had agreed to press for the enactment of civilian rehabilitation 
legislation. 

The Soldier Rehabilitation Act was passed unanimously by 
both houses of Congress and was approved by the President on June 
27, 1918.* Under its terms, the Federal Board for Vocational 
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Education was given exclusive control of retraining of disabled 
veterans after their discharge from the armed forces. Prior to 
discharge, any training given as a therapeutic measure was the 
responsibility of the War and Navy Departments. The law attempted 
to provide for co-ordination of such training with later voca- 
tional training by authorizing the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to act in an advisory capacity regarding therapeutic 
training given before discharge and by requiring the board to co- 
operate with the War and Navy Departments. The vocational reha- 
bilitation program was open to any disabled veteran who, after 
discharge, was, in the opinion of the board, “unable to carry on 
a gainful occupation, to resume his former occupation, or to en- 
ter upon some other occupation, or having resumed or entered upoh 
such occupation [was] unable to continue the same successfully." 
In addition, disabled veterans who could not qualify as vocation- 
ally handicapped under this definition, but who were entitled to 
compensation under the War Risk Insurance Act were eligible for 
training. 

Although the administration of the federal program for 
the vocational rehabilitation of veterans of the last war is not 
directly related to the development of the grant-in-aid program 
for civilians, some of the major questions involved have acquired 
renewed interest with the need to provice for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled servicemen of this war and deserve some 
mention here. Until 1921, disabled veterans received vocational 
training and maintenance allowances from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, compensation from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and medical care from the United States Public Health 
Service, this responsibility having been delegated to it by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. The flood of claims which came 
after the Armistice revealed the weaknesses in this complicated 
administrative machinery. The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation had to wait upon the determination of disability by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance before inducting men into training, 
and the bureau soon became a bottleneck. In July, 1919, Congress 
acted to eliminate this particular delay and also to broaden eli- 
gibility for rehabilitation. But the confusion was not elimi- 
nated, and widespread criticism continued. 

As early as the autumn of 1919, a resolution was intro- 
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duced in Congress calling for an investigation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, but no action was taken at the 
time. After the New York Evening Post, in a series of articles 
published in February, 1920, made specific charges, Congressional 
investigation followed, with the House Committee on Education 
holding extensive hearings. The committee found that there had 
been inexcusable delays occasioned at least in part by highly 
centralized administration, red tape, and incompetent officials. 
The committee recommended that in order to secure co-ordination, 
administration be removed from the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and placed in the Treasury Department with the Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, or that the 
three become bureaus in the Department of the Interior. The Re- 
habilitation Division of the Federal Board, although partly reor- 
ganized in the summer of 1920 and further decentralized in Octo- 
ber, was again attacked in December by the same newspaper. By 
then the election had taken place and action was deferred until 
after the inauguration of President Harding. A House committee 
of the lame-duck segsion, however, held hearings on bills to deal 
with the veterans' problem and considered especially the Rogers 
bill, supported by the American Legion, which sought to consoli- 
date in the Department of the Interior the functions of the three 
agencies which served veterans.” 

Upon assuming office, President Harding appointed a com- 
mittee, headed by Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, to investi- 
gate all veterans' agencies. The Dawes Committee found the gov- 
ernment's efforts to be a "deplorable failure," with confusion 
and inefficiency resulting from the division of responsibility 
among the three agencies, and recommended consolidation. At 


a S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Charges 


against the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Hearings and 
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this time, the Senate, too, had a special committee investigating 
the problem, and, with its work still incomplete, the committee 
issued a preliminary report to endorse the Sweet bill, then pend- 
ing, to establish a veterans' bureau. Congress acted to ‘consol- 
idate in the Veterans' Bureau, an independent agency of the gov- 
ernment, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Soldier Rehabili- 
tation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and that part of the United States Public Health Service which 
dealt with veterans.” Subsequent legislation did not substan- 
tially modify the rehabilitation program which was continued under 
the Veterans' Bureau until 1928 when, in accordance with later 
legislation, the special federal program for veterans was discon- 
tinuea.° 

It has frequently been stated that vocational rehabilita- 
tion for civilians grew out of that provided for disabled service- 
men in 1918, but that is not the case: appreciation of the need 
for vocational rehabilitation antedated the war, and the demand 
for a civilian program was ex. 3ed as soon as the need of sol- 


well as hearings on a bill to establish a veterans' bureau, are 
to be found in U. S. Congress, House, Subcommittee of the Commit- 
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the Sweet bill the Federal Board for Vocational Education was to 
be abolished and all of its functions were to be transferred to 
the new veterans' agency. This proposal to place the veterans' 
agency in charge of the administration of federal grants to the 
states for vocational education and vocational rehabilitation was 
introduced into the bill as a committee amendment in the Senate. 
The Senate later receded from this amendment. (U. S. Congress, 
House, Veterans' Bureau, H. Report 319, Conference Report to Ac- 
company H. R. 6611, 67th Cong., lst Sess., August 1, 1921.) 


Parter the liquidation of this program, disabled veter- 
ans needing retraining were served by the state programs of vo- 
cational rehabilitation supported in part by federal grants. 
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diers was considered. The war focused attention on the whole 
problem. When the vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
was placed under the Federal Board for Vocational Education the 
federal framework for a program of civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion was complete--a federal agency was directly engaged in reha- 
bilitation and the same federal agency was administering grants 
for vocational education, a program that was seen as not greatly 
different from that of vocational rehabilitation. Before Congress 
was to act to provide grants for the development of vocational re- 
habilitation for civilians, however, a number of states were to 
pass legislation establishing state rehabilitation programs. 


The Passage of the First State Laws 


Twelve states passed rehabilitation laws before enactment 
of the federal-aid measure although in only six were programs ac- 
tually organized and functioning when the federal law was passed. 
These first state laws followed no set pattern, but there were 
two rather distinct types. Compensation officials were largely 
responsible for laws of the first type which usually provided 
only for training and placement, with eligibility restricted to 
victims of industrial accidents; laws of the second type usually 
included all the disabled and provided for comprehensive schemes 
of rehabilitation including physical restoration and maintenance 
allowances for persons in training. 

Massachusetts enacted its vocational rehabilitation law, 
the first in the country, a month before the federal soldier re- 
habilitation bill became law. Massachusetts was not only the 
first state to pass a rehabilitation law, but it also appears to 
have been the first state to recognize the problem officially, 
having begun study of the question almost a year before the 
United States entered the World War. The General Court adopted 
a resolution, approved May 1, 1916, directing the Board of Educa- 
tion to investigate and report on the existing facilities and 
provisions within the commonwealth for giving “special training 
and instruction" to persons whose earning capacity had been re- 
duced by physical disability “for the purpose of re-establishing 
or increasing the ability of such persons to earn a livelihood." 
The board was also directed to report on the provisions made in 
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other states and foreign countries and to include in its report 
recommendations for possible action by Massachusetts.+ 

The Board of Education found that, while adequate data 
were lacking for determination of the extent of need, it was 
"clear from the reports of a number of different agencies that 
there is in Massachusetts a large problem of rehabilitating in- 
jured workers through scientific methods of discovery of apti- 
tudes, organization of means of training, development of agencies 
for placement in industry, and rendering assistance to the handi- 
capped while adapting themselves to the demands of a new posi- 
tion." The Board of Education recommended the establishment 
under its jurisdiction of a bureau to ufdertake in a limited way 
the training of persons injured in industrial accidents or dis- 
abled by industrial disease. The first purpose of the proposed 
bureau was to offer an opportunity for further investigation of 
the problem and for “wise experimenting under favorable condi- 
tions."° 

When Massachusetts passed its rehabilitation law, approved. 
May 28, 1918, administration was placed under the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board, not the Board of Education. * A special division 
was created under the Accident Board for the training and place- 
ment of persons whose ability to earn their living had been de- 
stroyed or impaired by industrial accidents that occurred in 
Massachusetts. The division began operations in October, 1918. 

As in Massachusetts, Minnesota's rehabilitation law fol- 
lowed considerable study of the question in that state. As early 
as June, 1917, the Minnesota Department of Labor and Industries 
undertook a study of the effects of permanent partial disabili- 
ties. Upon receiving the report of this investigation, the gov- 
ernor appointed a commission in September, 1918, to gather fur- 
ther data if necessary and to recommend appropriate legislation. 


Massachusetts Board of Education, Special Report Rela- 
tive to Training for Injured Persons, Mass. es of Representa- 
tives, Document No. 1733, February, 1917 (Boston: Wright and Pot- 
ter, State Printers, 1917), p. 9. ; 
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The commission's report resulted in the passage of an act which, 
although patterned after the Massachusetts law, was not limited 
to persons disabled in industry and which placed administration 
under the State Board for Vocational Education. The law re- 
quired the Board for Vocational Education and the Department of 
Labor and Industries to develop a plan of co-operation. Co-oper- 
ation with the federal government and with local boards of educa- 
tion was authorized.* The Division of Reeducation was organized 
immediately, and the rehabilitation program was put into opera- 
tion July 1, 1919.° 

California and Oregon passed laws for the vocational re- 
habilitation of persons injured in industrial accidents within 
the state, and both states gave their industrial accident boards 
responsibility for administration of the new service. These 
states, too, organized their services before passage of the fed- 
eral—aid law, with California concentrating largely upon direct 
placement work* and Oregon enrolling its first group of rehabili- 
tants in training schools in March, 1920.° The California law 
was notable for the fact that vocational rehabilitation was sup- 
ported financially by fixing an additional liability on employers 
in cases of fatal accidents where there were no dependents to 
claim compensation.°© The outstanding feature of the Oregon law 


Isullivan and Snortum, op. cit., p. 16. Mr. Sullivan was 
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was the large financial provision made for rehabilitation work. 
The Legislative Assembly authorized the Industrial, Commission to 
set aside, for rehabilitation purposes, $100,000 from the state 
workmen's compensation fund and to add to that amount 2.5 per 
cent of its monthly income .+ 

Compensation officials were also largely responsible for 
rehabilitation legislation in four other states, but in none of 
these was rehabilitation work actually carried on before passage 
of the federal-aid law. Both North Dakota and Virginia placed 
administration of vocational rehabilitation under the workmen's 
compensation authority, and in both states that agency wags au- 
thorized to co-operate with the federal government. The North 
Dakota legislation, which amended a section of the workmen's com- 
pensation law, was little more than a declaration of intent "to 
restore to industry those injured in the course of employment, "~ 
but the Virginia law created a division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion under the Industrial Commission and made an appropriation.” 
Nevada acted to accept in advance any federal grants for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, designating the Board of Education as the 
agency to.co-operate with the federal government, but requiring 
the board to act jointly with the Industrial Commission in the 
administration and supervision of the program.* Administration 
of the Rhode Island law, which provided for furnishing artificial 
appliances at cost or less as well as tuition for training, was 
made the responsibility of the Commissioner of Public Schools 
under the supervision of the Board of Education.° In the four 
states, eligibility for service was limited to those injured in 
employment accidents, with Virginia's program further restricted 
to persons without sufficient means to provide for their own re- 
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habilitation. 

The most comprehensive state rehabilitation laws were 
those sponsored by the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men?» The Institute had not restricted its interest to the 
problem of the war-disabled, and, after about two years of work, 
those in charge had formulated what they regarded as the essen- 
tials of a state program which were embodied ina draft of a 
model rehabilitation bill. New Jersey adopted the bill in prac- 
tically its original form. After the initial success in that 
state, the Institute broadened its legislative campaign, and I1il- 
inois, Pennsylvania, and New York passed rehabilitation laws 
which, although containing distinctive features, all reflected 
their origin.” These four laws were by far the most comprehen- 
sive of the state rehabilitation acts. 

With the exception of the Pennsylvania statute, these 

laws defined a physically handicapped person eligible for service 
as. “any person who, by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, 
whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, 
is or may be expected to be totally or partially incapacitated 
for remunerative occupation."* Pennsylvania restricted eligibil- 
ity to residents of the commonwealth "whose capacity to earn a 
living" was destroyed or impaired through an industrial accident 
which occurred in Pennsylvania. Specifically excluded, in the 
Tour states, however, were aged or helpless persons who needed 
custodial care, the feebleminded and epileptic, blind and deaf 
persons under state care, and those who were otherwise not "sus-— 
ceptible" of rehabilitation.” Particular attention was given to 


lin the fall of 1919, the Red Cross withdrew its support 
with the curtailment of its war activities. Red Cross was 
dropped from the name and the Institute continued as a privately 
supported agency. 
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aoe 
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the problem of locating disabled persons in need of rehabilita- 
tion services. 

The administrative agency was a different one in each of 
the four states. In New Jersey, administration of the program 
was given to an independent, specially created commission, but 
with the actual work of rehabilitation in the hands of a director 
appointed by the commission. Administrative responsibility in 
Illinois was lodged with the Department of Public Welfare. The 
Pennsylvania law established a Bureau of Rehabilitation in the 
Department of Labor and Industry. In New York, administration 
was placed under the Board for Vocational Education, in the De- 
partment of Education, but an interdepartmental advisory commit- 
tee was also established. The State Advisory Commission was com- 
posed of the Commissioner of Education, as chairman, the Commis- 
sioner of Health, and a member of the Industrial Commission, des- 
ignated by the governor, with the official in charge of rehabili- 
tation work serving as its secretary. Among other things, the 
commission was empowered to arrange for proper interdepartmental 
co-operation in carrying out the act. 

These laws were not narrow measures providing only for vo- 
cational training and placement. In each of the four, rehabitlita- 
tion was broadly defined as "the rendering of a physically handi- 
capped person fit to engage in a remunerative occupation." Spe- 
cific provisions of the laws supported the comprehensive defini- 
tion. Physical restoration was included. The laws embraced pro- 
vision of medical and surgical care and the furnishing of artifi- 
cial appliances at cost or on installments or, in Pennsylvania, 
at less than cost if the individual were unable to pay for the 
appliance. Payment of tuition for vocational training was, of 
course, included, and the New Jersey and Illinois laws, in addi- 
tion, contemplated the establishment of a state school of reha- 
bilitation. Although never carried out, the wisdom of the latter 
provision is to be doubted so far as training persons to complete 
in employment with the able-bodied is concerned. Payment of liv- 
ing allowances for persons in training was provided for in each 


these exclusions. New York's law did not specifically exclude 
the last group, the non-susceptible, or the deaf, but did exclude 
all persons in state institutions or penal or correctional insti- 
tutions and persons fourteen years of age or less. 
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of the four laws. In New York, special provision for the payment 
of maintenance to those injured in employment was made by amend- 
ing the Workmen's Compensation Act to require payments by employ- 
ers in cases of fatal industrial accidents where there were no 
dependents entitled to receive compensation. Arrranging for so- 
cial service to rehabilitants was a specific duty of the four ad- 
ministrative agencies. Attention was given to co-operation with 
other agencies in all the four laws, with the New York law impos- 
ing specific duties on the Industrial Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Health in connection with the administration of rehabili- 
tation. Provision for survey and research was not neglected. 

The New Jersey Commission immediately set about its task. 
Not finding anyone to qualify as director, Colonel Lewis T. Bry- 
ant, Commissioner of Labor, undertook the work in addition to his 
regular duties.” The New Jersey Commission attempted to spread 
the service and therefore did not concentrate on offering train- 
ing, but chiefly on direct placement work. Physical restoration 
received particular emphasis, and five clinics were established 
which were located with the local offices of the State Industrial 
Commission and the Employment Service.° 

In Illinois a survey was the only work ever done under 


lithe constitutionality of this provision was contested, 
as was requirement of similar payments to be used for compensa- 
tion in second-injury cases, and the litigation was carried to 

the U. S&S. Supreme Court. In a unanimous opinion the Court held 
that, contrary to the contention of the employer, the provisions 
requiring such payments to build up general funds neither deprived 
him of property without due process of law nor denied him equal 
protection of the law. It is of particular interest here that the 
Court found that such payments for the rehabilitation of disabled 
workmen were “neither unjust nor unreasonable." R. E. Sheehan 

Co. et al. v. Schuler et al., 265 United States Reports 371; New 
York State Railways v. Schuler et al., 265 United States Reporte 
379 (1924). 


“Pred H. Albee, "New Jersey Rehabilitation Service," Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Meetin Annual Meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, U. S. a 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 559 (Washington, D. ie 1924), 


128. 


"Lewis T. Bryant, "Taking Care of the Industrial Crip- 
ple," Safety Engineering, XLII (November, aed 217-18; and "New 
Jersey Abolishes Industrial Scrap Heap," ibid., XLIV (December, 
1922), 185-88. 
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the Rehabilitation Act of 1919. The survey was in charge of a 


special investigator and staff and involved some eight months of 
research. The report set forth a ietailed plan for a comprehen- 
sive and well-rounded program, and, in the main, the principles 
then formulated have stood the test of time.” Like the law under 
which it was made, the findings of the survey were later com- 
pletely neglected. The survey itself was the most thorough that 
has ever been made of the rehabilitation problem in Illinois. 

Rehabilitation work was.begun in Pennsylvania on January 
L; 1920, six months before the passage of the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act.° New York, however, did not pass its reha- 
bilitation law until less than three weeks before the federal leg- 
islation was enacted, and consequently no work was begun before 
the co-operative federal-state program was inaugurated. As the 
New York law was not enacted until rehabilitation bills had been 
passed by both houses of Congress and awaited only the resolving 
of differences between them, the New York law accepted in advance 
the federal grants made a short time later. 

These first state acts are chiefly interesting for their 
diversity and for the comprehensive provisions of those sponsored 
by the Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. In five of them 
the new work was placed under the workmen's compensation agency;~ 
in four, the state board for vocational education was the adminis- 
trative agency;> and of the remaining three, one law allocated the 


1the General Assembly in 1921 accepted the federal-aid 
law by adopting an entirely separate act which removed administra- 
tion from the Department of Public Welfare to the State Board for 
Vocational Education. (Laws of the State of Illinois, 1921, p. 
11.) The law of 1919 remains a dead letter on the Illinois Stat- 
utes. : 


; “T1linois Department of Public Welfare, Report: July 1, 
1919 to June 30, 1920 (Springfield, 1921), pp. 435-576. "“Reha- 
bilitation of Physically Handicapped Persons" by William T. Cross. 


oe S. Riddle, “Rehabilitating the Worker When Accident 
Prevention Fails," Annels of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CXXIII (January, 1926), 221. Mr. Riddle was 
the first state supervisor of rehabilitation in Pennsylvania. 

~ 
Virginia. 


California, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, and 


“Minnesota, Nevada, New York, and Rhode Island. In 
Nevada, however, the state board was to act jointly with the In- 
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new function to the department of public welfare, one created an 


independent commission,” 


and the third set up a specific bureau 
within the department of labor and industry.” Effective programs 
were in operation before passage of the National Act, however, in 
only six states.* 

These first state laws were being passed at a time when 
national interest had been aroused concerning the problem of ‘the 
disabled soldier. It was also a time when the nation was very 
conscious of the appalling toll of industrial accidents, for the 
first workmen's compensation boards had then been gathering sta- 
tistics for’a number of years. Interest in vocational ecucation, 
combined with the scarcity of skilled labor during the war years, 
served to throw the problem into even sharper focus. It was a 
time when much was heard of conservation of resources. Labor was, 
of course, pressing for the provision of services for rehabili- 
tating injured workers, and employers, too, were in favor of it. 

‘The prevailing sentiment is well illustrated by the statement of 
en official in industry who believed the possibilities of reha- 
bilitation to be great and who said: 


Every year for the past fifty years we have had a far 
greater number of disabled men from industry than the total 
list of our casualties from the war: It seemingly took the 
war to agaken the national conscience to this enormous human 
wastage. 


dustrial Commission. The New York law created a state advisory 
commission. 


2 


1ri1linois. New Jersey. ° Pennsylvania. 


*california, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, and Pennsylvania. 


Oy A. Sawyer, "Training and Placing the Disabled," In- 
dustrial Management, LVII (June, 1919), 494. 


CHAPTER II 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Introduction of the First Bills 


The tovement for vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped attained a concrete objective in August, 1918, 
when William B. Bankhead introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill to provide federal grants to aid the states in carry- 
ing on such work. By that time, Congress had passed the law pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors, 
and the sponsors of that measure had agreed to press for federal 
legislation for the rehabilitation of disabled civilians. Advo- 
cates of public provision of rehabilitation services had united 
to support the development of a national system of vocational re- 
habilitation by means of federal grants to the states. 

On September 4, 1918, Representative Bankhead introduced 
a revised bill,” and just a week later Senator Hoke Smith intro- 
duced a companion bill in the Senate.° The Smith—-Bankhead bills 
made appropriations of $1,000,000 a year* in order to promote 
"the vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise" and co-operate with the states in the "maintenance of 
vocational rehabilitation." The federal grants were to be dis- 
tributed among the states, on the basis of population, provided 
the state legislature accepted the federal law and met certain 
conditions and provided that the state program was operated in 


Die es Congress, H. R. 12740, 65th Cong., 2d Sess. See: 
56 Congressional Record 9228 (August 12, 1918). 


ey. S. Congress, H. R. 12880, 65th Cong., 2d Sess. See: 
56 Congressional Record 9975. . 


SUS BY Congress, 3. 4922, 65th Cong., 2d Sess. See: 56 
Congressional Record 10170 (September 11, 1918). 
| texcept the first and second years for which $500,000 and 
$750,000 were appropriated. An additional appropriation was also 
made to guarantee a minimum annual allotment of $5,000 to each 
state. 
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conformity to its provisions. The bills required that federal 
money be matched by at least an equal amount expended in the 
state and that state plans for vocational rehabilitation receive 
federal approval. The Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
charged by the bills with administration of the grants and was 
given broad powers with respect to the making of rules and regu- 
lations, the examination and approval of state plans, and the 
withholding of federal funds when the state services were not op- 
erated in accordance with the federal requirements. The state 
boards for vocational education were named in the bills as the 
state agencies to co-operate with the Federal Board. The bills 
were modeled after the Smith-Hughes Act both in the matter of 
broad outline and in the phrasing of some of the sections. 

While following, in general, the scheme of federal grants- 
in-aid for state programs of civilian vocational rehabilitation 
that had first been proposed as an amendment to the soldier reha- 
bilitation bill,) the Smith-Bankhead bills incorporated a number 
of significant changes. The amounts appropriated for federal 
grants to the states were the same, but the basis of allotment 
was changed from urban population, in the proposed amendment, to 
total population. At least equal matching of federal money was 
required in both schemes, but the earlier amendment specified 
that matching be by state money, while the Smith-Bankhead bflls 
stipulated merely that federal money be matched by expenditure in 
the state of an equal amount. 

By the terms of the proposed amendment to the soldier 
bill, the federal and matching state funds were to be used in pay- 
ing the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and for the training of such personnel. 
Any such training and all “courses of vocational rehabilitation" 
were to be given in publicly controlled or supervised schools or 
classes. The Smith-Bankhead bills did not include these restric- 


lsee above, pp.cd-24. The text of the amendment to the 
bill providing for vocational rehabilitation for soldiers, pro- 
posed by Dr. R. M. Little, Chairman, U. S. Employees' Compensa-— 
tion Commission, is included in the published hearings on the . 
soldiers' bill: U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate and House of Representatives, Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, Hearings on 8S. 
4284 and H. R. 11367, 65th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, D. C., 
1918), pp. 86-87. 
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tions, the state legislature being required only to "provide for 
the supervision and support of the courses of vocational rehabil- 
itation." Under the Smith-Bankhead bills, training of disabled 
persons might be secured by payment of tuition in public or pri- 
vate schools or classes, but organization of special facilities 
for training handicapped persons was also contemplated, as the 
requirement that state plans show the qualifications of teachers 
clearly indicated. 

A most important change was that, while the amendment to 
the soldier bill presented by Dr. Little required only that the 
state designate or create a state board to co-operate with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in administering the pro- 
gram, the later bills stipulated that the co-operating agency in 
the state should be the state board for vocational education. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education was the federal agency 
of administration in both plans. 

The selection of the agencies to eauenietes vocational 
rehabilitation was settled by a series of circumstances. The 
federal agency was determined when, for a number of reasons al- 
ready discussed, the administration of the federal program of vo- 
cational rehabilitation of disabled veterans was entrusted to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Determination of the 
federal agency served also to determine the state agencies that 
would directly provide the services to be offered to disabled 
people. 4 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, then director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, believed that administration of 
the grants would be facilitated if his board were to deal with 
the same state agencies with which it was co-operating in the ad- 
ministration of the Smith-Hughes Act, namely, the state boards 
for vocational education. Although the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was not the source of the movement for federal 
rehabilitation legislation, its director had been active in lend- 
ing its support, the board was to administer the grants, and 
those who were BOE Gere the legislation acceded to this view.* 


lp M. Little in "Introduction" to Carl Norcross, Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation and Workmen's Compensation (New York: Reha- 
bilitation Clinic, 1936), p. ii. 
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Therefore, the Smith-—Bankhead bills specified the state boards 
for vocational education as the co-operating agencies, rather 
than leaving to the states the selection of the co-operating 
board as had been done in the proposed amendment to the soldier 
bill. Dr. Prosser believed that the administrative problems in 
relation to the states cauld be taken care of through the machin- 
ery of the Vocational Education Act, and he did not see “any dif- 
ference at bottom between taking the normad man and a disabled 
man and educating him after you once determine what you are going 
to train him for."+ 

While there may be no difference in the actual educational 
processes involved in training the able-bodied and training the 
disabled, the inherent dissimilarities between programs of voca- 
tional education and vocational rehabilitation should be empha- 
sized. Unlike vocational education, which involves the setting 
up of classes, vocational rehabilitation is a problem in individ- 
ual adjustment, requiring a highly individualized service. There 
can be no set procedure, for while one disabled person may need 
training and many other services before he can make a satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustment, another may need only advice and 
guidance, perhaps an orthopedic appliance, and skillful placement 
assistance. 

Although its early sponsors anticipated that training 
would be offered to disabled people in groups, differences in ap- 
titudes and interest, in background, and in physical capacity 
have resulted in the arranging of training programs, with few ex- 
ceptions, on an individual basis in training facilities organized 
for the able-bodied. Thus, for those who are rehabilitated, vo- 
cational education is but a single aspect of vocational rehabili- 
tation although vocational rehabilitation has often been errone- 
ously regarded as a special phase of vocational education. 

There are also important considerations that serve to 
distinguish the administrative relationships involved in the two 
programs. In vocational education, the state boards for voca- 
tional education operated no programs; they were concerned with 


raids Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, Joint 
Hearings before the Committees on Education and Labor on 8. 4922, 


65th Cong., 3d Sess. (Washington, D. C., 1919), p. 73. 
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the supervision of local secondary schools and teacher training. 
In vocational rehabilitation, the state boards were to organize 
and extend direct services to individuals. Not only was voca- 
tional rehabilitation a very different type of service, but the 
state boards for vocational education were to be called upon ac- 
tually to operate a program when they had not previously done so. 
Thus the relationships of the Federal Board under the two programs 
would be different because in vocational education it was super- 
'vising a state body which was itself only a supervisory agency, 
but in vocational rehabilitation it was to suvervise an operating 
agency. 

Because vocational rehabilitation was then seen as essen- 
tially a special type of vocational education--an extension of 
the national system established by the Smith-Hughes Act to make 
particular provision for the disabled adult--the administrative 
pattern was frozen before experience could be gained from other 
types of administration. The early state laws would have provided 
valuable experimentation with different administrative agencies. 
The criticism sometimes made regarding all grant-in-aid laws, that 
desirable and necessary experimentation is rendered impossible, 
could be raised in this case. No such criticism could be made, 
however, of the first draft of the law--the proposed amendment to 
the soldier bill--because it left the state free to choose the 
board it would designate to carry on the work of vocational reha- 
bilitation. 


Congressional Action 


In December, 1918, the Committee on Education of the 
House and the Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate held 
joint hearings on the Smith bi11.? Representatives of both the 
Association of Manufacturers and the American Federation of Labor 
made statements in support of the bill, as did men who had al- 
ready become identified with the movement for public provision of 


ly) s, Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, Joint 
Hearings before the Committees on Education and Labor on 8. 4922, 
eva) eee 3a Sess., December 10-12, 1918 (Washington, D. C., 
1919). 
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vocational rehabilitation.? No opposition was expressed at the 
hearings to the expenditure of federal money for the promotion of 
rehabilitation. No question was raised with regard to the admin- 
istrative machinery proposed, and apparently the explanation was 
accepted without question that the administration was lodged in 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education as it "would have con- 
tact with the States through the State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. "* Although it was stated that those boards did not have 
the “immediate contact" with the rehabilitation problem that the 
workmen's compensation authorities had, a provision of the bill 
requiring a formal plan of co-operation between the state boards 
for vocational education and the state compensation commissions 
was accepted without question as meeting the need for correlation 
of the two services.°® 
The measure was clearly seen as one of limited scope: it 
would leave entirely to the states provision of necessary medical 
and surgical care before training could be undertaken and also 
provision for maintenance during that training. When the bill 
for soldier rehabilitation had been under discussion on the Sen- 
ate floor, Senator Smith was asked what vocational rehabilitation 
meant, to which he replied, "I think that means rehabilitation by 
vocational training. "* That definition can be applied with 
greater relevancy to the bill then being considered. These limi- 
tations can be at least partially explained by the fact that it 
was for the victims of industrial accidents that the law was pri- 
marily designed. This group would secure medical and surgical 
treatment under most compensation laws, and their living expenses 
during training could be secured at least theoretically through 


prominent among the latter group were Dr. R. M. Little, 
then Director of the American Museum of Safety; Charles H. Ver- 
rill, United States Employees' Compensation Commission; John B. 
Andrews, American Association for Labor Legislation; and Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, Director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
athe S. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, Joint 
Hearings on 8S. 4922, p. 7. Statement of R. M. Little. 
°Ipid., p. 8. 


*56 Congressional Record 7024 (May 24, 1918). 
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compensation payments. 

Two pleas were made, however, for consideration of the 
broader aspects of vocational rehabilitation. Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry E. Mock, of the Surgeon General's office and formerly in- 
dustrial surgeon for Sears-Roebuck and Company, recommended the 
appointment of a commission of experts to study the "entire situ- 
ation." He stated: 


Vocational training won't do it. You are considering the 
small end of this_whole problem. It is a part, but it is not 
the leading part.t 


The type of bill which Dr. Mock would have found adequate, he de- 
scribed as follows: 


Such a bill should include the prevention of disease and 
accidents in industry; adequate medical and surgical care for 
the disabled; adequate compensation for the injured, and 
health insurance so that his dependents are cared for; proper 
reemployment after the disabilities are cured; and, finally, 
vocational traiping when the nature of the disability makes 
this necessary. : ; 


Dr. Mock characterized as “useless" turning over the disabled for 
vocational rehabilitation before complete cure, which he regarded 
as the greatest need.® Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, expressed agreement with 
Dr. Mock that problems other than those of training were involved, 
but he believed that passage of the bill would have an indirect 
effect in securing adequate medical and surgical care for the 
disabled.* 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, submitted a statement in which he 
emphasized another aspect of the problem that he believed was 
disregardec by the bill, stating: 


The first conclusion from experience to which I should 
like to call your attention is that rehabilitation of the 
disabled does not consist solely in vocational education. It 
is as largely a piece of social work as it is educational.° 


He regarded the provision of maintenance during training as espe- 


ly. 3. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Vocational. Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, Joint 
Hearings on S. 4922, p. 23. 
“Ipid., p. 25. “Ipid., p. 40. 


*Ipid., p. 65. “Ipid., p. Sl. 
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cially necessary for those disabled persons who would not be cov- 
ered by compensation laws. It was Mr. McMurtrie's object, he 
said, to bring such practical considerations before the committee 
in order that the bill could be so revised as to "meet all the 
requirements of comprehensive and successful rehabilitation. "+ 

Under the bill, the problem of providing for the living 
expenses of the disabled person in training was to be left to the 
states to meet with funds that could not be matched against fed- 
eral money. Dr. Prosser proposed adoption of an amendment to the 
bill through which he saw the possibility of building up a main- 
tenance fund. The amendment simply authorized the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to co-operate with public and private 
agencies. In discussing the amendment he was seeking, Dr. Prosser 
asserted: "The great difficulty in this thing is not the ques- 
tion of training; it is the question of how these people are to 
be supported while they are in training." In spite of his aware- 
ness of the magnitude of the problem, Dr. Prosser believed that 
it should be met, not by federal or even state provision, but by 
reliance upon funds made available by private organizations. When 
the provision to allow acceptance by the Federal Board of gifts 
and donations for the work was considered by the committee, Dr. 
Prosser expressed the opinion that within two years private funds 
in the hands of the board would exceed the annual appropriation.© 
Although permitted to accept gifts and donations and although the 
amendment to allow the board's co-operation with public and pri- 
vate agencies was adopted, voluntary support for the federal pro- 
gram has never developed. 

The committee devoted considerable attention to the ques- 
tion of whether or not Congress would find acceptable inclusion 
in the bills of provision for persons disabled by non-industrial 
accidents, disease, and congenital causes, in addition to the 
group to which interest primarily attached, those injured in in- 
dustrial accidents. Representative Towner offered substitute 
language for the broad phrase "persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise," to read, “persons disabled while under contract of em- 
ployment in any industrial pursuit, including agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, and all the 
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mechanic arts." This would clearly include agricultural workers 
who, Dr. Prosser feared, would be denied the benefits of the act 
if the words “or otherwise" were later deleted. 

About a month later (January 21 and 24, 1919), additional 
hearings were held before the House Committee on Education at 
which Douglas C. McMurtrie and Dr. Prosser again appeared. Mr. 
MceMurtrie reiterated his opposition to the bill as drafted. He 
stated that instead of adopting the bill, he "would merely urge 
an immediate and practical trial of the system in some way that 
will give clear, clean-cut results."* Again he expressed the 
opinion that the vocational training being offered in the states 
would not meet the needs of the disabled. He also stressed the 
need for revising workmen's compensation laws so that those re- 
ceiving benefits would be encouraged to seek retraining, instead 
of being discouraged from doing s0 by provisions in the laws which 
resulted in cutting off all payments as soon as placement was ef- 
fected. Dr. Prosser defended the proposed administrative set-up 
in varticular and emphasized the fact that the bill as drafted 
would allow the training of the disabled in private institutions 
of any kind. He disagreed with Mr. McMurtrie's belief that train- 
ing should be given in special schools for the handicapped.” 

Both the House and Senate Committees unanimously recom-— 
mended passage of the bill with amendments. The Senate report in- 
cluded two committee amendments: one to substitute the word "oc- 
cupations" for "industry" leaving the scope of the act unchanged, 
but insuring the inclusion of agricultural workers if the words 
"or otherwise" were later deleted; the other to provide for the 
reporting of any gifts or donations received by the Federal 
Board.° The House Committee on Education recommended only one 
amendment, designed to limit the scope of the act to those injured 


linia... p. 75. 


ay S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 


Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise and 

Their Return to Civil Employment, Hearing on H. R. 12880, 65th 

Cong., 3d Sess., January 24, 1919 (Washington, D. C., 1919), p. 5. 
SIpid:, pp. 4-5. 4Ibid., pp. 7-8. 


Sy, S. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Vocstional Education, 8. Report 630, to accompany 8. 4922, 65th 
‘Cong., od Sess., December 26, 1918. 
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in employment (including agriculture). Both reports urged pas- 
sage of the bills as a third and necessary step in the nation's 
program of vocational education, supplementary to the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the law for veteran rehabilitation. 

The bills were not acted upon by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
but both Senator Smith and Representative Bankhead introduced the 
bills in the next Congress.” Within ten days the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education held a hearing on the Smith bill and reported it 
favorably with amendments. The elections of 1918 had given the 
Republicans control of the Senate, and consequently, the commit- 
tee had a new chairman, William 8S. Kenyon, of Iowa, and its mem- 
bership had changed considerably. The hearing brought out no new 
material. Dr. Prosser, the principal witness, again emphasized 
his belief that vocational education and vocational rehabilita-— 
tion were similar. He argued that there was no source other than 
the federal government to provide the stimulus necessary for the 
development of a nation-wide system of rehabilitation, as private 
philanthropy was inadequate for the task.° 

Again, the committee unanimously recommended passage of 
the bill, but with three amendments. The first and most impor- 
tant amendment introduced a means test for recipients of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The second amendment provided for tempo- 
rary acceptance of the federal law by the governor; and the third 
authorized the Federal Board for Vocational Education to co-oper- 
ate with public or private agencies in carrying out the purvoses 
of the act.* 

Only three days after receiving the report of the commit- 
tee, and two weeks after Congress met, the Senate began consider- 


Ly. S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Promotion 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, H. Report 1064, to accompany H. R. 


12880, 65th Cong., dd Sess., February 13, 1919. 


®U. S. Congress, S. 18 and H. R, 1206, 66th Cong., lst 
Sess. See: 58 Congressional Record 54, 74 (May 20, 1919). 

Su. Ss. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, Hear- 
ing on S. 18, 66th Cong., lst Sess., May 29, 1919 (Washington, 
D..0., 1919), pe. 7-12. 


Sha. a Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Industrial Vocational Rehabilitation, S. Report 1, to accompany 
S. 18, 66th Cong., lst Sess., May 29, 1919. 
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ation of the bill. The letters which Senator Hoke Smith had re- 
ceived anc which he had inserted in the Congressional Record are 
indicative of the kind of support the measure had. Included were 
letters from state workmen's compensation commissions, directors 
of state labor departments, educators, numerous social agencies 
and councils of social agencies, trade unions, a state medical 
society, and an insurance company. Letters came from Maine to 
Montana, from Florida to California.+ Although denounced vigor- 
ously and at some length by a few opponents, the bill met little 
opposition on the Senate floor, and it was passed on June 21, 
1919, without a roll call vote.” 

Senator Sherman of Illinois, who characterized the meas- 
ure as "2 per cent bolshevist," expressed willingness to see re- 
habilitation for the industrially disabled, but opposed its fur- 
ther extension, saying, "Let such failures go to the poorhouse. "® 
He delayed action on the bill by a lengthy oration in which he 
asserted that the bill put a premium on the vagrant. Both Sena- 
tor Sherman and Senator King of Utah labeled the measure an inva- 
sion of state's rights, with Senator King pleading that Congress 
not "chloroform" the states.* Senator Frelinghusen of New Jersey 
opposed the bill because it would put money in the South.° 

The committee amendment to introduce a means test was de- 
feated on the urging of Senator Smoot who objected to it on the 
ground that it would result in making beneficiaries swear they 
were paupers.© It was also Senator Smoot who offered, as an 
amendment, a section broadly defining disabled persons and reha- 
bilitation as they were defined in the model bill for a state re- 
habilitation program sponsored by the Red Cross Institute for 
Criovpled and Disabled Men.” The Smoot amendment was accepted by 
159 Congressional Record 1452-55 (June 20, 1919). 
“The bill was debated on June 2, 19, 20, and el. 

“Ibid., p. 1387 (June 19, 1919). 

4Ipia., p. 512 (June 2, 1919). Ibid., p. 516. 

Stpia., p. 1458 (June 20, 1919). 

The wording of the section is as follows: "That for the 


purpose of this Act the term 'persons disabled' shall be construed 
to mean any person who, by reason. of a physical defect or infir- 
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the Senate. By its terms the bill under consideration was trans- 
formed from a narrow measure for vocational training and place- 
ment to one permitting development of a comprehensive program of 
rehabilitation.+ 

Other amendments adopted by the Senate also changed the 
bill considerably. The most important one limited the appropri- 
ations carried by the bill to a period of five years, ending June 
50, 1924. By a series of amendments, the appropriation for ad- 
ministration of the act was cut from $200,000 to $75,000 a year 
and the requirement of a full report of all expenses of adminis- 
tration inserted, as well as a limitation imposed as to the sala- 
ries which could be paid by the Federal Board. The proposal, 
discussed above, which permitted the Federal Board to co-operate 
with public and private agencies met favorable action. The Senate 
also approved the committee amendment to permit the governor of a 
state to accept the act temporarily, in certain cases, before for- 
‘mal acceptance by the legislature. 

On the last day of the debate, Mr. Sherman secured inser- 
tion of the words “in any legitimate occupation," in order to 
eliminate the undeserving, with the result that part of the first 
clause read "persons disabled in industry or in any legitimate 
occupation." The committee chairman, Senator Kenyon, offered to 


mity, whether congenital or acquired by. accident, injury or dis- 
ease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or partially incapaci- 
tated for remunerative occupation; the term 'rehabilitation' shall 
be construed to mean the rendering of a person disabled fit to en- 
gage in a remunerative occupation." (41 U. S. Statutes at Large 
755 ([1920].) 


1the question of the interpretation of this section by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education is discussed at length 
in relation to the development of policies in the administration 
of vocational rehabilitation. See pp. 215-16, 236-40, and 242-46. 


258 Congressional Record 1451 (June 20, 1919). 


5 Stpida., pp. 1457-58 (June 20, 1919); pp. 1500-2 (June 21, 
LOVOR Yh 


*Ipia., p. 1451 (June 20, 1919). The section of the bill 
giving state boards for vocational education the right of appeal 
to Congress if allotment of funds was withheld and providing that 
such funds should be covered into the Treasury if Congress did 
not direct payment was amended to provide for the covering of the 
funds into the Treasury if Congress did not direct payment within 
one year of such an appeal. 
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accept the amendment if the Senator from Illinois would allow 
consideration of the bill to proceed.? The definitions inserted 
on Senator Smoot's motion strengthened the measure and made Sena- 
tor Sherman's limiting amendment, adopted later, practically 
meaningless. The limitation of the grants to a five-year period 
and the reduction in the appropriation for administration consti- 
tuted the only really severe treatment the Senate accorded the 
measure. 

The Smith bill was then sent to the House where it was 
referred to the Committee on Education.” The committee did not 
report the Smith bill, nor did it act upon the companion bill 
which had been introduced by Representative William B. Bankhead 
and referred to it about a month earlier. The elections of 1918 
had given the Republicans a majority in the House, and, accord- 
ingly, it was the rehabilitation bill introduced by Simeon D. 
Fess, the new chairman of the Committee on Education and an Ohio 
Republican, that was reported by the committee.” The Fess bill 
was the same as the Smith and Bankhead bills except for a few 
minor changes and the inclusion of a means test restricting eli- 
gibility for benefits to those financially unable to provide their 
own rehabilitation. 

The House Committee on Education, without holding hear- 
ings, reported the Fess bill favorably but with several amend- 
ments. Two of the amendments recommended were very important. 
One restricted the scope of the act to those injured in employ- 
ment; the other reduced appropriations for administration from 


lipia., p. 1500 (June 21, 1919). Senator Sherman also 
secured amendment of the last section of the bill to add a vro- 
vision barring discrimination against beneficiaries "because of 
membership or nonmembership in any industrial, fraternal, or pri- 
vate organization of any kind under a penalty of $200 for every 
violation thereof." (Ibid., p. 1502.) 


®59 Congressional Record 1604 (June 23, 1919). 


ies Congress, H. R. 4438, 66th Cong., lst Sess. See: 
58 Congressional Record 547 (June 2, 1919). Two other rehabili- 
tation bills were introduced in the same session by Representa- 
tive John I. Nolan of California but were never revorted out of 
committee. (58 Congressional Record 2444 [July 10, 1919]); 3358 
(July 29, 1919]. 
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$200,000 annually to $100,000 for the first year and to $150,000 
annually thereafter for a period of four years. 

Time passed, however, and the measure was not taken to 
the House floor. When, after a delay of more than three months, 
it was finally brought up for debate, the bill met determined op- 
position, and the debate was at times acrimonious. In general, 
opposition to federal grants to the states came from the North- 
east, a strongly Republican section.” The Democratic Congresses 
of 1913-19 had passed several grant-in-aid laws, including the 
Smith-Hughes Act, so often cited as a precedent for vocational re- 
habilitation legislation. The Fess bill, however, found more than 
two-thirds of its supporters on the Republican side, and more than 
two-thirds of the votes against it came from the Democratic side 
of the chamber. But the thirty-one Republicans who voted against 
the bill furnished more of the outspoken criticism of it than 
their numerical strength would suggest. 

Although passage of the bill was unanimously recommended 
by the Committee on Education--as the Bankhead bill had been the 
previous session when a majority of the committee were Democrats-—- 
partisan considerations were injected into the question as soon 
as debate began on the report of the Rules Committee to bring the 
bill to the House floor. It was brought to the attention of the 
House by Bertrand H. Snell, a New York Republican and acting 
chairman of the Rules Committee, who was very much opposed to the 
bill, that his committee had reported the bill with only four mem- 
bers, all Republicans, present.” The question of agreeing to the 
rule then became largely a partisan issue, with only some twenty 


AY, 8. Congress, House Committee on Education, Industrial 
Vocational Rehabilitation, H. Report 145, to accompany H. R. 4438, 
66th Cong., lst Sess., July 25, 1919. The other amendments vro- 
vided as follows: one changed the dates set in the bill to cor- 
respond with the passage of time; another required a report of ad- 
ministrative expenditures and imposed a salary classification on 
the Federal Board in administering the act; and the third author- 
ized the appropriations to be made instead of actually making 
them. The authorization was an indefinite one, however, no time 
nips being set as in the case of appropriations for administra- 

on. 


“Austin F. Macdonald, Federal Aid (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell a 1928), p. 239. 


558 Congressional Record 6646 (October 9, 1919). 
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Republicans, almost all of whom strongly opposed the bill, voting 
against it, while a very nearly equal number of Democrats, favor- 
able to rehabilitation, voted for adoption of the rule.+ 

When the measure was debated, there were further partisan 
considerations. Joseph Walsh, a Massachusetts Republican, con- 
trolled the time of the opposition, because no member of the Com- 
mittee on Education was opposed to the bill.® When the final vote 
came, however, only one Democrat on the committee, William B. 
Bankhead, voted for the bill. In the meantime, Joseph Cannon, an 
Illinois Republican, who was bitterly opposed to the legislation, 
had done his best to consolidate the Democratic opposition, or so 
he was charged by the Republican majority leader, by recounting 
on the floor that Republican members were being told to vote for 
the bill and that the bill had been endorsed by Will H. Hays, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee.° Representative - 
Bankhead, who introduced the first rehabilitation bill and whose 
interest in vocational rehabilitation was to continue throughout 
his life, took the floor to point out that the bill was not a Re- 
publican measure, to deplore the injection of “extraneous" con- 
siderations of expediency and partisanship, and to plead with his 
colleagues to consider the bill on its merits.* Had the Democrats 
solidly opposed the bill, their votes, together with those of the 
Republican group led by Walsh and Cannon, would have been enough 
to defeat it. 

Representative Fess, as chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, controlled the time of those in favor of the bill, and he 
ably defended it against attack. Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, a 
member of the committee, rendered skillful assistance, as did Rep- 
resentative Burroughs, of New Hampshire, another Republican mem- 
ber of the committee. Frank W. Mondell, the majority leader, was 
a staunch supporter of the measure. On the opposite side, Repre- 
sentative Bankhead was strongly aided by Representatives Hastings, 
McKeown, and O'Connor in supporting the bill. 


the House agreed to the rule by vote of 134-115. (Ibid., 
p. 6653.) 


“Ipid., p. 6736 (October 11, 1919). 


“Ipid., p. 7020 (October 16, 1919).  *Ibid., p. 7021. 
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The opposition included another veteran former speaker, 
in addition to Joseph Cannon, Republican, in the person of Champ 
Clark, Democrat. Representative Good, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, stressing the need for economy, opposed the bill. 
Representatives Treadway, Snell, and Rogers were outspoken in 
their condemnation of the bill, as were a group of southern Demo- 
crats, including Representatives Garrett, Hardy, and Sumners. 

The bill was attacked as paternalistic and defended as 
humanitarian. Its constitutionality was questioned, but support- 
ers were quick to point to appropriations made for the control of 
hog cholera and similar purposes. At one point, Representative 
Fess, angry, retorted to an opponent, “You are voting for hogs 
and not for men." The bill was assailed as socialistic and vi- 
Sionary. Its passage was urged as a practical measure to supple- 
ment the Smith-Hughes Act to offer special assistance to the in- 
dustrial cripple. Again and again in the course of the debate 
references were made to the high incidence of industrial acci- 
dents. To one representative who asked why the industrial states 
should be called upon to contribute to the federal treasury to 
pay for rehabilitation in Alabama, Representative Huddleston of 
that state replied that “nearly all of its cripples were injured 
in the service of great corporations, the owners of which live in 
the States the gentleman has named. "© To those who advanced econ- 
omy arguments, supporters replied that it would be false economy 
not to adopt the bill. There was dispute as to the compass of 
the bill and as to the services it should embrace. 

At the same time this bill was being debated in the House, 
the Rules Committee was considering a resolution to investigate 
the functioning of ‘the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
its administration of the Soldier Rehabilitation Act. Several 
Congressmen questioned whether further duties should be assigned 
to the board when there was doubt as to its ability to perform 


3 


its present functions. The debate was by no means focused on 


these charges against the Federal Board, however, and references 


Thids, up. ra: “Ipid., p. 6745 (October 11, 1919). 
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“Ipid., p. 6645 (October 9, 1919); pp. 6739-43 (Cctober 
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to them were rather scattered, with the opponents placing their 
chief reliance on constitutional and states' rights arguments, 
on assertions of impracticality, and on warnings that this meas- 
ure was but an opening wedge for ever-increasing demands on the 
federal treasury. 

A number of amendments were proposed in the House, some 
of which were accepted. The committee amendment to limit eligi- 
bility to those disabled in industry received approval. Two 
amendments which would have substantially reduced the control to 
be exercised by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, if 
they would not have made any effective control impossible, were 
defeated. Representative William J. Sears, the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on Education, proposed an amend- 
ment to eliminate the requirement that state plans for the work 
receive the approval of the Federal Board, and, instead, to charge 
the board with responsibility for making available to the states 
suggested plans which they would be free to accept or reject.+ 
Representative MacCrate offered an amendment simply to strike out 
the provision for approval of state plans by the Federal Board.” 
The House rejected by a close vote an amendment that would have 
removed the restriction of eligibility for rehabilitation serv- 
ices to those financially unable to pay for their own rehabilita- 
tion.® Also defeated was a poorly drafted amendment designed to 
prevent discrimination in the use of the funds “on account of 
color, sex, or religion."* 

The bill, as amended by the House, was passed by a vote 
of 196-105 on October 17, 1919.° As it came from the lower cham- 
ber, the measure authorized appropriations for grants to the 


linia., pp. 7027, 7030 (October 16, 1919); p. 7079 (Octo- 
ber 17, 1919). 
“Ipid., pp. 7029-30 (October 16, 1919). 


SIbid., pp. 6920-22 (October 14, 1919); p. 7079 (October 
17, 1919). 


po. 7022-23, 7029 (October 16, 1919). 
Prete p. 7079 (October 17, 1919). Yeas: Republicans, 


138; Democrats, 54; Independent Republicans, 2; Independent, 1; 
Frohibitionist, 1. Nays: Republicans, 31; Democrats, 74. 
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states of $500,000 for the year ending June 350, 1920, $750,000 

for the following year, and $1,000,000 annually thereafter. Only 
those disabled while employed and who were unable to pay for their 
own rehabilitation were to be included. The House allowed $50,000 
for administration the first year and $75,000 thereafter, a sum 
exactly half of that recommended by the Committee on Education. 

The bill was sent to the Senate the following day and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor.+ The Senate com- 
mittee reported it, after three months, with one amendment which 
simply struck out all but the enacting clause and substituted the 
much broader bill previously passed by the Senate, with only one 
modification to make the first appropriation for the fiscal year 
1920-21 to correspond with the passage of time, thus making the 
bill cover a period of four years instead of five. After another 
delay of three months, the Senate endorsed its previous action 
and passed the bill on April 12, 1920, with no discussion.” 

The measure was then sent back to the House of Represen- 
tatives again. Congressional interest seemed to have waned, 
friends of rehabilitation had scattered, and even the sponsors of 
the bill had given up hope. Finally two members of the House 
were persuaded to make’ a final effort to secure passage. Days 
and nights of "buttonholing" Congressmen encouraged them suffi- 
ciently to take the bill to the House floor and "lead what they 
had felt was a forlorn hope. "9 

As Representative Walsh had denied unanimous consent to 
have the conference on the bill that was requested by the Senate, 
Mr. Fess brought the Senate's single, sweeping amendment directly 
to the floor of the House.* There it was met by sharp but not 


linia.; p. 7105 (October 18, 1919). 


"59 ibid. 5535-36 (April 12, 1920). 


Sthis was later related by John B. Andrews, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation, at a conference of re- 
habilitation workers. See: John B. Andrews, "Compensation and Re- 
habilitation," Proceedings of the National Conference on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian, 1925, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bull. 104 (Washington, D.C., 1926), 
p. 19. The Association for Labor Legislation gave strong support 
to the movement for vocational rehabilitation and engaged in an 
aggressive campaign for the enactment of federal legislation. 


*59 Congressional Record 7593 (May 25, 1920). 
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prolonged opposition. With the proponents of the bill explaining 
it as being not very different from the measure previously passed 
by the House, the House agreed, on May 25, 1920, to the Senate 
amendment by a vote of 102-76.2 Thus, with only the slight 
change involving dates, the measure signed by President Wilson 
on June 2, 1920, was the one which had originated in and been 
passed by the Senate almost a year before, although technically 
it was an amended version of a House bill that was enacted into 
law. 


Provisions of the National Act 


As indicated in the discussion of the bills, the law’ 


enacted by Congress in 1920 to assist the states in the promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation followed the pattern set by the 
Smith-Hughes Act. In doing that, the measure was characteristic 
of federal-aid legislation since the Weeks Law of 1911, in that 
conditions were laid down in the law with which the states had 
to comply in order to receive the benefits. In so far as those 
conditions were concerned, the act was simple and clear. It was 
in respect to the various aspects of rehabilitation work which 
Congress intended to help support by matching funds that ques- 
tions later arose. 
The act carried appropriations for four years: $750,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and $1,000,000 a year 
for the next three years. The allotments to the states were to 
be based upon the ratio of their populations by the last census 
to that of the total of the forty-eight states. The minimum al- 
lotment to any state, however, was set at $5,000 a year. An ad- 
ditional appropriation was made, amounting to $46,000 for the 
first year and $34,000 for each of the next three years, to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to bring the total allotments to the 


less populous states up to the $5,000 minimum.> 


Ibid., p. 7603. 





euan Act to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment," 41 U. S. Statutes at Large 
750-07, Cc. 219. Act of June 2, 1920. 
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In order to qualify to receive the allotments provided, 
the legislature of a state had to take certain action. First, 
formal legislative acceptance of the act was necessary. Tempo- 
rary acceptance by the governor was permitted in any state where 
the legislature would not meet in regular session during the re- 
msinder of 1920, and such acceptance entitled the state to bene- 
fits until its legislature had been in regular session for sixty 
aays.? Second, the legislature was reauired to “empower and di- 
rect" the state board for vocational education to co-operate with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administration 
of the law. Third, in states having a workmen's compensation 
law, it was necessary that the lezislature provide that a plan of 
co-operation be formulated between the compensation commission 
and the board for vocational education and that the plan become 
effective when approved by the governor. Fourth, the legislature 
was required to provide for the supervision and support of "the 
courses of rehabilitation" furnished by the state board. Fifth, 
the law stipulated that the state treasurer be appointed by the 
legislature as custodian of federal funds paid to the state under 
the act. 

These conditions were to be met as necessary prelimina- 
ries to the receipt of federal aid for rehabilitation. Other im- 
portant conditions were also laid down in the statute. The first 
required the matching of federal funds. At least an equal amount 
of money had to be expended in the state under the supervision 
and control of the state board for vocational education for the 
same purposes for which federal money was cranted.© One specific 
limitation was imposed in connection with this first condition. 
Federal and matching funds were not to be used by institutions 
for handicapped persons except for special training, as approved 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, of persons eligi- 
ble under the law. ~ 


bid... 'SéC. a4 





“whe law did not specify the source of matching funds. 
The policies established by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation permitted the matching of federal funds by local appropri- 
ations and private contributions as long as they were spent under 
the supervision and control of the state board for vocational ed- 
ucation. 
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The second “string" attached to the offer of federal 
money consisted of a provision for the annual submission of plans 
to the Federal Board by the state boards for vocational education. 
The plans, furthermore, were required by the act to show (1) the 
kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of pvlacement which 
the state board contemplated; (2) the plan of administration and 
supervision; (3) the courses of study; (4) the methods of instruc- 
tion; (5) the qualifications of teachers, supervisors, and direc- 
tors; and (6) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors.+ The submission of annual reports on the work 
done was required as the third condition for federal benefits. 

The fourth prohibited expenditure of federal and matching funds 
for the purchase or repair of buildings or equipment or for the 
purchase or rental of land. Finally, the fifth condition re- 
quired that state rehabilitation programs be open to civil em- 
Ployees of the United States, disabled while in federal service, 
under rules and regulations to be set up by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education.*~ 

The administrative duties placed upon the Federal Board 
were specific and the powers conferred upon it were broad and 
comprehensive. First of all the board was to examine the state 
plans which were required to be submitted under the act and to 
approve those found to be feasible and in conformity with the law. 
It was the duty of the Federal Board to determine each year 
whether the states were using, or were prepared to use, the fed- 
eral money availeble for the purposes included under the law and 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount each state 
was entitled to receive.© 

The Secretary of the Treasury was then required to pay to 
the state custodian in quarterly installments the allotment de- 


lthis section is particularly interesting in that it cor- 
responds so closely to the wording of the Vocational Education 
Act, see p. 16. Especially the reauirements regarding “courses 
of study" and qualifications of teachers seem more relevant to an 
educational program than to one not concerned with maintaining 
educational facilities but related to them chiefly in the role of 
@ payer of tuition. 


241 U. 3. Statutes at Large 735; c. 219, sec. l. 
“Ipid., sec. 4. 
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termined by the Federal Board. The state custodian, in turn, was 
to pay out the federal money on requisition of the state board 
for services already rendered or expenditures already ineurred.+ 
If, during the year, a state did not spend its full allotment of 
federal money, the Federal Board was to deduct the unexpended 
portion from the next allotment made. Allotments to a state were 
to be withheld by the Federal Board if it found that federal or 
matching funds were being spent for purvoses not included within 
the scope of the act or not in conformity with the conditions 
laid down by it. Similarly, if any federal money was lost while 
under the control of the state custodian, it was the board's duty 
to require its replacement by withholding subsequent allotments. 
The state boards were given the right of appeal to Congress when 
a state's allotment was withheld.” An annual report to Congress 
by the Federal Board including its own activities and the reports 
from the state boards was required.® 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education was authorized 
to co-operate with the state boards for vocational education in 
carrying out the provisions of the act. Its co-operation with 
other voublic or private agencies was also expressly sanctioned. 
To the board were assigned the broad powers “to provide for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their return 
to civil employment" and to make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the act.* The Federal Board was author- 
ized to receive any gifts or donations, which might be offered 
unconditionally, to constitute a permanent fund and to be used 
under its direction for vocational rehabilitation, including pay- 
ment for maintenance, in special cases.” 

An appropriation of $75,000 a year for four years was 
made to the Federal Board for administration of the act and for 
research related to vocational rehabilitation. A full report 
each year of its expenses was required to be made to Congress. 
In accordance with the then prevailing custom, maximum salaries 
to be paid by the board were fixed by the law.© 

Reference has already been made to the section inserted 
through the efforts of Senator Smoot which defined "persons dis- 
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abled" and "rehabilitation." There was no specific condition in 
the act that limited eligibility for its benefits beyond the def- 
inition of a disabled person as "any person who, by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, to- 
tally or partially incapacitated for remunerative occupation." 
Except for the limitations imposed regarding the use of rehabili- 
tation funds by institutions for the handicapped and the prohibi- 
tion of the expenditure of federal or matching funds for land, 
buildings or equipment, there were no specific restrictions on 
the definition of rehabilitation as "the rendering of a disabled 
person fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. "+ Discrimina- 
tion against beneficiaries because of membership or non-member- 
ship in fraternal, industrial, or other private organizations was 
expressly prohibited. 

The act as it was finally passed was therefore a broader 
measure than the original bills. The law was a comprehensive one, 
and was unduly restrictive in but one important respect. By re- 
quiring the state administrative agencies to be the state boards 
for vocational education, early state experimentation was effec- 
tively stifled, and the possibility of other states selecting a 


different administrative structure was eliminated.° 


Extensions of the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act: 1924-1937 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 was amended on 
three occasions during the period from 1920 to 19357, but Congress 
made no changes of vital importance. The Act of 1920 represented 
permanent legislation, only the appropriations which it carried 
expiring at the end of four years. Each time that Congressional 
action was required to authorize appropriations for another pe- 


eTipid eh seni ae “Ipid., sec. 7. 





op few of the states that had assigned administration of 
rehabilitation laws passed prior to the federal act to agencies 
other than the board for vocational education were reluctant to 
shift administrative resvonsibility and adopted the rather unsat- 
isfactory expedient of designating the board for vocational edu- 
eation to "supervise and control" the expenditure of matching 
funds, but delegating actual administration to another agency. 
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riod of years, however, the whole question of federal grants for 
vocational rehabilitation had to be reconsidered in committee and 
re-explored on the floor of Congress. The arguments advanced in 
favor of extension were much the same as those advanced for pas-— 
sage of the original bill; likewise, the opponents raised the 
same objections. 

Discontinuance of federal aid would not only have reduced 
the rehabilitation program by the amount of the federal grants 
and removed the stimulation toward higher standards and greater 
effectiveness that the federal administrative agency offered to 
the states, but it would have resulted in very general disruption 
of the program. After the passage of the Act of 1920, state re- 
habilitation legislation usually took the form of laws which 
merely accepted the federal law thereby making the state program 
contingent upon federal grants. Discontinuance of federal aid 
would have meant the complete breakdown of rehabilitation pro- 
grams in those states, at least until their legislatures acted to 
establish independent state services. When the extension of the 
National Rehabilitation Act was under consideration in 1932, 
thirty-five of the forty-four co-operating states had this type 
of contingent legislation.? This situation, coupled with the 
temporary nature of the federal grants, placed the whole voca- 
tional rehabilitation program on a very uncertain base. 

The appropriations carried by the Act of 1920 expired 
June 30, 1924. More than a year before that date, in May, 1923, 
a four-year extension of the law was recommended by a conference 
of state rehabilitation officials and others interested in the 
program. In October, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
secured, through the Budget Bureau, President Coolidge's approval 
of a four-year extension with the same annual appropriation. The 
Federal Board also secured from Rush D. Holland, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, a letter stating that, in his opinion, the act was 
permanent with the exception of section one, which made the gen- 
eral appropriation, and section six, which made the appropriation 
for administration by the Federal Board. Thus supported, the 
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board moved to secure an amendment to extend these sections of 
the law.t 

In January, 1924, the House Committee on Education held 
hearings on a bill to amend and extend the Rehabilitation Act 
that had been introduced the previous week by its chairman, Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger.* The principal emphasis at the hearings con- 
cerned the fact that uncertainty of what Congress would do would 
embarrass the states and that there was need for quick action by 
Congress before the federal appropriation lapsed, especially as 
some of the states had already assumed that federal aid would be 
available and had acted accordingly. If federal grants were not 
continued state programs would be disrupted, and in some the de- 
lay might be lengthy because their legislatures were not sched- 
uled to meet again for two years. The committee heard accounts 
of the progress made in the co-operative federal-state work from 
six state officials administering vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams.° Attention was called.to the fact that favorable action 
on the bill had been urged in resolutions sent to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, the International Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, the American Federation of Labor, 
and the National Association of Building Trades Employers.* Re p- 
resentatives of the American Federation of Labor and the National 
Women's Trade Union League appeared before the Committee to sup- 
port the bill.” 
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Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise and 


Their Return to Civil Employment, Hearings on H. R. 5478, 68th 
Cong., lst Sess., January 23, 1924 (Washington, D. C., 1924), p. 


4. Statement of J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 
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Dr, R. M. Little, New York; Dr. Fred-Albee, New Jersey; 
F. J. Hubbard, Mississippi; S. S. Riddle, Pennsylvania; J. F 
March, West Virginia; and T. E. Browne, North Carolina. 
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The Committee on Education recommended passage of the 
bill, stressing in its report the success achieved under the 1920 
Act as brought out at the hearings, and urging immediate action 
in order not to disorganize the work in the states by interrup- 
tion of federal grants. - The report also emphasized the fact that 
the need for rehabilitation was "not confined to any particular 
section of the country or to any one industry." Two members of 
the committee, Henry St. George Tucker and Loring M. Black) <drs, 
submitted a minority report objecting to passage of the bill on 
constitutional grounds and also because not all the money appro- 
priated in 1920 had been used. Perhaps on the theory that the 
constitutional transgression made by the Sixty-sixth Congress, in 
1920, was not their responsibility, the minority reported that it 
would have no objection to the authorization of use of the fed- 
eral money appropriated under the 1920 Act, but not expended.” 
Both the majority and minority referred to President Coolidge, 
the majority to cite his approval through the Budget Bureau of 
extension of the act, and the minority to quote from one of his 
speeches in which he opposed expansion of federal subsidies to 
the states.° 

The bill went to the floor of the House on May 10, 1924, 
and was passed on the same day. The chairman of the Committee on 
Education argued that the federal government's program of promo- 
tion was incomplete, as twelve states had not accepted the terms 
of the act and established rehabilitation services. If Congress 
ceased its promotional activities without due warning to the 
states and without carrying out its original intention, he con- 
sidered it would be breaking faith with the states.* 

Representative Bankhead of Alabama referred to the object 
of stimulating state action which lay behind the original bill 
introduced by him, denying that the purpose of such legislation 
had been to place an extravagant burden on the federal treasury, 
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but rather to stimulate state action. Representative Robsion of 


Kentucky made a strong statement in support of the bill, in which 
he described it as a measure of social justice and economy and 
emphasized the size of the problem, pointing out that it was a 
task too large for private philanthropy and one that constituted 
-"a public, State and national problem. "© The measure also re- 
cruited support in Congress on purely sentimental grounds. For 
example, one supporter closed his remarks with this statement: 


You may search for diamonds, you may mine for gold and 
precious stones, you may clothe the poor and feed the hungry, 
but there is no opportunity where as good results may be 
found as in rehabilitation work. There are discouraged hearts 
everywhere. Let us not miss these opportunities for helpful- 
ness. They are frequently the very sources through which di- 
vine blessings return to us. Let us make homes cheerful by 
making unfortunate souls happy.° 


The opposition did not question the worthwhile character 
of the work, but objected to the federal government having any 
part in it and based their arguments on constitutional grounds. 
To Mr. Tucker, especially, the offer of federal funds to help fi- 
nance state rehabilitation programs represented an unwarranted 
and unconstitutional encroachment on states' rights.* 

The bill was passed by the House by vote of 61-16, and 
then went to the Senate.” The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, without holding hearings, had already reported an identi- 
cal Senate bill favorably.© The House bill was substituted for 
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4Ipid., pp. 8294-98. This is the issue that had been 
raised against the Maternity and Infancy Act the preceding year 
when the constitutionality of that statute had been challenged 
before the Supreme Court. (Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. Mel- 
lon; Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 United States Revorts 447 [1923].) 
The Court's decision in those cases is, of course, equally appli- 
cable here for the laws were essentially similar. The Court held 
that the questions involved in such congressional appropriations 
were political rather than judicial and that it lacked jurisdic- 
tion to consider the constitutionality of the law as no justici- 
able issue had been presented. Since neither a suit by a state 
nor by a taxpayer could satisfy the Court's requirement of a jus- 
ticiable issue, it is clear that the final decision in appropri- 
ations such as the one under consideration rested with Congress. 
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it on the Senate calendar and was passed with almost no discus-— 
sion and without apparent opposition although an amendment was 
adopted which limited the extension of grants to two years rather 
‘than four.+ 

When the bill was before the conference committee ap- 
pointed to resolve the differences between the House and Senate 
bills, a compromise was proposed to extend the act for a period 
of three years, and this was, it is reported, the intention of 
the committee.” The phrasing of the conference report which was 
adopted by the House and Senate resulted in a six-year extension, 
however, for the section authorizing the appropriations read, 
“each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1925, June 30, 1926, 
and June 30, 1927, and thereafter for a period of three years."" 

The Rehabilitation Act of 19244 amended three sections of 
the Act of 1920. The first section was amended so as to author- 
ize appropriations of $1,034,000 a year for the six years begin- 
ning July 1, 1924. Unlike the original law which had actually 
carried appropriations, the amending act of 1924 by merely au- 
thorizing the appropriations, made it necessary for Congress to 
act annually to make funds available. The third section, which 
pertained to acceptance of the act by the states through their 
legislatures, was revised so that re-acceptance by them was not 
necessary. Section six, which contained provision for adminis- 
tration, was amended to authorize an appropriation of $75,000 a 
year to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the limi- 
tations on salaries to be paid by the board were removed to con- 
form to the Reclassification Act. 

The unexpected length of the renewal was not noticed im- 
mediately, for even the Annual Report of the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education, published in December, 1924, referred to 
extension of the act for three years. The appropriations author- 
ized were not actually made by that session of Congress, however, 
because a filibuster in the closing days of the session prevented 
passage of the deficiency bill which included the rehabilitation 
appropriation.*© Funds were not available until Congress convened 
in December. 

Before the expiration of federal grants in June, 1930, 
rehabilitation officials and others interested in the program be- 
gan planning to secure another extension of the measure. When 
Congress met in December, 1929, Daniel A. Reed, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education, at the request of the legislative 
committee of the National Rehabilitation Association, introduced 
a bill to extend the grants.® A primary activity of the National 
Rehabilitation Association, an organization composed chiefly of 
state and federal rehabilitation officials, has been the securing 
of larger federal appropriations for vocational rehabilitation. 

In addition to providing for indefinite continuance of federal aid 
for rehabilitation with annual increases in the appropriations of 
$250,000 for a period of five years, larger minimum allotments to 
each state, and increased annual appropriations for administra- 
tion of the act, the Reed bill provided for two administrative 
changes: (1) to prohibit use of federal and matching funds by the 
states for payment of salaries of state officials who devoted only 
part of their time to rehabilitation work and (2) to give the re- 
habilitation division of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion greater autonomy. 

The proposed administrative changes, designed to give re- 
habilitation greater freedom from dominance by vocational educa- 
tion, gave rise to disagreement among the sponsoring groups which 
included, in addition to the National Rehabilitation Association, 
the American Vocational Association® and the National Association 
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of State Directors of Vocational Education.+ Conferences among 
these groups and with the Federal Board resulted in a decision to 
drop the provisions for administrative changes, which were de- 
cided to be matters that the Federal Board itself could act upon.” 
Tnus when hearings were held on the bill the following January, 
the supporting groups were pressing for passage of an amended 
bill. One state director of rehabilitation, however, came to the 
nearings to support the bill as originally introduced.” 
Thirty-eight proponents of federal aid for rehabilitation 
appeared before the committee. Of that number twenty-nine were 
state or federal officials, eight of them members of Congress de- 
sirous of placing themselves on record as in favor of grants for 
vocational rehabilitation. Among the nine witnesses who enjoyed 
no official position were two reoresentatives of employers and 
two of orzanized labor. Two of the witnesses were representa- 
tives of voluntary associations interested in furthering social 
legislation for the disabled, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, which had from the beginning aided the movement for 
vocational rehabilitation, and the International Society for 
Crippled Children. One person, himself a rehabilitant, went be- 
fore the committee to tell of the success he had achieved after 
receiving training from the Rehabilitation Bureau of Ohio. Sup- 
port for the bill in the form of letters, resolutions, and tele- 


Society for Vocational Education. It has been extremely success- 
ful in securing from Congress funds for vocational education. 


lUnder the terms of the Smith-Hughes Act, matching funds 
could not be used to pay salaries of state directors of vocational 
education, but in certain states part of the salary of the direc- 
tor of vocational education was vaid from matching rehabilitation 
funds for part-time services in connection with the rehabilita- 
tion progran. 


1% S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Hearing on H. R. 7138, 7lst Cong., 2d Sess., Jan- 
uary 20, 1930 (Washington, D. C., 1930), pp. 17-20. Statement of 
George P. Hambrecht, President, National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education. : 


“Ibia., pp. 49-59. Statement of R. M. Little, Chief, New 
York Bureau of Rehabilitation. It has been said that Dr. Little 
in advocating the need for writing the administrative changes 
into the law represented the views of a number of state rehabili- 
tation officials. 
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grams came from varied sources including governors, health and 
welfare organizations, educators, trade unions, and employers.+ 
For the first time opponents to federal aid for vocational reha- 
bilitation appeared before the committee. Representatives of the 
Women Patriot Publishing Company“ and the Sentinels of the Repub- 
lic® came to oppose the bill on constitutional grounds, as they 
had also opposed the Maternity and Infancy Act. 

The arguments presented in favor of the bill centered 
around the successes of the service and the need for federal aid 
to enable the states to continue as well as enlarge their serv- 
ices more nearly to meet the need. The director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education presented a statement embodying 
five reasons for continued federal aid. These were based upon 
the premise that the rehabilitation of the disabled, being essen- 
tial to the national welfare, could best be accomplished through 
federal participation which had already proved its value by the 
way in which the program had developed. 

The Federal Board presented a draft of a bill which con- 
formed to the financial policy of the President and which pro- 
vided for a two-year extension of the same grants but allowed in- 
creases in the minimum allotment to the states and in the appro- 
priations authorized for administration. The board had unsuccess-— 
fully sought approval from the Bureau of the Budget of indefinite 
extension and increases in the appropriations as provided in the 
bill supported by the National Rehabilitation: Association.®© 

The bill considered at the hearings was not reported by 
the committee. It reported favorably, however, a bill introduced 
by its chairman, Mr. Reed, sometime after the hearings which pro- 
vided for an extension of the act for three years. The minimum 
state allotment was increased to $10,000 and the appropriation 
authorized for bringing allotments up to the minimum in the less 
populous states was accordingly increased to $97,C00. The same 
general appropriation of $1,000,000 a year for grants-in-aid to 
the states was authorized. The appropriation authorized for the 
administration of the act was increased from $75,000 to $100,000 
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a year. The bill conformed to the financial policy of the Admin- 
istration except that it extended the act for three years rather 
than two. The bill also involved numerous changes in the word- 
ing of the law, the most important of which eliminated the pro- 
visions that state plans show methods of instruction, plans for 
training teachers, and so forth, provisions which were copied 
from the vocational education law. The amending bill required 
state plans to show (1) the plan of administration and supervi- 
sion of the work, (2) the qualifications of the state staff, and 
(3) the policies and methods of carrying on the work. The revi- 
sions did nothing to change the operation of the program; they 
merely made the phrasing more appropriate to actual practice. 

When the bill reached the House floor, Mr. Reed was able 
to report that he had seen President Hoover and had secured his 
agreement to a three-year extension after explaining the diffi- 
culty involved in a two-year extension for states in which the 
legislatures met only every two years.” There was practically 
no opposition expressed to the bill although Representative Tucker 
of Virginia, who had opposed extension in 1924, again declared his 
opposition to federal aid in any form. The House passed the con- 
mittee bill without amendment, defeating two amendments offered 
on the floor which would have increased the avvropriations author- 
ized.® 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported the 
House bill favorably but with two amendments. One of these, 
known as the Couzens! amendment, was very important. It vrovided 
that money allotted to states which dic not make use of the full 
amount of the federal money available could be reapportioned among 
states prepared to use more than their regular allotments. The 
other amendment reduced the amount for administration to the pre- 
vious yearly authorization of $75,000. After the Senate passed 
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the bill without discussion with the two amendments reported by 
its committee ,+ the bill went to a conference committee which 
recommended acceptance of the Couzens' amendment and a compromise 
at $80,000 a year for administration.” Its report was ratified 
by both houses of Congress and the act was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 9, 1930, less than a month before the 1924 extension 
would have expired.°© For the second time the extension of the 
vocational rehabilitation grants occurred at the last minute. 

With the next extension, however, Congress acted a year 
before the grants were to expire in June of 1933. In December, 
1931, Representative William B. Bankhead introduced a bill provid- 
ing for increased federal assistance to the states for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 and "annually thereafter" and authorizing an increase 
in the appropriation for administration to $100,000 a year.* This 
bill was sponsored by the National Rehabilitation Association. 

The broad base of support of federal legislation for vo- 
cational rehabilitation was again demonstrated by the resolutions, 
letters, and telegrams urging passage of the bill that were re- 
ceived by the House Committee on Education. Messages came from 
governors and other state and local officials; from employers and 
labor organizations; from health and welfare agencies; from state 
and local superintendents of education, directors of vocational 
education, and other educators; and finally, from state rehabili- 
tation officials.” 

As would be expected, when the House Committee on Educa- 
tion held hearings on the bill, the real burden of making the case 
for extension of the act on a larger scale rested upon the thir- 
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teen state’ and federal rehabilitation officials who testified at 
the hearings. The arguments for continuance of federal aid were 
much the same as those given at previous hearings. Again it was 
argued that the problem was national in scope, that federal ap- 
propriations made for equalization of the cost, anc that stimula- 
tion of the states and the setting of standards for them were im- 
plicit in the federal program. Increased grants were sought on 
the grounds that the state departments were unable to meet the 
need for service on their present scale of operations. 

Estimates as to the number being served varied from one- 
third to one-fourth or fifth of those who were eligible and could 
be benefitea.+ Throughout the country, it was argued, increased 
population with an increased incidence of disablement called for 
increased expenditures.© 

The increase in the appropriation authorized for adminis- 
tration by the Federal Board was justified by three general argu- 
ments. First, the case had really been proved in 1930 when the 
House Committee, the Budget Bureau, and the House of Representa- 
tives had avoroved increasing that appropriation to the figure of 
$100,000 set in the bill under consideration. Only the Senate 
had remained to be convinced.°® Second, the state services had 
neither the time nor the staff for the study and research which 
was necessary to the best development of the program. * Third, 
the federal staff because of lack of funds and personnel was un- 
able to give all the consultive service requested by the state 
departments.” 

Another important provision incorporated in the bill was 
to change the procedure of paying the grants to the states from 
a guarterly system to semi-annual payments. The most important 
aspect of the change was that the states would be paid twice a 
year in advance, instead of at the end of each quarter. This 
amendment would obviously facilitate administration and be of 
real value to the states.° 

The chief of the New York Rehabilitation Bureau, Dr. R.M. 
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Little, appeared at the hearings and again made his plea for the 
prohibition of the use of federal funds for salaries of part-time 
rehabilitation workers. He also sought to have a prohibition 
placed on the use of federal funds for the supplementation of sal- 
aries of the staff of local private agencies which gave rehabili- 
tation service under the direction and supervision of state re- 
habilitation departments. Dr. Little also viewed with disfavor 
the proposal to increase the annual grants to the states and to 
continue them indefinitely. One of his arguments was that it was 
illogical to ask Congress to enact a permanent law when the reha- 
bilitation legislation of thirty-five of the forty-four co-oper- 
ating states made their programs contingent upon the federal grant 
of money. The effect of this situation, he contended, was to fo- 
cus attention of rehabilitation officials on securing appropria- 
tions from Washington rather than on developing state responsi- 
pility.? 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference took exception 
to provision for permanent federal aid for rehabilitation. A let- 
ter from the general secretary of that organization did, however, 
express approval of extending the Rehabilitation Act as an emer- 
gency measure to help meet the unemployment crisis.” Again the 
representative of the Sentinels of the Republic appeared at the 
hearings to argue that. making appropriations for rehabilitation 
was outsice the constitutional authority of Congress. The object 
of the Sentinels, he again asserted, was to maintain the fundamen- 
tal principles of the constitution and to that end they were op- 
posed to all efforts "to inject the Government into the field of 
local education."* 

The year before, in 1931, the National Advisory Committee 
on Education, composed of fifty-two educators or persons inter- 
ested in education appointed by President Hoover, had issued its 
report.? While the committee believed that use of the federal 
tax system to support education in the states was justified, it 
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deplored any measure of federal control accompanying the grants. 
General unrestricted grants were favored, rather than those for 
special types of education (such as vocational education). Fed- 
eral matching requirements were condemned by the committee, as 
were requirements that state plans for the expenditure of federal 
and matching funds be approved by federal agencies. Pending study 
of finances, the committee recommended continuance of existing 
federal-aid measures, including vocational rehabilitation, for at 
least five years, but with matching requirements and provisions 
for federal approval of state plans or for federal standard-set- 
ting repealed. Although the report of the committee was referred 
to in the course of the hearings on the rehabilitation bill, it 
was not the subject of any extensive discussion, nor was amendment 
of the bill to remove the elements of federal control from the re- 
habilitation program proposed. 

The House Committee on Education turned down the propos- 
als for increased support of the program and recommended exten- 
sion of the act for a period of four years, from July 1, 1933 to 
June 30, 1957, with the same appropriations both for grants to 
the states and for administration by the Federal Board. The pro- 
vision, incorporated in the bill, for semi-annual payments to the 
states was reported favorably by the committee. Asserting that 
there was no question of the great value of the work, the commit- 
tee's endorsement of a limited extension was unqualified. 

The bill, with the amendments recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Education, was debated and passed by the House on May 18, 
1059)" The House rejected an amendment proposed by Representa- 
tive Jones of Texas to require only that state plans be submitted 
to the Federal Board, thus eliminating the requirement that they 
be approved.* Passage of the bill as an economy measure was 
urged by its supporters who pointed to the savings involved in 
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fitting the disabled for useful work with less cost than maintain- 
ing a person for one year at public expense. Some supporters, 
notably John J. Douglass, chairman of the Committee on Education, 
pointed out that although they did not in general favor grants to 
the states, rehabilitation was so constructive as to constitute 
/a@ defensible exception.+ 

The opponents, principally Representatives McDuffie of 
Alabama and Palmisano of Maryland, centered their objections 
around the usual constitutional arguments. Mr. McDuffie viewed 
with great alarm such federal activities, believing they opened 
the door to state medicine and a federal department of education, 
and, he asked, “If these come, what next?"© 

Others defended rehabilitation work as worthier than the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and the construction of high- 
ways. William B. Bankhead and Daniel A. Reed, old friends of re- 
habilitation legislation, arose from opposite sides of the House 
to reaffirm their support. The measure was advocated, as previ- 
ous rehabilitation bills had been, on the basis of its economic 
soundness and humanitarian considerations, with some sentimental 
appeal. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported the 
bill favorably as it came from the House,” and the Senate after 
almost no discussion adopted the House bill,* which became law 
on June 30, 1932, when signed by the President.” 


Summary of Changes in the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act: 1924-1942 


The three amendments to the Rehabilitation Act of 1920 
adopted during the period from 1924 to 1942 did not alter the law 
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materially, the most important change being the Couzens' amend- 
ment of 1930, which permitted reallotment of funds not used by 
some states to others prepared to match and use more than their 
basic allotments. The minimum allotment to any state had been 
increased from the original amount, $5,000, to $10,000. The dis- 
tribution of funds had been changed, so that federal funds were 
sent to the states semi-annually in advance rather than at the 
end of each quarter. 

The wording with respect to the content of state plans 
had been revised, but the revision introduced no new requirement, 
it merely gave recognition to the fact that as the rehabilitation 
program had developed state agencies neither trained nor employed 
teachers, nor did they organize courses. The state plans were 
therefore required to show the plan of administration and suver- 
vision, to give the cualifications of personnel, and to set forth 
methods and policies followed. Other changes in wording were 
adopted: "placement in employment,“ for example, was substituted 
for "return to civil employment." : 

The prohibitions attached to the use of federal funds 
were not changed. The conditions which the states were required 
to meet in order to receive federal aid remained the same. The 
powers and duties of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
were not affected by the amendments. Not a word was changed in 
the section which includes the broad definitions of disabled per- 
sons and rehabilitation. 

Other changes occurred after amendment of the law in 
1932 that affected the federal vocational rehabilitation program 
just as materially as amendment of the act. The grants author- 
ized by the amendment adopted in 1932 were to expire in 1957, but 
before that date additional funds became available through enact- 
ment of other federal legislation. 


Funds for Vocational Rehabilitation under the 
Social Security Act 
A primary objective of those who were interested in leg- 
islation for vocational rehabilitation, and particularly the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, was to secure an indefinite 
extension of the authorization of appropriations. While no au- 
thorization could be permanent, if a future Congress chose other- 
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wise, an indefinite extension would require action by Congress to 
discontinue it. With the short-term extensions, those who sought 
continuance of federal grants had to organize a legislative cam- 

paign every few years. 

The extension secured in 1932 was regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory on two scores: it was not an indefinite extension, and the 
authorization it contained did not increase the grants. In 1933, 
moreover, something of a financial crisis developed when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued an executive order by the terms of which 
the co-operative vocational rehabilitation program was to be re- 
duced by 25 per cent. Although the reduction was later de- 
layed,* and finally revoked early in ios4." there was uncertainty 
during the intervening months as to the amount of federal funds 
that would be available. State officials were confronted with 
great difficulty in planning their programs. Congress, further- 
more, had reduced both the appropriation and the minimum allot- 
ment to the states for the fiscal year 1955-34 from the full au- 
thorization carried by the Rehabilitation Act. 

In October, 1933, additional funds became available for 
vocational rehabilitation of persons on relief or eligible for re- 
lief from a special allocation made by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Although later extended for a longer pe- 
riod, it was first expected that the F.E.R.A. funds would not be 
available after July 1, 1935. The administration of these funds 
was divided between the state relief authority and the state re- 
habilitation department. While the amount of relief funds allo- 
cated, $70,000 a month, permitted a very substantial expansion of 
rehabilitation, the funds were temporary, were restricted to re- 
habilitation of relief clients, and involved dual administration. 
This source, although more than compensating for the reduction of 
funds during 1933-34, was no satisfactory substitute for increased 
funds through the regular channels. 

Another development occurred which was to have great inm- 
portance. The Committee on Economic Security was appointed by 


mi ae President, “Organization of Executive Agencies," 
Executive Order 6166, June 10, 1933, sec. 18. 


“. §. President, Executive Order 6221, July 26, 1933. 


Sy. s, President, Executive Order 6586, February 6, 1954. 
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President Roosevelt in June, 1934, to “study problems relating to 


al Incorporated in the com- 


the economic security of individuals. 
mittee's report which became available early in 1955 was a sec- 
tion devoted to "Educational and Rehabilitation Services." After 
calling attention to the need for vocational training and retrain- 
ing especially for young workers and for those who could have lit- 
tle hope of returning to their ol¢ occupations after the depres- 
sion, the committee considered the particular problems of the dis- 
abled worker. Its statement in this respect was as follows: 


At this point, we desire to call special attention to the 
importance of special programs for the physically handicapped, 
of whom there are many millions in this country. Since the 
passage in 1920 of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
the Government has been assisting the States in a service of 
individual preparation for and placement in employment of per- 
sons vocationally handicapped through industrial or public 
accident, disease, or congenital causes. 

Forty-five States are now participating in this program 
and, since it was launched, approximately 68,000 permanently 
disabled persons have benefited from this service. The work 
done has shown gratifying annual increases, even in the de- 
pression, but is still small in comparison with the need. 

The desirability of continuing this program and correlating 
it with existing and contemplated services to workers in the 
general a tah ae of economic security we believe to be most 
evident. 


The National Rehabilitation Association, the preceding 
fall, had communicated with the committee regarding inclusion of 
provision for vocational rehabilitation in legislation that might 
be recommended by it. When the reply of the executive director 
was not encouraging, the association did not press the matter for 
consideration, but decided to seek another amendment to the Reha- 
bilitation Act which would provide additional funds.® The Reha- 
bilitation Association therefore secured the introduction of a 
bill by Representative Brooks Fletcher, of Ohio, January 7, 1935, 
to increase the annual grants for vocational rehabilitation by 


1U. S$. President, Executive Order 6757, June 29, 1934. 


: Ar S. Committee on Ecgnomic Security, Report to the 
President (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office 
1935), pp. 47-48. ; 


3 : 
U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, Eco- 
nomic Security, Hearings on H. R. 4120, 74th Cong., lst Sess. 
(Washington, 6 C., 1935), p. 468. Statement of John J. Lee. 
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$1,000,000 a year and to make a permanent authorization. 

When the report of the Committee on Economic Security was 
issuec, and when the Economic Security bill, incorporating grants 
for the care of crippled children but making no provision for vo- 
cational rehabilitation, was introduced in Congress, those who 
were seeking increased and permenent authorization of appropria- 
tions for the vocational rehabilitation program decided to at- 
tempt to secure amendment of the bill. Accordingly, they con- 
ferred with members of the staff of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity who agreed that such an amendment would be acceptable.” 

When the House Committee on Ways and Means helé hearings 
on the Economic Security bill, late in January, Representative 
Woodruff questioned the executive director of the Committee on 
Economic Security, E. E. Witte, concerning rehabilitation. Mr. 
“Witte explained that while the report of the committee had 
stressed vocational rehabilitation as a necessary part of a com- 
plete program for economic security, it had not been brought into 
the bill because an existing governmental agency was dealing with 
the problem.° Representatives of the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation appeared to argue that provision for vocational reha- 
bilitation was appropriate to the bill, especially in view of the 
fact that grants for services to crippled children were included.* 
Dr. Little, who had opposed permanent extension of the act so vig- 
orously in 1932, went before the House Committee to submit the 
draft of an amendment to the bill under consideration to author- 
ize annual appropriations of $2,040,000 for grants for vocational 
rehabilitation. The amendment proposed also included a clause 
providing for co-operative agreements between rehabilitation de- 
partments and agencies administering services for crippled chil- 


ie Congress, H. R. 3050, 74th Cong., lst Sess. 


ey. S. Congress, Senate Committee on Finance, Economic 
Security Act, Hearings on S$. 1130, 74th Cong., lst Sess. (Revised 
print; Washington, D. C., 1935), pp. 424-25. Statement of M. M. 
Walter. Mr. Walter was chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
National Rehabilitation Association. 


aie S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, op. 
cit., Hearings on H. R. 4120, p. 165. 


Tibial: pp. 463-70. Statement of John J. Lee, Michigan 
State Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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dren.? The same arguments and the same amendment were later ad- 


vanced to the Senate Committee on Finance which also held hear- 
ings on the Economic Security bill.” 

No opposition to the proposal was manifested at the hear- 
ings. Support for it was not forthcoming, however, from one of 
the witnesses who might logically have been expected to be con- 
cerned with more adequate provision for vocational rehabilitation. 
The Commissioner of Education, the federal official administering 
the program,” appeared before both Congressional committees to 
seek clarification of some of the provisions of the bills and in- 
sertion of a new title which would make possible federal appro- 
priations of $10,000,000 annually for grants for the education of 
physically hancicapped children. Although the amendment to pro- 
vide for increased grants for vocational rehabilitation had been 
proposed to the committees several days earlier, the Commissioner 
of Education made no mention of the subject.* 

The Social Security bill, later drafted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, contained provision for vocational rehabilita- 
tion in the form of a permanent authorization of grants of 
$1,938,000 a year, an increase of slightly more than 75 per cent, 
and the sum authorized to be appropriated for federal administra- 
tion was increased from $80,000 to $102,000 a year. The report 
of the Ways and Means Committee declared that the provision for 
increased federal aid for vocational rehabilitation was made "in 
recognition of the importance of such work in a permanent program 
for economic security."> In the debate in the House, little at- 


linia., p. 549. 


eu. S. Congress, Senate Committee on Finance, op. cit., 
Hearings on S. 1130, pp. 424-28. Statement of M. M. Walter. 


othe functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation were transferred to the Office of Education in 19353. This 
will be considered below. 


*Ipia., po. 7351-37; U. S. Congress, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, op. cit., pp. 1070-79. Statements of John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. 


Sy. S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, The 
Social Security Bill, H. Revort 615, to accompany H. R. 7260, 
74th Cong., lst Sess., April 5, 1935, p. 13. 
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tention was given to vocational rehabilitation, and no opposition 
was expressed to its inclusion in the bill. A few passing refer- 
ences to it were made, principally by Representative Fletcher who 
referred to the bill he had introduced to amend the Rehabilita- 
tion Act and who endorsed the program;+ by Representative Truax 
of Ohio who mentioned serving on a state board for vocational ed- 
ucation;*© by Representative Robsion of Kentucky who recalled his 
defense of vocational rehabilitation in 1924;° and by Representa- 
tive Kenney of New Jersey who offered a pro forma amendment in 
order to be able to take the floor to voice his support for voca- 
tional rehabilitation.* 

When the bill went to the Senate, the inclusion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation was accepted by the Committee on Finance 
which commented in its report on the “great need for expansion of 
the service."> There was no discussion of the provision for vo- 
cational rehabilitation on the floor of the Senate; indeed, Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison, in leading off debate on tne bill, commented on 
the fact that he was not discussing rehabilitation because the 
provision would meet “universal approval." 

The Social Security Act did not amend the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. Rather, it authorized that certain appropria- 
tions be made in order to extend and strengthen the co-operative 
program of vocational rehabilitation and “to continue to carry 


Ing Congressional Record 5599-5600 (April 13, 1935). 


“Ibid., p. 5690 (April 15, 1935).  “Ibid., p. 5693. 
4Ibid., p. 6047 (April 19, 1935). 


ots S. Congress, Senate Committee on Finance, The Social 
Security Bill, S. Report 628, to accompany H. R. 7260, 74th Cong., 
lst Sess., May 13, 1935, p. 20. 


699 Congressional Record 9270 (June 14, 1935). One 
slight difference between the House and Senate provisions for re- 
habilitation might be mentioned. The House bill, in making the 
authorization for appropriations for administration, referred to 
"the Federal agency authorized to administer it," i.e., the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1920. The Senate adopted a committee amendment 
to refer specifically to the U. S. Office of Education. In the 
conference that followed the many disagreements between the Sen- 
ate and House bills, the recommendation was made that the Senate 
recede from its amendment, and this was done. (U. S. Congress, 
Social Security Bill, H. Report 1540, Conference Report to ac- 
Company H.R. 7260, 74th Cone., 1st Sess.,; July 16, 1935, pp. 10.) 
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out the provisions and purposes" of the National Vocational Reha-~ 
bilitation Act of 1920, as amended. During the fiscal years 19356 
and 1937 when funds amounting to $1,097,000 were available under 
the 1932 extension of the basic law, the appropriation of $841,000 
was authorized by the Social Security Act, thereafter the same 
total, $1,938,000, was authorized to be appropriated annually. 
Likewise, an additional $22,000 for administration was authorized 
for 1936 and 1937, thereafter $102,000 was authorized to be appro- 
priated annually. Provision for co-operation between state agen- 
cies administering services to crippled children and state reha- 
bilitation agencies was not neglected but was incorporated in the 
section of the law relating to state plans for services for crip- 
pled children.” 

The Social Security Act thus accomplished three objectives 
of rehabilitation officials, namely, a permanent authorization, 
increased grants, and increased support for federal administra- 
tion. These objectives had been denied by Congress in 1930 and 
again in 1932. 

The next legislative moves of the National Rehabilitation 
Association met with less success. Early in 1936, the legislative 
committee of the association, in anticipation of the discontinu- 
ance of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration's allocation 
of funds, sought to have Congress appropriate funds free of the 
matching requirement. The Senate did pass the appropriation bill 
in such a form, but the House did not concur, and the attempt 
failed.” The following year the committee again approached mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House with a program 
involving increased federal appropriations and liberalization of 
the terms of the National Act, but were advised to wait for hear- 
ings on Social Security Act amendments which were expected to be 
held in 1938.4 


2 


49 U. S. Statutes at Large 633-34; c. 531, sec. 531 (Ti- 
tle V, Part 4). Act of August 14, 1935. 


®Ipid., p. 632; sec. 513 (a) (6) (Title V, Part 2). 


National Rehabilitation News, II (May, 1936), 7. 


4 
Mark M. Walter, “Legislation,” ibid., III (June, 1937), 
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A bill, sponsored by the National Rehabilitation Associ- 
ation, was introduced in the Senate early in 1938 by Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette. The LaFollette bill called for amendment 
of the Social Security Act to double the minimum state allotment 
and to authorize grants for vocational rehabilitation amounting 
to $3,000,000 for the fiscal year, 1938-39, $4,000,000 for the 
next year, and $5,000,000 annually thereafter. The bill per- 
mitted use of the funds not only for the rehabilitation of those 
who could be assisted to become self-supporting, but also for the 
more severely disabled who could be made only “partially" self- 
supporting. The bill also expressly permitted the funds to be 
used for maintenance of persons undergoing training (although 
limited to 20 per cent of the total), an expenditure which the 
federal administrative authority did not then regard as permissi- 
ble under the National Rehabilitation Act. Provision was made 
for almost doubling the amount authorized to be appropriated for 
federal administration and research.+ Three months later the 
same bill was introduced in the House by Representative Harry 
Sauthoff of Wisconsin.” Neither bill was ever reported out of 
committee. 

At the end of the year, the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, meeting in annual convention, approved a similar legis- 
lative program for the next year. It endorsed a new provision to 
increase the minimum allotments to the states by $5,000 each year, 
during the three years that the authorization of the grants was 
being increased from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. Another new pro- 
vision that was approved involved changing the original defini- 
tion of rehabilitation, by substituting a longer and more compli- 
cated one, but nonetheless one that was hardly more comprehen- 
sive.” Introduction in Congress of a bill incorporating these 
provisions was secured, * but it died in committee. 


ly. 3. Congress, 8S. 3541, 75th Cong., 3a Sess. 


Seto Congress, H. R. 10386, 75th Cong., 3d Sess. 


Mark M. Walter, “Report of the Legislative Committee,“ 
National Rehabilitation News, IV (December, 1938), 7. 


wie S. Congress, S. 422, 76th Cong., lst Sess., intro- 
duced by Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, January 9, 1959. 
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When the House Committee on Ways and Means held hearings 
on the many amendments to the Social Security Act that were being 
proposed, the question of revising the law with respect to the 
provision it made for vocational rehabilitation was not neglected. 
Representatives of the National Rehabilitation Association were 
again heard by the committee. The arguments advanced in 1959 in 
support of an expanded program, as compared with those of 1924 
when the first extension of the National-Rehabilitation Act was 
being urged before the House Committee on Education, reflect the 
many changes that had occurred in those years. In 1924, continued 
federal aid was sought on the ground that the first purpose of the 
Original law, promotion and stimulation of state activity, was in- © 
complete and that the whole effort would collapse were federal 
support withdrawn. In 1939, not only the necessity of federal aid 
but also the propriety of the federal treasury bearing part of the 
burden of cost were dead issues; the indefinite extension of 
grants in 19355 had settled them. Thus in 1959, for the first time, 
proponents of more adequate federal provision for vocational reha- 
bilitation could and did argue the need for larger grants, without 
being first required to argue the case for any grants at all. The 
chief emphasis of the principal witness, Mark M. Walter, was upon 
unmet needs, with secondary stress laid upon the fact that voca- 
tional rehabilitation paid dividends when cost of service was com- 
pared with the increased earning capacity of those assisted. 

The changes suggested to the committee were similar to 
those incorporated in the bills sponsored by the National Rehabil- 
itation Association. First, enlarged federal grants and higher 
minimum state allotments were requested, the proposal being that 
the authorization for grants be increased a million dollars a 
year, until the authorization reached $5,000,000, and that the 
minimum allotments be raised to $20,000 immediately and later to 
$30,000. Second, two changes were suggested with respect to the 
federal administrative agency, the one to increase its funds for 
administration and research, the other to establish it as an in- 
dependent bureau in the Department of the Interior, thus accord- 


ly, S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, So- 
cial Security, Hearings Relative to the Social Security Amendments 
of 1939, 76th Cong., lst Sess. (Revised print; Washington, D. C., 
1939), II, 1306-9. 
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ing to it greater autonomy and removing it from the Office of Ed- 
ucation, an agency which had not demonstrated any great interest 
in vocational rehabilitation during the five years it had been 
administering the program. Third, modifications of the law were 
proposed to permit service to be extended to persons not eligible 
under the policies of the federal agency and to permit types of 
service to those eligible which had been ruled by the federal 
agency as not permissible expenditures from matching funds.* It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find words to broaden the 
definition of rehabilitation incorporated in the original act, 
namely, "the rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a 
remunerative occupation." Congress could, perhaps, point out 
that it had meant just what it had said, nineteen years earlier. 
The National Rehabilitation Association was seeking inclusion of 
service for those who, while fitted for a remunerative occupa- 
tion, would not be fitted for one which would be wholly self-sup- 
porting and inclusion of such services as provision of mainte- 
nance while in training which the federal agency had not yet 
ruled to be a permissible expenditure. 

The bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee in- 
cluded an increase of $1,000,000 a year in the authorization for 
grants, or a total of $2,938,000 per year. The other changes 
proposed were not acted upon favorably. The report of the com- 
mittee is interesting on two scores. With respect to the in- 
creased authorization, the committee stressed the unmet need for 
services of vocational rehabilitation, but recommended an author- 
ization that would by no means meet that need. The committee ap- 
parently contemplated future increases, however, for it pointed 
out, “obviously it would not be wise to appropriate at once funds 
sufficient to meet the whole vocational rehabilitation problem. "* 
The committee's report also indicated that its members were more 
familiar with the law than with the interpretation of its terms 
by the federal administrative agency. Although use of federal 
and matching funds for medical and surgical treatment has never 


lipia., pp. 1509, 1514. 


ey. S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, So- 


cial Security Act Amendments of 1959, H. Report 728, to acconm- 
pany H. R. 6685, 76th Cong., lst Sess., June 2, 1939, p. 35l. 
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been permitted by the policies of the federal agency, this report 
of the Ways and Means Committee referred to provision of medical 
and surgical treatment as among the purposes of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 
| The Republican minority on the committee not only placed 
their stamp of approval on the provision for an increased appro- 
priation for vocational rehabilitation, but took pains to point 

out that they had "strongly urged" that such provision be made.” 
Daniel A. Reed of New York, a Republican member of the committee, 
was later credited by its chairman, Representative Doughton, with 
having been "very persuasive in securing an increase in the au- 
thorization. "© It is widely known that the committee, with Mr. 
Reed absent, first rejected the inclusion of any increase in re- 
habilitation funds but that Mr. Reed was able later to secure re- 
consideration of the action. 

The provision for vocational rehabilitation was not an 
issue in the debate on the bill. The committee chairman, in his 
explanatory remarks, referred briefly to the increase recommended. 
Representative Reed spoke at greater length, alluding to his con- 
tinued interest in vocational rehabilitation which went back to 
his first introduction to such work in Paris during the World War, 
outlining the history of the federal legislation for grants, and 
commenting on the development of the program. Two members of the 
House interrupted to recall Mr. Reed's earlier support for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and Mr. Doughton remarked upon his plea” 
for increased aid when the bill was in committee.* Later in the 
debate, there was brief reference to vocational rehabilitation, 
with one Representative implying that he understood the law had 
not been interpreted as broadly as it might have been, and another 
replying that Congress could not “enact a law and administer it | 
too," but that the increased grants would "enable the States to 
give greater assistance."° 

The Senate Committee on Finance which heard much the same ~ 
statement from the representative of the National Rehabilitation 


lipia., pp. 29-30. ®Ipid., p. 120. 


Sea Congressional Record 6703 (June 6, 1939). 


4tbid., pp. 6701-3.  Ibid., pp. 6893-95 (June 9, 1939). 
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Association as the House Ways and Means Committee had heara,? was 
more generous in its recommendation. The committee's report rec- 
ommended increasing the authorization of grants to $4,000,000, 
the minimum state allotment to $30,000, and the sum authorized 
for federal administration to $150,000.° The Senate accepted 
these amendments, and vocational rehabilitation did not figure in 
the debate.® A conference committee resolved the differences 
relative to vocational rehabilitation by compromise. 

As amended in 1939, the Social Security Act authorized 
appropriations of $3,500,000 a year for grants to the states, set 
the minimum allotment for any state at $20,000, and authorized 
the sum of $150,000 a year to be appropriated for federal admin- 
istration.* The basic rehabilitation legislation remained the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920, as amended in 1924, 1930, 
and 1952, although the authorization for grants which it carried 
expired in 1937. Other changes occurred that had the force of 
law, but they have stemmed from administrative reorganization 
under a broad authority granted by Congress rather than by speci- 
fic Congressional action. 


‘ Administrative Reorganization 


The first attempted administrative reorganization came 
under the terms of a provision incorporated in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act for 1933. Congress as an economy measure au- 
thorized the President to transfer and consolidate executive 
agencies, with his orders to be effective in sixty days unless 
disapproved by either branch of Congress or made effective ear- 


ei} S. Congress, Senate Committee on Finance, Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments, Hearings on H. R. 6635, 76th Cong., lst 
Sess. (Revised print; Washington, D. C., 1939), pp. 310-12. 
Statement of M. M. Walter. 


Zu. S. Congress, Senate Committee on Finance, Social Se- 


curity Act Amendments of 1939, S. Report 734, to accompany H. R. 
6635, 76th Cong., lst Sess., July 7, 1939, pp. 37-39, 69-70. 


534 Congressional Record 8839-8840 (July 11, 1939). 


453 U. S. Statutes at Large 1381 (1939). 


“Congideration of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1943 is deferred to the last chapter. 
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lier by concurrent resolution.+ Some months later, and after he 


had been defeated in the November election, President Hoover is- 
sued a series of executive orders under the authority granted him 
by this statute. Included was an order transferring the functions 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the Department of 
the Interior where there was to be established a Division of Edu- 
cation, Health and Recreation. The Federal Board was to serve 
only in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the President recommended that legislation be enacted to abolish 
the board.* 

When Congress had considered the statute in question, the 
question of vocational education had been discussed. Senator 
Blaine of Wisconsin had, indeed, secured an amendment to the bill 
which specifically prohibited abolition of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education.®© The year before the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, already referred to, had recommended aboli- 
tion of the Federal Board and transfer of its functions to a De- 
partment of Education, the establishment of which was also recom- 
mended.* 

Within two weeks of the issuance of President Hoover's 
executive orders, resolutions were introduced in both houses of 
Congress to disapprove the transfer of the functions of the Fed- 
eral Board and its practical if not technical abolition. Con- 
gress did not act upon these, however, but rather the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution disapproving all the trans- 
fers ordered by the President. The transfer of the Federal Board 
did not figure in the debate, which centered on the contention of 
the Democratic majority that the incoming President should be per- 
mitted to perform the reorganization and that he should not be 
expected to take office only two weeks after fifty-eight govern- 

147 U.S. Statutes at Large 413-15. Act of June 30, 1932. 

E76 Congressional Record 234-40 (December 9, 1932). Mes- 


sage from the President. See also, U. S. President, Executive 
Order 5962, December 9, 1932. 


°75 Congressional Record 12156 (June 7, 1932); 47 U. S. 
Statutes at Large 415 (1932). 


4National Advisory Committee on Education, op. cit., pp. 
95-96. 
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ment agencies had been reorganized or transferred. 


Congress later amended the provision relating to reorgan- 
ization to strengthen it, and, as revised, no specific exception 
-for the Federal Board for Vocational Education was included.” 
Acting under this authority, President Roosevelt transferred the 
functions of the Federal Board to the Department of the Interior, 
effective August 10, 1933, and provided that the Board itself 
should continue in an advisory capacity, serving without compen- 
sation.° This order differed from the one issued some months ear- 
lier by President Hoover in that it made no stipulation regarding 
assignment of the functions within the Department of the Interior. 
The President issued the order and transmitted his message to 
Congress in the crowded, closing days of the session. Probably 
at least partly for this reason, Congress did not discuss the 
transfer of the Federal Board, although it did find time to ex- 
press considerable opposition to reduction of grants for voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation by 25 ver cent. 

The second administrative reorganization to affect voca- 
tional rehabilitation came six years later. The Reorganization 
Act of 1939 directed the President to investigate the organization 
of all federal agencies and to formulate a plan for reducing ex- 
penditures and increasing efficiency. * Under the terms of the 
Reorganization Plan I, prepared by the President and issued April 
25, 1959, the Federal Security Agency was established, July 1, 
1939. The Office of Education, to which the Secretary of the In- 
terior had assigned the functions of the Federal Board, was trans- 
ferred to the new agency.” 

Neither of these transfers was designed to give the fed- 
eral rehabilitation service the autonomy that had long been be- 


lig Congressional Record 2112-126 (January 19, 1933). 
249 U. S. Statutes at Large 1517-19. Act of March 3, 
1933. 48 ibid. 16. Act of March 20, 1933. 


Sy, S. President, Executive Order 6166, June 10, 1933. 
This executive order, as noted earlier, provided also for reduc- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation grants, a section of the order 
that was later revoked. 


453 U. S. Statutes at Large 561 (1939). 
“Ibid. 1424. Reorganization Plan I. 
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lieved by many observers to be necessary for the best development 
of. the vocational rehabilitation program. Transfer of the func- 
tions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the De- 
partment of the Interior, with the subsequent assignment of the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation and vocational educa- 
tion to the Office of Education, left vocational rehabilitation 
under vocational education, and it became a relatively smaller 
part of the administrative agency. Neither the Secretary of the 
Interior nor the Commissioner of Education was concerned with 
similar problems, and the latter demonstrated his lack of inter- 
est in the program in 1935, when, as already noted, he appeared 
before the Congressional committees conducting hearings on the 
Social Security Act and did not once refer to the needs of the 
vocational rehabilitation program. While the transfer of the Of- 
fice of Education to the Federal Security Agency in 1959 brought 
vocational rehabilitation for the first time into &4n agency in 
which other branches were concerned with problems of individual 
adjustment, the service remained in the Office of Education. 


Extension of Vocational Rehabilitation Grants 
to Special Jurisdictions: 1920-1942 

Federal grants for vocational rehabilitation have been 
extended beyond the four-year period for which they were origi- 
nally made, and federal aid for vocational rehabilitation has 
also been extended, in a geographical sense, beyond the forty- 
eight states included under the basic law. When the House of 
Representatives was debating passage of the rehabilitation (Fess) 
bill, in October, 1919, an amendment was offered to extend its 
application to the territories, but it was defeated. In 1924, 
however, Congress enacted a law which extended to the Territory 
of Hawaii the provisions of several grant-in-aid laws, among 
which was the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The act 
prescribed that the same conditions should be applied to Hawaii 
as to the states and, beginning with the fiscal year 1925, au- 
thorized an appropriation of $5,000 a year for allotment to the 
territory. The law expressly provided that amending or supple- 
mentary acts to the Rehabilitation Act of 1920 should also apply 


leg Congressional Record 6916 (October 14, 1919). 
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to Hawaii. The Social Security Act provided that $5,000 of the 
funds it authorized for vocational rehabilitation should be ap- 
portioned to Hawaii.© This brought to $10,000 the federal funds 
annually available for matching with territorial funds for the 
support of a vocational rehabilitation program. Hawaii did not 
accept the terms of the Rehabilitation Act by legislative action, 
however, until May 14, 1935, and co-operative relations were not 
established with the federal agency until June l, 1936.° The 
amendments to the Social Security Act, adopted in 1959, increased 
the sum reserved for apportionment to Hawaii from $5,000 to 
$15,000 per year.* The total federal funds available to Hawaii 
then amounted to $20,000 per year, the same as the minimum state 
allotment, for the authorization of $5,000 carried by the special 
act of 1924 continued. 

In 1931, Congress acted to extend to Puerto Rico the pro- 
visions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Puerto Rico was 
made subject to the same conditions that applied to the states, 
and the sum of $15,000 a year for two years was authorized to be 
appropriated for allotment to Puerto Rico.° The authorization 
would thus expire June 50, 19353, the date when the grants author- 
ized by the 1930 extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
also expired. Puerto Rico, although its legislature accepted the 
act in 1951, did not inaugurate co-operative relations with the 
federal agency and establish a program until July l, 1936.° Prior 
to the beginning of the co-operative program, the solicitor of 


145 U. S. Statutes at Large 17; c. 46. Act of March 10, 


"49 ibid. 633 (1935). By definition, state, in the So- 
cial Security Ket included Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia in all its provisions except those relating to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. (Ibid., p. 647.) 


1924. 


Sy. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 


the Ph sically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
RTH , 1936) 


ington, aoe 1?. 


455 U. S. Statutes at Large 1381 (1939). 
946 ibid. 489; c. 404. Act of March 3, 1931. 





“U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 
yhe Physically Handicapped, p. 18. 
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the Department of the Interior had rendered an opinion that the 
special act of 1931 and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act consti- 
tuted sufficient authority for the federal administrative agency 
to submit estimates for appropriations to the Budget Bureau. 
Subsequently, Congress found them to be sufficient authorization 
to appropriate funds to be allotted to Puerto Rico.” 

The Social Security Act Amendments of 1959 provided that, 
beginning January 1, 1940, Puerto Rico should share in the grants 
for vocational rehabilitation on the same basis as a state.° 
Since that time, Congress has not appropriated funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation under the special act of 1951. 

In 1935, Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach introduced a 
bill? providing for extension of the National Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act to Alaska. The Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor reported the bill favorably, with the observation that it was 
not in conflict with the President's financial program,” and the 
Senate passed the bi11.© It was then referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education, which never reported it. On December 19, 
1941, Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate from Alaska, introduced in the 
House a bill to extend federal grants for vocational rehabilita- 
tion to Alaska on the same conditions that apply to the states 
and to authorize an annual appropriation of $15,000 for allotment 
to Alaska.’ The bill was not acted upon by the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, but was again introduced in the Seventy-eighth Con- 


lijoya E. Blauch, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Disabled, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 
No. 9 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 
LOs sir a. 


"49 U. S. Statutes at Large 1798-99 (1936). 
553 ibid. 1398 (1939). 


AY es Congress, 8. 35167, 74th Cong., lst Sess. 


Oy S. Congress, Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
Extendi Vocational Education and Civilian Vocational Rehabili- 
tation to Alaska, 5S. Report 1725, to accompany S. 5167, 74th 
Cong., 2d Sess., February 24, 1936. 


560 Congressional Record 4488 (March 27, 1936). 
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gress.+ 

In 1929, Congress made provision for a program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the District of Columbia. This law, 
which was passed with almost no discussion and with no expressed 
‘opposition, is an interesting one.” As the House Committee on 
Education pointed out in reporting the bill, establishment of a 
rehabilitation program in the District of Columbia "would provide 
a national laboratory for research in discovering ways of reha- 
bilitating disabled persons."° It was for this reason that the 
law charged the agency which administered the federal grants to 
the states, rather than a district agency, with operation of the 
program. The United States Public Health Service was authorized 
to co-operate in the work. The United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission and the Federal Board were required to formu- 
late a plan of co-operation. Use of the funds for maintenance 
expenses of persons being trained was expressly permitted. The 
appropriation of $15,000 a year of federal funds was authorized 
but matching by District of Columbia funds was required, the ap- 
propriation of which was authorized by the same teaver in 19575 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of the District of Columbia was 
amended to authorize federal rehabilitation appropriations of 
$25,000 per year and appropriation of the same amount from Dis- 
trict of Columbia funds for matching purposes.° 


*& *& & & & 


In review, Congress appears, on the whole, to have 
treated vocational rehabilitation well, although its members did 
not, of course, support vocational rehabilitation with unanimity. 


ly, S. Congress, H. R. 337, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

“69 Congressional Record 9945 (May 25, 1928); 70 ibid. 
3158 (February 9, 1929); ibid., p. 3664 (February 18, 1929) . 

Sy, S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 


Rehabilitation, H. Report 1578, to accompany H. R. 13251, 70th 
Cong., lst Sess., May 9, 1928, p. l. 


445 U. S. Statutes at Large 1260; c. 303. Act of Febru- 
ary 235, 1929. 
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There were qpponents to this type of federal aid, but they never 
succeeded in damaging the legislative base of the program. 

In 1920, Congress passed a broad and inclusive law for 
extending grants of federal funds to aid the states in developing 
vocational rehabilitation. Although the law was amended three 
times, the amendments served to strengthen and improve it, not to 
weaken it. Congress did hesitate for fifteen years before increas- 
ing the federal authorization of appropriations for rehabilitation 
and before making the authorization permanent. That hesitation 
was perhaps justified by the relatively slow development of re- 
ally sound rehabilitation programs in the states. The federal 
agency administering the grants was not in a position to go to 
Congress with strong arguments for a permanent and enlarged pro- 
gram when most states had rehabilitation legislation that was con- 
tingent upon continued federal aid and some states were not match- 
ing in full the federal allotments. 

The law's requirement that state administration be in the 
hands of state boards for vocational education rather than any 
suitable agency of a state's choice was doubtless unwise. While 
primary responsibility for this provision must rest with Congress, 
Congress at least did not create the plan which had its origin in 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Federal administra- 
tion has been lodged in agencies not primarily interested in vo- 
cational rehabilitation, but here Gongress can hardly be held ac- 
countable. Congress twice gave the President authority to reor- 
ganize executive departments and, while reorganization to accord 
vocational rehabilitation adequate status and autonomy might not 
have resulted in economy, it certainly could have been justified 
on grounds of efficiency. 

Congress was not generous in supplying funds for federal 
administration of the program. The original bills introduced in 
1918 would have appropriated $200,000 a year for federal adminis- 
tration, a sum that has not yet been reached, and even the author- 
ization did not reach half that sum until 1935. Federal adminis- 
tration itself needs to be considered, however, before drawing 
conclusions regarding the reluctance of Congress to increase its 
appropriations for federal administration. 


CHAPTER III 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The federal administrative agency, in carrying out the 
provisions of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act, is not 
merely a disbursing agency for federal funds, but is given by its 
terms comprehensive power to control the purposes for which ex- 
penditures of federal and matching funds are made by state reha- 
bilitation agencies. The power of the federal agency has, how- 
ever, through the twenty-odd years of the program been limited 
more by the circumstances surrounding its administrators than by 
the letter of the law. 

During the first fifteen years, when federal grants were 
on a temporary basis, long-range planning for sound development 
of a national program was difficult. The Republican administra- 
tions of the 'twenties were by no means committed to federal di- 
rection of grant-in-aid programs and had many reservations re- 
garding federal aid to the states both in principle and in prac- 
tice. The administration of grants for vocational rehabilitation 
was not the primary concern of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and its successor in administration, the Office of Edu- 
cation. Vocational Rehabilitation occupied a place secondary to 
voéational education not only in federal administration but also 
inthe states, with the result that it has always been something 
of a stepchild. 

These difficulties should be kept in mind in considering 
federal administration of vocational rehabilitation. Leadership 
for vigorous administration could hardly be expected from offi- 
clals whose primary interests were centered upon a very different 
type of program. Unfortunate results might have stemmed from 
manifestations of vigor in administration, moreover, for its 


a 

The reader is again reminded that this chapter and the 
following four chapters relate entirely to the situation existing 
before enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 19435. 
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friends in Congress, with a few notable exceptions, were champions 
of a "worthy" and humanitarian undertaking, rather than an effi- 
cient and effective service. The very fact that vocational reha- 
bilitation mustered votes in Congress and supporters elsewhere 
more on the basis of its aims than its achievements was undoubt- 
edly a weakness in that it provided no impetus, and may even have 
been a positive hindrance, to thorough and searching evaluation 

of accomplishments. It is on the basis of such evaluations that 
sounder practice evolves. 


The Administrative Agency 


In considering the development of federal legislation for 
vocational rehabilitation note has already been taken of the fed- 
eral agency charged with the administration of the grants. It 
will be recalled that the structure of the first administrative 
agency, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, resulted from 
compromise between the opposing views of those advocating grants 
for vocational education. Only a year after it was established 
in 1917, the all-federal program of rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors was entrusted to it. Two years later the 
grant-in-aid program of rehabilitation became its responsibility. 
The board administered the three diverse programs only one year, 
however, as soldier rehabilitation was transferred to the newly 
established Veterans' Bureau in 1921. 

The three programs were diverse, although the board ap- 
pears never to have been fully cognizant of their differences. 
Civilian vocational rehabilitation was regarded as a mere phase 
of vocational education, a logical extension of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. As already indicated, the two programs were more notable 
for their differences than similarities for vocational rehabilita- 
tion is a problem of individual adjustment in which vocational 
training is only one of many resources to be utilized. The admin- 
istrative problems were different too: in vocational education, 
the Federal Board dealt with state agencies which themselves ad- 
ministered no direct services, but were concerned with supervi- 
sion of and standard-setting for local vocational schools and with 
the training of vocational teachers; in vocational rehabilitation, 
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the Federal Board dealt with state agencies which themselves were 
directly responsible for service. to individuals. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education was composed 
of three salaried members and four busy officials who were ex- 
officio members .+ The full board met only occasionally to con- 
sider major questions of policy, the three salaried members and 
the Commissioner of Education, an ex-officio member, constituting 
a standing committee which exercised the functions of the board 
between its rather infrequent meetings. Actual details of admin- 
istration were left to the director. There were, thus, four full- 
time heads all drawing substantial salaries. Authority was di- 
vided and responsibility was further shared with the four ex-of- 
ficio members of the board. The three salaried board members were 
selected to represent the agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
gcial, and labor interests of the country. The salaried members 
of the board occasionally appeared at conferences of rehabilita- 
tion officials but their speeches did not indicate that an appre- 
ciable portion of their time had gone into study of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

The chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division re- 
ported to the director of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion as did the chiefs of the four specialized branches of voca- 
tional education. Thus, although vocational rehabilitation the- 
oretically enjoyed the status of a division and was so designated 
on organization charts, in reality it held a position co-ordinate 
with each of the four services in vocational education. 

When the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education were transferred to the Office of Education in 1933, 
vocational rehabilitation lost even its theoretical status as a 
division. The President's executive order transferred the func-— 
tions of the board to the Department of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior then assigned its functions to the Commis- 
sioner of Education who, in turn, was directed to effect the nec- 
essary reorganization of the Office of Education. The former di- 
rector of the Federal Board for Vocational Education became the 


1the Secretaries of jiiaaeh enka Commerce, and Labor, and 
the Commissioner of Education. 


eu. Ss. Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1933 
(Washington, D. C., 1933), p. 264. 
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assistant commissioner for vocational education and had charge of 
the Vocational Division which included both vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation. This transfer did not benefit vo- 
cational rehabilitation which remained in an agency concerned 
with dissimilar problems and in one in which problems of individ- 
ual adjustment were not likely to be understood thoroughly. If 
anything, its position was weakened. The Department of the Inte- 
rior itself was chiefly concerned with problems even more dissim- 
ilar. 

The board was continued without change in composition as 
the Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education. As the re- 
vised title suggests its functions are purely advisory anc the 
three members who formerly devoted their full-time to the office 
now serve only when meetings are called and without compensation. 
Abolition of the Advisory Board was recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Education.+ The committee found that "experience 
with the Board appears to demonstrate that, as now constituted, 
it cannot serve effectively." The board seldom participated in 
the development of policies and, indeed, met only five times from 
19335 to 1938, when the committee issued its report.* 

Since 1938, reports of the Office of Education appear to 
indicate that the board has been more active, and it now meets 
i: The Advisory Board was consulted, among other 
matters, regarding the policies to be followed in the administra- 
tion of the Randolph-Sheppard Act, a responsibility of the federal 
vocational rehabilitation service.* 


four times a year. 


The Advisory Board has played 


Ithis committee of which Floyd W. Reeves was chairman was 
appointed by President Roosevelt in 1936 to study the question of 
federal aid for vocational education. The assignment of the com- 
mittee was enlarged the following year to include consideration 
of the whole question of the relationship of the federal govern- 
ment to education. The committee subsequently issued a general 
report and a series of monographs. 


Zu. 8, Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Com- 
aera (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), Ds 


“Letter from J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
August 4, 1942. 


+The Randolph-Sheppard Act authorizes the operation of 
vending stands by blind persons in federal buildings. Operators 
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no active part in recent developments in the vocational rehabili- 
tation progrem. Another official advisory group, the States Vo- 

cational Rehabilitation Council, assists the Office of Education 

in the development of rehabilitation policies, and its functions 

are later to be discussed. 

When the Federal Board for Vocational Education was an 
administrative board its structure was hardly designed to facili- 
tate effective administration. Its inherent defects in structure 

remain now that it is an advisory board. The Secretaries of Agri- 
) culture, Commerce, and Labor do not have the time to study and 
give thoughtful consideration to the problems of the Commissioner 
of Education. Furthermore, the appointive members, selected to 
advise upon matters pertaining to vocational education, may have 
little or no interest in that entirely different program, voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Shortly after the Federal Security Agency was established 
on July 1, 1939, and the United States Office of Education was 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the new agency, 
the Vocational Division was reorganized into two divisions, one 
of vocational education, the other of vocational rehabilitation. 
The chief of the vocational rehabilitation service became direc- 
tor of the new Vocational Rehabilitation Division and was in- 
structed to report directly to the Commissioner of Education. 
This reorganization was in line with the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Education that the federal rehabilitation 
service be given increased status in order that it might co-oper- 


1 


ate more effectively with other federal agencies concerned with 


are licensed by co-operating state agencies, but no federal grants 
are provided either for state administration or for assisting the 
operators to establish themselves. This study is restricted to 
the federal grant-in-aid program. 

ly memorandum of the Commissioner of Education informing 
chief state school officers of the change which was effective 
July 28, 1939, indicated that discussions with chief state school 
officers, the Executive Committee of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, and members of the Executive Committee of the States' 
Rehabilitation Council had preceded the reorganization. U. S. 
Office of Education, "Reorganization of Administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in the United States Office of Education," 
Memorandum from the Commissioner of Education to Chief State 
School Officers (Washington, D. C., August 30, 1939). (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) | 
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related problems. 


The Commissioner of Education, in his annual report for 
1940, commented on the fact that transfer of the Office of Educa- 
tion to the Federal Security Agency “brought the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division in closer contact with most of the governmen- 
tal agencies with which the work of rehabilitation is most closely 
related" and that, as a result, it had been "possible to acconm- 
plish more effective cooperation between Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion" and other services in the Federal Security Agency.” Thus 
administrative reorganization, rather than legislative change, as 
several times suggested, ended the subordination of vocational 
rehabilitation to vocational education. Severance of the adminis- 
tration of vocational rehabilitation from that of education, long 
the aim of some persons in the field, was not accomplished, but 
vocational rehabilitation was at last placed within an agency in 
which other branches were concerned with related problems. It 
remained within the Office of Education, however, an agency con- 
cerned with different problems. | 

Throughout its history the federal rehabilitation service 
appears to have enjoyed more autonomy and administrative freedom 
than is suggested by its organizational structure. As it was a 
relatively small and quite different program from vocational edu- 
cation, higher officials tended not to interfere with its routine 
operation and development. This freedom, founded more on indif- 
ference perhaps than on understanding, was not of a kind to stim- 
ulate administrative action, and the freedom of action accorded 
the federal rehabilitation service was probably such that it ex- 
isted only so long as it created no problems for the higher offi- 
clals. At the same time, this situation did offer an opportunity 
for the exercise of initiative and leadership that was, perhaps, 
not fully realized. 


Organization of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division 


The organization within the federal rehabilitation service 


ly, S. Advisory Committee on Education, op. cit., p. 215. 


ey" S. Commissioner of Eaucation, Annual Revort, 1940 
(Washington, D. C., 1941), p. 63. 
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has remained the same, in spite of the shifts and changes in the 
administering agency. The professional staff of the division in- 
cludes, in addition to the director, four regional and four spe- 
cial agents having to do with the administration of vocational 
rehabilitation grants to the states. There is a supporting 
stenographic and clerical force. 

The work of the division is organized on both a regional 
and functional basis. The country is divided into four regions, 
Northeastern, Southern, Central, and Western.” Although the vo- 
cational rehabilitation service of the District of Columbia is 
directly administered by the Federal Rehabilitation Division and 
its supervisor reports to the director, it is also included in 
the regional organization. Its position is thus an anomalous one 
for although federal rehabilitation funds are required to be 
matched by District of Columbia funds, a district authority does 
not administer it; and although administered directly by the fed- 
eral agency, it is in some ways supervised by the regional agent 
and treated like a state service. Hawaii and Puerto Rico are in- 
cluded in the Western and Southern Regions respectively. 

The regional agents are responsible for the continuing 
services in their resvective regions. Their headquarters are in 
the Washington office, but they spend, on the average, over half 
their time in the field. There has been some demand on the part 
of state rehabilitation officials for the establishment of re- 
gional offices in order to make the agents more easily available 


this number does not include the professional staff of 
the division who are employed in the District of Columbia reha- 
bilitation program, a direct administrative responsibility of the 
federal division, or those who are employed by the division in 
administration of the Randolph-Sheppard Act. 


“connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia comprise 
the Northeastern region; Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia are 
included in the Southern region; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin make up the Central region; and the Western region 
includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 
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for consultation. The agents spend varying amounts of time in 
their different states, depending upon the particular needs for 
their services. They spend at least a week in each state each 
year, but in some much more time is spent, and the average is 
probably two weeks per state per year. The agents do not confine 
their visits to the state capital but occasionally go to other 
cities, usually. in the company of the state supervisor of reha- 
bilitation. The agent responsible for the Western Region makes 
three long trips each year; other agents make many more but 
shorter trips to their territories. 

When important conferences are to be held with state of- 
ficials, the director of the division and the regional agent usu- 
ally attend together. In organizing training conferences or mak- 
ing studies of state services the regional agent may be assisted 
by one or more of the special agents. The regional agents also 
consult one another on particular problems within their fields of 
special competence. 

The special agents are responsible mainly for research 
functions, preparation of reports, and various special projects 
of the division. Two of the special agents were formerly super- 
visors of state rehabilitation services, one was trained in eco- 
nomics and came to the division from another federal agency, and 
the fourth and most recent appointee, a specialist in the rehabil- 
itation of the visually handicapped, has had experience in educa- 
tional administration, vocational rehabilitation, and as superin- 
tendent of a state school for the blind. 

Originally the staff was selected on a functional basis 
and included persons with experience in three branches of voca- 
tional education, namely, trade and industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural, a person with special knowledge of workmen's com- 
pensation administratio: and one who was experienced in the prob- 
lems of women in industry. The degree of division of work by 
function that was originally intended was never followed in prac- 
tice, however, and the various specialists at once became re- 
gional agents. When no one was experienced in vocational reha- 
bilitation, it was undoubtedly wise to select a staff with diver- 
sified experience. Although vocational rehabilitation is an in- 
dividual case-work problem, the federal staff has never included 
& person with professional training in the field of social case 
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work. 

When the vocational rehabilitation service was first or- 
ganized in 1920, the person selected as its chief came from the 
staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, having 
headed the trade and industrial branch of vocational education. 

It will be recalled that the Federal Board was not the source of 
the movement for vocational rehabilitation although Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, its director until 1919, had been active in the promo- 
tion of federal rehabilitation legislation. The first chief of 
the rehabilitation service had not been identified, however, with 
the movement for vocational rehabilitation.-+ This is in contrast 
to the initial organization of the Federal Board itself, for its 
first director, Dr. Prosser, had been prominent among the support- 
ers of federal aid for vocational education and had been & member 
of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. 

The federal rehabilitation service has had remarkable 
stability of staff although its first chief served less than a 
year. The vacancy was filled by promotion within the service. 

His successor, originally selected as the specialist in commer- 
cial education, is now the director of the division and has had 
immediate charge of the vocational rehabilitation program since 
1921. The last change in regional agents occurred in 1924. The 
special agents have served shorter periods, chiefly because three 
of them represent additions to the staff within the last ten 
years. The last resignation of a special agent occurred in 1929. 
All of the staff, including the director, are under civil service. 


Functions and Support 


The major functions of the federal administrative agency 
have already been outlined in connection with the legislative 
history of vocational rehabilitation. It is well to review them 
briefly, however, before considering in detail how the functions 
have been carried out in practice. 

The duties imposed upon the federal administrative agency 
by the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act include the exami- 


latter leaving the federal service, Mr. Carris remained 
in the same general field, however, being associated with the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
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nation of state plans for vocational rehabilitation, the alloca- 
tion of federal funds to the states, and the submission of annual 
reports to Congress. It is through the provisions of the law re- 
quiring the federal agency to examine state plans and “ascertain 
annually" whether the states “are using or are prepared to use 
the money received by them in accordance with the provisions" of 
the law that a measure of federal supervision and control of fed- 
eral and matching funds is introduced. In order to ascertain 
whether or not a state is using or is prepared to use funds in 
conformity with the provisions of the law, the federal agency 
must inspect the state program and audit state accounts. Thus it 
is the duty of the federal service to determine, first, that the 
state contemplates providing the kind of program anticipated by 
the National Rehabilitation Act, and, second, that the approved 
plan is being carried out in practice. Having satisfied itself 
that the state is conducting a program that conforms to the law 
and the policies which the law authorizes the federal agency to 
establish, it becomes the duty of the federal authority to certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount of money to which the 
state is entitled. 

It is through the powers accorded the federal agency, 
rather than through the enumeration of its duties, that the Na- 
tional Vocational Rehabilitation Act provides for an agency au- 
thorized to offer leadership and service to the states, rather 
than one authorized only to distribute funds and determine that 
they are expended in accordance with the National Act. For the 
fulfilling of its duties the administrative agency is given by 
the terms of the act inclusive powers to establish rules and regu- 
lations and to co-operate not only with the state agencies admin- 
istering vocational rehabilitation, but also with other public 
and private agencies. It is permitted to make studies, investi- 
gations, and reports. Although of only academic interest, it is 
authorized to receive donations if offered unconditionally and is 
required to make reports of then. 

The appropriations for the support of the federal admin- 
istrative agency are, of course, separate from the appropriations 
of federal funds for grants to the states. The appropriations 
made by Congress for the federal administration of the National 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act are given in Table ki 
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TABLE 1 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT: 1921-19428 


Fiscal 


Year 


Ended June 30 


oat ae 


1922 
1925 


1924 . 


1925 . 


1926 
1927 


1928 . 
Bb Pas Aa 


1950 


1951 . 
1952 . 


19353 
1954 


1955 . 


1936 
1957 


1938 . 


1959 


1940. 


1941 . 


3942 3. 


considered in this study. 


Appropriation 


$ 75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 


25,000 
23,620 
68,230 
2,300 
79,120 


80,000 
27 , 860 
65,000 
55,000 
58,000 


68,000 
78,420 
95,000 
104,650 
111,500 


b 


d 
b 
113 ,000P 
113,280 


Ssource: U. S. Statutes at Large. 


PIncludes expenses of the Service for 
the Blind, under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, not 


The appropriation is 


not divided, and it is impossible to secure the 
exact amounts which should be allocated to ad- 


ministration of that law. 


In 1941-42 personnel 


and salaries of the Service for the Blind amounted 
to $19,280, a partial figure not including office 
supplies, etc., or the pro rata share of other ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
available for administration of vocational reha- 
bilitation grants was something less than $94,000. 


Thus, 


in 1941-42, the sum 


The appropriations for federal administration may be con- 
sidered large in comparison with the federal grants expended, es- 
pecially during the early years of the program. In 1923, expendi- 
tures of federal funds reached half a million dollars, but not 
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until 1931 did the sum exceed three-quarters of a million. After 
1930, reallotment of funds certain states were not using resulted 
in larger expenditures of federal funds, but not until 1955 was 
as much as one million dollars spent and not until 1940 did ex- 
penditures of federal funds approach two million dollars. 

If the federal agency has been regarded by Congress as 
merely an allocating and auditing authority an exorbitant price 
has been paid for federal administration. If, however, the fed- 
eral agency is to be regarded as more than that--as an agency to 
offer extensive services to state programs, to act as a research 
organization, and to exercise real leadership in vocational reha- 
bilitation--then, the funds made available for administration 
have been inadequate. The first rehabilitation bills would have 
appropriated $200,000 a year for administration. Congress cut 
that figure to $75,000, and later the appropriations were even 
lower, being reduced to less than $70,000 in four years and 
amounting to only $55,000 in 1934. Even recently the amount 
available for administration of the grants has not been as much 
as half the sum originally considered. 

The agency has, moreover, been handicapped in seeking ad- 
ditional funds because the program has never been a first inter- 
est of the officials under whom the agency functions. Some state 
rehabilitation officials and other observers of the program have 
believed that a disproportionate amount of funds for federal ad- 
ministration of rehabilitation has gone into supporting services, 
such as accounting, mimeographing, editing, and the like, shared 
with other branches of the administrative agency. 

Vocational rehabilitation, federal and state, has through 
its subordination to vocational education been forced to rely upon 
persons qualified by neither training, experience, nor interest to 
make its case to legislators and legislative committees. To some 
extent those in the field of rehabilitation are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for having failed to win broader support. This failure 
combined with an inherently unfortunate position resulted in cur- 
tailment of funds which then served to increase the difficulty of 
the federal agency in making a really good case for itself. Fed- 
eral administration of this service must therefore be examined 
with the fact in mind that the agency has been in an intermediate 
position with more than sufficient funds for inspection and audit, 
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but with funds obviously inadequate for the broader functions ap- 
parently contemplated by the National Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 


Allocation of Funds 


Determination of the amounts of federal grants to the 
various states is the responsibility of the federal administra- 
tive agency. The regular state allotments are based on popula- 
tion, but a minimum allotment irrespective of population is as- 
sured to every state. The computation of the regular or basic 
state allotments is a mechanical process, each state being en- 
titled to the same percentage of the total sum apportioned among 
them as that of its population in relation to the population of 
all the states according to the preceding decennial census. Pay- 
ment to any given state of the allotment to which it is entitled, 
however, is conditional upon the state having met the requirements 
of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1920 carried appropriations for 
the first four years of the program, but the three acts which 
amended and extended the Act of 1920 and the Social Security Act 
only authorized the appropriation of funds for vocational reha- 
bilitation. Since 1925, therefore, Congress has made annual ap- 
propriations to support the program. Both the authorizations and. 
the appropriations are given in Table 2. 

With the exception of the first year of the program and 
until the Social Security Act increased the authorization of funds 
in the fiscal year 1936, $1,000,000 was apportioned among the 
states on the basis of population, a sum that was supplemented by 
a special fund for bringing the allotments of the sparsely popu- 
lated states up to the minimum. From the beginning of the program 
through the fiscal year 1930, the minimum was $5,000, and the spe- 
cial fund authorized to be appropriated to assure the minimum 
grant to all states was $34,000. The first year was an exception 
because the funds allocated on a population basis were only 
$750,000; consequently, the special fund was larger, and amounted 
to $46,000. In 1931, the minimum state allotment was increased to 
$10,000, and the additional amount authorized to be appropriated 
for increasing the allotments of the less populous states to the 
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TABLE 2 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF FEDERAL FUNDS AUTHORIZED AND 
APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION: 1921-1942 






Under Special 


Under Vocational ne reyes for 























































































































Fiscal Total Rehabilitation and istrict of 
- Year Appropria- | Social Security Acts |Columbia, Hawaii, 
Ended tions Made and Puerto Rico 
June 30 
Authori- |Appropri- |Authori-|Aprropri- 
zations ations zations ations 
L021 e $ 796,000 $ 796,000 |$...... 
1922... 1,034,000 1,034,000 
1925... 1,034,000 1,034,000 
1924... 1,034,000 1,034,000 
1925... 839,000 | $1,034,000 834,000 
1926... 755,000 | 1,034,000 750,000 
1027 e. 740,000 |} 1,034,000 740,000 
29263..'s 700,000 | 1,034,000 700 , 000 
1929... 750,000 | 1,034,000 750,000 
1930... 752,000 | 1,034,000 737,000 
B Ys be Mae 915,000 | 1,097,000 900 , 900 
1932... 1,111,740 | 1,097,000; 1,097,000 
1933... 1,109,000 |} 1,097,000] 1,097,000 
1934... 980,000 | 1,097,000 969,000 
19355... 1,112,000 | 1,097,000] 1,097,900 
1936... 1,415,833 | 1,938,000; 1,400,000 
1937... 1,926,000 | 1,938,000} 1,891,000 
1938... 1,845,000 | 1,938,000} 1,800,000 
1939... 1,845,000 | 1,938,000} 1,800,000 
1940... 2,140,000 | 3,500,000] 2,095,000 
1941... 2,549,500 | 3,500,000} 2,319,500 
1942... 2,680,600 | 3,500,000] 2,650,000 






®source: U. 9. Statutes at Large. 


Orne National Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 car- 
ried appropriations for four years. 


° appropriations made in anticipation of acceptance by 
Hawaii of the National Act; program not actually extended to 
Hawaii until 1936. 
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minimum was increased to $97,000. The Social Security Act in the 
fiscal year 1936 increased the total authorization to $1,938,900, 
of which $5,000 was earmarked for allocation to Hawaii. During 
the fiscal year 1940, amendment of the Social Security Act in- 
creased the authorization to $3,500,000, with Hawaii's share 
raised to $15,000, and the minimum state allotment to $20,000 or 
twice the previous amount. 

Examination of the data given in Table 2 reveals that in 
only three of the years since 1925 has Congress appropriated the 
full amount authorized by the Vocational Rehabilitation and So- 
cial Security Acts. This has been of less importance than might 
be expected, because until 1940, and with the exception of one 
year, the computation of the regular state allotments was based 
on the full authorization, and sufficient funds were appropriated 
to pay the participating states the full amount necessary to 
match state expenditures up to the regular state allotments. 
This was possible because some states were not participating in 
the program and others were not prepared to match and make use of 
the full amount of the federal grants to which they were entitled 
on the basis of their respective populations. Since the authori- 
zation was increased in 1939-40, apportionment of funds has been 
based upon an amount less than the full authorization, the annual 
appropriation acts specifying that computation of the allotments 
be based on an amount not in excess of a sum fixed in the act. 
The regular 1941 appropriation, for example, was for $2,000,000, 
to be apportioned on the basis of not to exceed $3,000,000. The 
amount appropriated was later increased by a supplemental appro- 
priation made during the course of the fiscal year. | 

Two financial crises in the administration of federal re- 
habilitation grants have already been mentioned but might be re- 
called here. The 1924 extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act was not passed in time for the appropriation of funds for re- 
habilitation grants to be included in the Independent Offices Ap- 


1the annual appropriation acts stipulated that apportion- 
ment of funds should be made on the basis of the full authoriza- 
tion. The fiscal year 1934 was an exception, however, because 
the appropriation act for that year did not contain the usual 
provision. As a result all the state allotments were reduced to 
correspond with the reduced appropriation, and the state minimun, 
too, was reduced from $10,000 to $8,840. 
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propriation Act for the fiscal year 1924-25, and it was there- 
fore included in a deficiency bill. This bill was filibustered 
in the closing days of the Congressional session, with the result 
that federal funds for grants did not become available until Con- 
gress met again in December, 1924. This situation seriously af- 
fected all state programs, but made for particular difficulties 
in those states in which the rehabilitation program was contin- 
gent upon federal aid. Because the situation was known to be 
temporary, however, rehabilitation work was completely suspended 
in only one state during the six-months period. 

During the fiscal year 1953-34, there was great uncer- 
tainty as to the federal funds that would be available, because 
the President in June, 1933, ordered a 25 per cent reduction in 
the co-operative vocational rehabilitation program. Although ap- 
plication of this order was later delayed and finally revoked, 
the uncertainty persisted until the beginning of the next fiscal 
year and prevented full use of the funds available. 

The adoption of the Couzens' amendment in 1930 added to 
the routine responsibility of the federal agency for calculating 
state allotments, responsibility for reallotting on a proportional 
basis federal funds that would not be used by some of the states 
to others prepared to match and use more than their basic allot- 
ments. Thus, beginning with the fiscal year 1931, the apportion- 
ment of federal rehabilitation funds has not been entirely con- 
trolled by population. The procedure followed is a simple one. 
Sometime early in the fiscal year, the federal agency requests 
state rehabilitation officials to estimate the amount of federal 
funds they expect to be able to match and use during the fiscal 
year to follow. Their replies form the basis for preparing esti- 
mates for the Bureau of the Budget of federal funds needed in 
carrying on the program during the next year. 

The state rehabilitation departments which cannot match 
and use in full the federal funds to which they are entitled ac- 
cording to population ratios release their claims to federal 
funds in excess of the amounts they are prepared to use. The 
funds thus "released" are combined in a surplus which is appor- 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1925 (Washington, D. C., 1925), p. 47. 
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tioned among those states which indicate that they are prepared 
to match and use more federal funds than the amounts of their 
regular or basic allotments. The reallotment process is con- 
trolled by the additional funds a given state is prepared to use, 
the relationship between its population and the population of 
other states requesting additional funds, and, of course, the 
amount of funds available for reallotment.? 

Some discretion is exercised by the federal agency in 
carrying out the provisions of the Couzens' amendment. In at 
least one instance, a state requesting additional funds was not 
permitted to share in the reallotment of funds because it was 
questionable that additional funds would be utilized in conforn- 
ity with federal policy. In a few other instances, states have 
received a reduced proportion of the excess fonds. In one case, 
a state agency which had received reallotted funds was requested 
to return a portion of this money when it became evident that 


curtailment of the state's program would prevent full utilization | 


of the funds advanced before the end of the year. This money was 
then forwarded to a state with an expanding rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

Table 2 also includes the authorizations and appropria- 
tions made under the special legislation for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. The federal agency is responsible 
for allocating these funds, but their apportionment does not in- 
volve determination of allotments on a population basis. The ap- 
propriations for these special jurisdictions are given in detail 
in Table 3. Although appropriations were made for extension of 
the program to Hawaii in 1925 and 1926, the program was not in- 
augurated until 1936, and the first extension was to the District 
of Columbia, beginning July 1, 1929. Since July 1, 1937, $25,000 
of federal rehabilitation funds has been authorized to be appro- 
priated for matching an equal amount of District or Columbia 


Ithe federal funds available for apportionment and ex- 
penditure in any year exceed the total appropriation by the amount 
of the unexpended balances of federal funds in the hands of the 
state treasurers. Such balances remain in the custody of the 
state treasurers, federal payments to the state during the next 
year being reduced by a corresponding amount. Because of such 
balances actual expenditures in 1931, exceeded the total appro- 
priation for the year. 
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TABLE 3 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF FEDERAL FUNDS UNDER SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


FOR GRANTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HAWAII, AND PUERTO 
RICO FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: 1925-19422 


a 


Fiscal Year District of Cc 
Ended June 30 Columbiad Hawaii 


Puerto Rico 





®source: U.S. Statutes at Large. 


Grants authorized by 45 U. S. Statutes at Large 1260 
(1929); amended by 50 ibid. 69 (1937), increasing authorization 
from $15,000 to $25,000. Federal funds must be matched by dis- 
trict funds. 


“Grants of $5,000 authorized by 43 ibid. 17 (1924). 


Ccrants of $15,000 authorized by 46 ibid. 1489 (1931). 


“In addition, the Social Security Act (1935) provided ap- 
portionment of general appropriation to Hawaii (49 ibid. 633 
(1935]). Amendment of the Social Security Act in 1939 increased 
this amount to $15,000 beginning with the fiscal year 1940 (53 
ibid. 1381 [1939]). 


Under the terms of the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1959, Puerto Rico became entitled on January 1, 1940 to share as 
a state in the apportionment of the regular appropriations of 
funds for vocational rehabilitation authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act (ibid., p. 1398 [1939]). 
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funds. Special legislation for Hawaii authorizes $5,000, and the 
Social Security Act provides for apportionment of $15,000 to 
Hawaii from the general appropriation. Hawaii is thus entitled 
to a total of $20,000 a year, an amount equal to the present min- 
imum state allotment. Although $15,000 was by special legisla- 
tion authorized to be appropriated to Puerto Rico, on January 1,- 
1940, Puerto Rico was given the right to share as a state in the 
allotment of the regular appropriation in accordance with amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act adopted in 1959. 

The basic allotments of funds and the amounts of federal 
funds made available to the states and special jurisdictions dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1941-42 are given in Table 4. Federal funds 
in excess of the basic allotment according to population were 
made available to twenty states and Puerto Rico. This was possi- 
ble because twenty-seven states and Hawaii were not prepared to 
make use of the full amount of federal funds to which they were 
entitled. To only one state, Michigan, were federal funds amount- 
ing exactly to the basic allotment made available. This demon- 
strates the very considerable reapportionment of funds that is 
made under the Couzens' Amendment. In some instances the amounts 
reapportioned are relatively large. For example, an amount 
$60,080 in excess of the basic allotment of $67,420 was made 
available to Wisconsin, while $63,229 less. than the basic allot- 
ment of $148,429 was forwarded to Ohio. Massachusetts was not 
prepared to match and use its share of the funds, and more than 
half of its basic allotment was reapportioned. Although the 
amounts involved are small, proportionately less of its basic al- 
lotment was made available to Nevada than any other state, more 
than three-fourths of it being reapportioned. 

Before distributing federal money, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the federal administrative agency to satisfy itself that 
the funds so distributed will be matched and expended in accord- 
ance with the approved state plans. When satisfied on this score, 
the Office of Education certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the amount to be forwarded to each state. Funds have, since 1932, 
been distributed in advance in two equal semi-annual payments to 
the state treasurer who acts as custodian of the federal funds.? 


1Before 1952, funds were distributed at the end of each 
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Interest earned on the federal funds is returned by the state 
treasurers to the Office of Education and is forwarded by it to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The federal partner in this co-operative program has at 
its disposal two methods of fiscal control, varying in degree but 
not in kind. The more drastic is to withhold federal funds and 
withdraw from partnership; the other is to disapprove specific 
expenditures, requiring replacement of such funds by deducting an 
equal amount from the next year's allotment and certifying for 
payment to the state an amount less than its regular allotment. 

If it is determined by the federal agency that a state is 
not conforming to the provisions of thé law and the policies of 
the federal agency in its program of rehabilitation, payment of 
money to the state may be withheld. Federal aid has never been 
withdrawn from any state under the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and go the possible appeal to Congress which the law pro- 
vides in such cases has never been taken by any state board for 
vocational education. 

Such drastic action would always involve political reper- 
cussions and, if based in the first place upon use of the rehabil- 
itation program as an instrument for partisan politics, might only 
make matters worse. How Congress might act in case of such an ap- 
peal was only too clearly demonstrated when it passed a bill to 
reimburse Ohio for old age assistance funds withheld by the Social 
Security Board. Fortunately, the bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and the establishment of a dangerous precedent was avoided. 

Vocational rehabilitation grants are relatively small, and 
withdrawal of federal aid would not cause great financial distress 
to any state. The result might well be an all-state program of 
even lower quality than that which preceded withdrawal of federal 
funds, with the federal agency entirely out of the picture and un- 
able even to attempt to raise standards. For the state official 
who is anxious to maintain an acceptable rehabilitation program, 
the power in the hands of the federal authority may be useful as 


quarter. Payments in advance simplified state bookkeeping and 
assisted state administration by eliminating the three months' de- 
lay. 


leg Congressional Record 649 ff. (January 24, 1940). 
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a defense against encroachment on the program by state politi- 
cians. When the situation is such, however, that any improvement 
appears unlikely, the exercise of the duty to withdraw federal 
aid would seem to be indicated. 

Vocational rehabilitation grants have been temporarily 
withheld on several occasions in its twenty-year history. Tem- 
porary withholding has provided the federal officials with a 
stronger hand when conferring with state officials regarding the 
deficiencies of the state program, and some improvements in state 
practices have followed such action. 

The second method of control is used more frequently. 
When by aucit or other means it is found that a state has ex- 
pended federal or state matching funds for unapproved purposes, 
the federal agency deducts an equal amount from the next allot- 
ment of funds. An expenditure may be made, perhavs through cler- 
ical error, from federal or matching funds for a purpose not in 
accordance with law and federal policy. Any federal money which 
might be lost while in custody of the state treasurer would sgimi- 
larly be required to be replaced by the same device. 

In a few instances the federal rehabilitation agency has 
refused to approve payment from federal or matching funds of sal- 
aries or travel expense of personnel hired contrary to provisions 
of the state plan; and on one or two occasions it has refused to 
match not only the salary and travel expense of such an agent but 
also the direct case-expenditures made under his supervision. 
Such refusals, with advance notice, are a special case of the 
second method of control, disapproval of expenditures already 
made. 


Examination of State Plans 


The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act, following 
closely the phrasing of the Smith-Hughes Act, originally required 
the state boards for vocational education to submit for approval 
by the Federal Board plans for vocational rehabilitation setting 
forth (1) the kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of 
placement to be provided, (2) the plan of administration and su- 
pervision, (3) the courses of study, (4) the methods of instruc- 
tion, (5) the qualifications of personnel, and (6) the plans for 
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training teachers, supervisors, and directors. Although better 
adapted to the administration of a service which actually em- 
ployed teachers and organized courses of instruction, the provi- 
sions were sufficiently broad to cover a program involving indi- 
vidual casework service in which courses of study were arranged 
and paid for but not directly provided. In 1930, as has already 
been noted, the phrasing of this section of the law was revised 
to harmonize with practice, the six requirements being reduced to 
three comprehensive provisions for state plans to show (1) the 
plan of administration and supervision, (2) the qualifications of 
personnel, and (3) the policies and methods of carrying on the 
work. 

The National Rehabilitation Act requires the annual sub- 
mission of state "plans, and during the early years of the program 
the plans were drafted for one-year periods. In practice, how- 
ever, the same plans were resubmitted rather routinely and were 
as routinely reapproved. In 1927, the federal agency advised the 
state officials that it was not inclined again to approve the same 
unrevised plans. The plans submitted in 1927 were drafted to 
cover a three-year period and expired in 1950, when the authori- 
zation of federal grants for rehabilitation also expired. The 
1930 plans also ran for three years, and the 1955 plans for four, 
their expiration dates coinciding with those of the extensions of 
federal grants. After the authorization for federal grants was 
extended indefinitely by the Social Security Act in 1935, the next 
plans were formulated for the five years, 1937-42. These vlans 
have since been temporarily extended. 

During the period it is drafted to cover, the same plan 
may be resubmitted annually to conform to the law, but interim. 
revision is in no way discouraged. While this procedure might 
possibly be criticized in that thorough reanalysis may be deferred 
for some time, it has the obvious potential advantage of encour- 
aging longer-range planning. The fact that the plans are to cover 
a period of years may provide e stimulus to careful and thought- 
ful planning both to the state agency planning the operations and 
to the federal agency in its establishment of standards for and 
examination of the state plans. 

The keystone of federal supervision and control in voca- 
tional rehabilitation has been the requirement of the National Act 
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that the state plans receive the approval of the federal adminis- 
trative agency. The federal agency is required to approve plans 
"if believed to be feasible and found to be in conformity with 
the provisions" of the law. While this phrasing has given the 
federal agency broad administrative discretion in its examination 
of state plans, in practice the federal agency would be reluctant 
to disapprove a state plan simply because it did not believe the 
plan to be feasible, if the plan nowhere violated the terms of 
the federal law or the policies regarding the use of matching 
funds and state conduct of rehabilitation work established by the 
federal agency under its authority to make rules and regulations. 

From the first, the federal agency has regarded the state 
plan as in the nature of a partnership agreement imposing obliga- 
tions on the two contracting parties. The first statement of fed- 
eral policy emphasized the fact that these were to be individual 
agreements which might vary from state to state. Although the 
scope of services to be paid for from federal and matching funds 
has been limited by federal policy, the federal requirements re- 
lating to state plans have not been restrictive and have given 
the states considerable leeway in organizing their programs. The 
federal agency has always put forward the view that, while cer- 
tain minimum standards should be incorporated in all state plans, 
each state plan should be adapted to the particular conditions 
prevailing in the state. Nonetheless, the federal agency has 
drawn up a “suggested" outline for state plans, and by and large 
the states have been content to follow the federal outline. 

The standards for state plans have been revised through 
the years. In the beginning when little was known of the work, 
any state plan that appeared to promise that the state would en- 
gage in the work was approved. The “essentials to be included in 
a state plan," outlined in the first statement of federal reha- 
bilitation policy, were little more than a recital of the provi- 
sions of the National Rehabilitation Act.” The requirements re- 


| 1 Pederal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Reha- 
bilitation: A Statement of Policies to Be Observed in the Adminis- 
tration of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act, Bull. 57 (Washing- 
ton, D, 0.), 1920), pp. 11-12. 


“Tord. pp, Se-33, 
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garding the qualifications of personnel have been revised to a 
greater extent than any others and have become quite specific, 
while those reiated to,administration and supervision and to case 
selection and service have continued to be stated in very general 
terms. Discussion of the specific standards and policies that 
have been established is reserved for later chapters. 

In actual practice, the state plan is not usually a docu- 
ment formulated by the state supervisor of rehabilitation, re- 
-vised, amended, and adopted by the state board for vocational ed- 
ucation and, then, properly signed and sealed, forwarded to Wash- 
ington for consideration by the federal office. The plan is more 
likely to be formulated in consultation with the regional agent, 
and tentative federal approval is often secured before the super- 
visor submits it to his board. In the early years federal agents 
sometimes wrote the plans, especially when a state was just em- 
barking on the work and the responsible state officials knew lit- 
tle of the nature of vocational rehabilitation. In more recent 
years the federal agents have sometimes had to play a leading part 
in drawing up the plans when state directors new to the work were 
confronted with the task. Federal regional agents were reported 
to have rendered "extensive service" to state rehabilitation offi- 
cials in the formulation of the 1937-42 plans.“ 

Participation of the agents of the federal partner in 
drawing up the plans for the joint undertaking undoubtedly makes 
for a more informal and constructive relationship between the 
federal and state agencies than would be the case if the plans 
were merely submitted to the federal agency for formal approval 
in fulfillment of the letter of the law. After a state rehabili- 
tation director had drawn up a plan and secured approval of it 
from his superiors and the board for vocational education, disap— 
proval of any section would be a serious matter. Consultation 
during the formulation of the plan may prevent the necessity for 
later disapproval, and it also may offer the federal agent an op- 


niin S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 


Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938 (Washing- 


ton; DD. 0471938), pp. Loss, 


U. S. Secretary of the Interior, Annual Report, 1938 
(Washington, D. C., 1938), p. 329. 
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portunity to suggest improvements in line with experience and best 
practice, the omission of which would in no way actually violate 
federal standards or constitute grounds for disapproval of the 
plan. 

The standards for the plans, furthermore, are not mimeo- 
graphed documents received from Washington on short notice. Con- 
sultation between representative state officials and the federal 
authorities precedes the adoption of new or revised requirements 
and is often the determining factor in such decisions. The 19357 
standards were in harmony with recommendations of the Executive 
Committee of the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, an ad- 
visory body composed of state supervisors of vocational rehabili- 
“tation. 

While the procedures followed with respect to the formu- 
lation of state plans have been sound, the federal agency does not 
appear to have utilized the plans to the greatest advantage. This 
will become more evident when the content and standards are dis- 
cussed in later chapters. The plans have not always been the de- 
tailed individual operating charts of the state rehabilitation 
programs that the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act apparently 
intended that they should be. Nor do the higher state and federal 
officials whose duty it was to approve the plans in final form al- 
ways appear to have attached to them the importance and signifi- 
cance that might be expected in the case of documents effecting an 
agreement for a joint undertaking by the federal and state govern- 
ments. 


Consultation and Inspection in the Fie1at 


With limited funds and staff the federal agency has not 
been able to meet all the requests of the states for service, and 
&@ great deal of the time of the regional agents has been devoted 
to routine inspection. Fiscal supervision and inspection, in 
particular, have tended to absorb a great deal of the time and 
attention of the federal agents. 


lvaterial for this section has been gathered from inter- 
views with federal and state rehabilitation officials, from ob- 
servation of the program over a period of years, and from a brief 
period of experience in vocational rehabilitation case work. 
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Service and general consultation.--In past years the in- 
auguration of a state rehabilitation program made extraordinary 


demands upon the federal regional agent who often had to take a 
leading, if unobtrusive, part in its organization. With the or- 
ganization of each new state program, the routine tasks of the 
regional agent were further increased. The appointment of a new 
state supervisor often entails demands on the regional agent akin 
to those of establishing a new state program. Complete turnovers 
of state staffs, an event that has occurred all too often when 
factional or party fortunes have changed, involve extraordinary 
service from the regional agent if the program is not to be inter- 
rupted unnecessarily. 

The continuing tasks of advisement and general supervi- 
sion are quite as important, if not as impressive. Any new de- 
velopment in the program usually entails conference and consulta- 
tion with the regional agent whether the new development comes as 
a result of state action or a federal requirement. The negotia- 
tion of co-operative agreements with other agencies, the formula- 
tion of new state plans, the revision of policies or procedures, 
the organization of local programs of rehabilitation, and the in- 
troduction of new federal reporting requirements may all involve 
the regional agent. The regional agent makes available to one 
state the experience of others. If a specific procedure under 
consideration in one state has been tried unsuccessfully elsewhere, 
the agent's advice may save the state time and money. 

The regional agents aid the state administrators in ways 
too numerous even to outline. They are often called upon to as- 
sist in the improvement of relationships between the state reha- 
bilitation agency and other state or local agencies with which co- 
operation is desirable. Sometimes the agent is not "called upon" 
to do this by the rehabilitation supervisor but, rather, has to 
seek tactfully to intervene. 

Sometimes the regional agent finds it necessary to inter- 
pret rehabilitation and explain best practices in the work to 
state education officials, members of state boards for vocational 
education, and even governors, who do not understand its methods 
and procedures. State rehabilitation supervisors sometimes plan 
conferences with their superiors to coincide with the visit of the 
regional agent. The federal agents sometimes assist in the prep- 
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aration of the budget for the state rehabilitation program, and 
they also appear occasionally before the appropriation committees 
of state legislatures to assist the state rehabilitation offi- 
cials in presenting their case for the appropriations they seek. 
They are sometimes active in promoting other state legislation 
that is related to rehabilitation. 

The federal agents are also called upon by state rehabil- 
itation directors for advice and assistance in staff supervision. 
Their advice may be sought regarding the case work of a particu- 
lar worker. A difficult case may be referred to the regional 
agent for suggestions. It is usual for the federal agents to 
participate actively in staff conferences during their visits and 
they perform important services in the training and developing of 
state staffs. Sometimes they are even called upon to interview 
applicants for positions on state staffs. 

The consultations with the regional agents have been no 
mere formality. Most major changes in state practices have prob- 
ably evolved through federal-state co-operation. The enlistment 
of the participation and assistance of the federal regional agent 
in state organization and administration of the program does not 
appear to stem from exertion of federal control. It is always 
wise, of course, to consult a partner if his co-operation and in- 
terest are to be maintained, but many state supervisors go far 
beyond tactical niceties in seeking supervision and help. From 
all the evidence available, the federal-state relations in this 
program appear, on the whole, to have been extremely friendly and 
cordial. The state officials have found in the federal service 
friendly and understanding support more often than unyielding de- 
mands. The state officials themselves have demanded more service 
from the federal agency and have sought increased federal appro- 
priations to make this possible.- 

The more routine and formal tasks of inspection of state 
programs that devolve upon the regional agents take a major por- 
tion of their time. Each year the federal representative makes 
an examination of the state statistical reports regarding cases 


1see especially U. S. Congress, House Committee on Educa- 
tion, Vocational Rehabilitation, Hearing on H. R. 4743, 72d Cong., 
lst Sess., January 21-23, 1932 (Washington, D. C., 1932), pp. 33, 
79. 
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Closed during the fiscal year and active at the end of the year. 
Since cases in which service is regarded as having been success- 
ful are classified as "rehabilitated" and those in which the out- 
come is less fortunate as "closed with service" (formerly called 
"non-rehabilitated"), the federal agents scrutinize the case rec- 
ords in order to determine whether the closure classification 
follows federal policy in this respect. 

As a method of supervision, the federal agency for a time 
recently undertook to promote the rating of cases closed as reha- 
bilitated by the state services.2 Rating was on the basis of the 
selection of cases for service, the services offered, and the re- 
sults achieved. Although advanced as an objective measuring de- 
vice,” rating was not based upon objective factors, with the sin- 
gle exception of “adequacy of wage" for which a standard in money 
wages was given. The rating of other factors was entirely a mat- 
ter of judgment with even the instructions phrased in subjective 
terms: for example, "suitability" or "appropriateness" of serv-— 


ice was rated according to whether it was "acceptable," raised 


"some" or "serious question," or was "clearly unsuitable." The 
. composite rating was, moreover, determined by the lowest single 
rating. The scale was set up in such a way that cases presenting 
only "mild" employment handicaps were necessarily rated low, no 
matter how inexpensively in time and money such cases were served, 
nor how effective were the results of that service. An emphasis 


was placed on training that was quite unrelated to the particular 


client's needa.” 


lai though used as an official project of the division in 
only one year--with all rehabilitated cases being rated by the re- 
gional agents--the scale was advanced as early as 1957 and was 
distributed in regional conferences late in 1959. 


“The first purpose of the rating scale, as explained by a 
representative of the federal service, was "to give the States an 
objective method by which to evaluate their case work and on which 
to determine the effectiveness of their services." (U. S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Division, "Report of Vocational Renabili- 
tation Conference: Western Region, 1937," Misc. 1998 (Washington, 
D. C., January, 1938], p. 12. (Mimeographed.].) 


5 
U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, "A Method of Rating Rehabilitated Cases," Misc. 2265 
(Washington, D. C. [n.d.]). (Mimeogravhed. ) 
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Rating scales have been tempting in many fields. Doubt- 
less a scale could be devised to measure the end results of reha- 
bilitation, but it would probably be impossible to devise it in 
such a way as to separate the contributions of client and agency 
to the process of achieving the end results. Measurement of the 
functioning of any case-work service would involve measurement of 
many complex human factors. It would first be necessary to de- 
fine precisely the needs of the client in specific terms. If 
this could be done by a rating scale, the process of case work 
itself could presumably be reduced to a mechanical routine, se- 
lected by application of a formula. 

Cases rated by this particular scale by more than one per- 
son might well receive the same rating. Similarity of ratings 
would, however, denote concurrence of judgment rather than objec- 
tivity of the rating method. Quite apart from the rather obvious 
defects of this particular scale, the danger in the use of such 
an elaborate device is that it implies scientific qualities that 
it does not possess. Its use, therefore, 1s no substitute for 
evaluation, admittedly judgmental, by a person whose knowledge, 
experience, and competence in the field qualify him to arrive at 
sound judgments. It seems fortunate that individual case rating 
is no longer attempted by the federal agency. A more detailed 
and searching analysis by the regional agents of a smaller number 
of cases would appear to offer a more helpful supervisory service. 

A more ambitious inspectional device is the survey of 
state programs. For this undertaking the regional agent is as- 
sisted by one or more of the special agents and an intensive study 
is made of the state program. These surveys are undertaken only 
with the approval and co-operation of state officials; the re- 
sults are confidential and are made available only to the reha- 
bilitation agency studied. The surveys were begun in 1934+ and 
several have been made each year since that time. An outline of 
the survey procedure was published as a bulletin in 1936.° 


1, series of surveys, less comprehensive in character, 
were begun in 1926. Thirty-nine state programs were studied in 
the two years ending in 1928. See Federal Board for Vocational 
Educetion, Annual Report, 1928 (Washington, D. C., 1928), p. 19. 


2y, 8. Office of Education, Procedure for Survey of a 


State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational Education 
Bull. 164 (Washington, D. C., 1936). 
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Although necessarily brief and intensive, these surveys 
cover not only the policies, procedures, and practices of the 
state rehabilitation agency but also conditions obtaining in the 
state which affect the rehabilitation program. Accordingly, some 
attention is given to the problems of geography that confront the 
state service, to economic and social conditions in the state 
likely to affect rehabilitation either favorably or adversely, 
and to the relationship of the state rehabilitation agency to the 
remainder of the state governmental structure. Next, the adminis- 
trative and supervisory practices of the state rehabilitation de- 
partment are examined, and, finally, an analysis is made of case 
records. 

The surveys are designed to give an over-all picture of 
the functioning of rehabilitation work in the state with a view 
to making specific, practical suggestions for its improvement. 
The federal agency has been satisfied with the surveys in that 
definite improvements have been made in state services as a re- 
sult of recommendations made in the surveys. Although no substi- 
tute for the continuing informal consultive relationship between 
regional agent and state supervisor, the survey provides the re- 
gional. agent with specific directions and objectives in working 
with state officials. 

Audits and fiscal supervision.--The regional agents audit 
the state accounts each year. The entrusting of this specialized 
and laborious function to persons selected on the basis of other 
professional qualifications has been justified by the federal 
agency on the grounds that the auditing responsibility was to be 
made "distinctly a service function." Although primarily di- 
rected toward determining that state expenditures were made in 
accordance with federal law and policy, the audit was regarded as 
a method by which the agent could familiarize himself with state 
practice and thus discuss procedures and suggest improvements. 

In the vocational education program, the regular regional 
agents also make the audit, but whatever merits this practice 
might have in that program it has few, if any, in vocational re- 
habilitation. The argument that going over vouchers and accounts 


1see especially Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Annual Report, 1928, pp. 19-20. 
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opens up channels for discussion and for offering suggestions for 
improvements may be valid, but does not eliminate the possibility 
of achieving those ends by other means and at the same time se- 
curing a better audit. An equivalent amount of time spent by the 
regional agent in general study of the program, in reading case 
records, and in examining the auditor's report could hardly fail 
to give more information about the program and, consequently, 
give rise to even better discussion and suggestions. The trained 
auditor could, moreover, be expected to offer better suggestions 
than the regional agent concerning accounting procedures and rec- 
ords. 

With proper co-ordination between the auditing staff and 
those engaged in other branches of supervision, the problem of 
interpretation of case-—service policies governing expenditures 
would not seem impossible of solution. This division of labor 
would also separate from the advisor and consultant the responsi- 
bility for checking up on the fiscal aspects of the program. 

As the regional agents have had many years of experience 
in auditing financial records, they have doubtless acquired a 
reasonable degree of skill. It would appear, however, that a 
trained accountant could do a much better auditing Job, release 
the regional agents from a routine and time-consuming task, and 
free. then to perform functions for which they are better quali- 
fied. 


Records and Reports 


In administering the program of grants for vocational re. 
habilitation, the federal authority has required of the co-oper- 
ating state agencies certain reports and, especially in recent 
years, it has taken a very active interest in the records kept by 
the states. The reports submitted by the states form the basis, 


austin F.* Macdonald, in commenting on the practice of 
the United States Children's Bureau of using trained auditors in 
the administration of the Maternity and Infancy (Sheppard-Towner) 
Act referred to the audits made by regular regional agents as 
“very nearly worthless" and strongly endorsed the practice of the 
Children's Bureau. (Federal Aid (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1928], p. 222.) More recently V. 0. Key, Jr., reached similar 
conclusions: see V. O. Key, Jr., The Administration of Federal 


Grants to States (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937), 
up, 218) 2. 
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of course, for the compilation of statistical and financial data 
concerning the national program. The interest taken by the fed- 
eral agency in the record systems in the states stems in part 
from the object of improving the quality of the statistical re- 
porting and in part from the object of indirectly improving reha- 
bilitation case work. 

The annual financial report is required to be accompanied 
by an affidavit by the executive officer of the state board for 
vocational education. Income is classified according to its 
sources: federal, state, local, and contributed funds. Expendi- 
tures are classified uniformly, the major items being administra- 
tion, guidance and supervision, and case service. 

The annual statistical report, also accompanied by an af- 
fidavit from the executive officer of the state board for voca- 
tional education, contains two distinct parts. The first section 
is devoted to a listing of personnel employed during the year, to- 
gether with payroll titles and salary rates. The second section 
contains a classification of cases active at the beginning and end 
of the fiscal year and of closures made during the year. 

The classification of active cases is based upon the 
status of the case in terms of its progress toward the objective 
of rehabilitation, placement in employment. Rehabilitation sta- 
tistics are built around five major classifications of status. 

The first, or "reported," status includes cases from the time of 
direct application or referral through the preliminary case-in- 
vestigation. If the preliminary investigation discloses that the 
individual is not eligible or that rehabilitation is not feasible 
of accomplishment, the case is “rejected.” The statistical re- 
port form requires no accounting of these cases. Rehabilitation 
statistics therefore give no information regarding the number of 
persons who apply or are referred for service and are found in- 
eligible but not good risks ("feasible"), or whose applications 
may merely be pending. 

The second classification, termed "pre-service" status, 
includes those cases which survive the preliminary investigation 
but in which direct services have not yet been instituted. Cases 
closed before service is.instituted but after reaching this "pre- 
service" status are classified as "not accepted," probably to dis- 
tinguish them from the "rejections" of cases in the so-called "re- 
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ported" status. There would appear to be no logical distinction 
between these two classifications both of open cases and of clo- 
sures. The "rejected" case is one not accepted at first sight; 
the "not accepted" case is one rejected on second thought. If 
One is worthy of counting, the other would appear to be, and the 
present tabulation of "pre-service" cases and of "not accepted" 
closures might suggest more completeness than is actually the 
case. Reporting designed to account for all cases coming to the 
attention of rehabilitation agencies, with classification of rea- 
sons for rejection or closure after service, would appear prefer- 
able- to the present method. 

The third status of cases is termed "in-service." This 
category is further subdivided according to the type of service 
being offered the client and according to his progress toward re- 
habilitation. Those cases in which service is not going forward, 
as for example when clients have dropped out of training for some 
reason, are grouped together to form the fourth, or "service-in- 
terrupted" status. 

Finally there are the closed cases. These are further 
classified as “not accepted," transferred to a rehabilitation 
agency in another state, closed with service (formerly non-reha- 
bilitated), or rehabilitated. The annual statistical report calls 
for classification of all closures made during the year, except, 
as noted earlier, rejections of cases on preliminary investiga- 
tion. 

Until the fiscal year 1940, the statistical report also 
involved classification of all cases closed as rehabilitated by 
certain personal characteristics such as age, education, type of 
disability, and so forth. Non-rehabilitated cases were classified 
by reason for closure. After July 1, 1934, the data regarding the 
rehabilitated cases involved duplicate reporting because beginning 
on that date the federal agency required individual rehabilitated 
case reports containing the same information and much more. In 
the fiscal year 1941, the federal agency began receiving individ- 
ual case reports on cases closed after receiving service but not 
as rehabilitated. The statistical report no longer contained any 
classification of closed cases (except type of closure), and du- 
plicate reporting was eliminated. 

These individual case reports call for information regard- 
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ing the personal characteristics of the clients, age, sex, educa- 
tion, and so forth; the nature and origin of the disability; occu- 
pation and wages before and after disablement; the services ren- 
dered; and data regarding the rehabilitation employment (or in 
non-rehabilitated cases the “reasons for incompletion of serv-— 
ice"). The information reported is transferred to statistical 
punch cards and tabulated according to states. Some of the totals 
are published annually. Comparisons between the states are also 
made for conferences. When the data are presented by states, 
states which are “out of line” in some respect are readily appar- 
ent, and good use can be made of such comparisons for supervisory 
purposes. The percentage of cases referred by the industrial com- 
mission may suggest that better co-operative relations need to be 
developed with the commission. The classification of disabili- 
ties may suggest, on the one hand, a balanced case load or, on 

the other, service to only certain groups of the disabled. 

The tabulations in the main, however, represent only a 
counting job. With a wealth of data secured and on punch cards 
ready for mechanical tabulation, it is unfortunate that a wider 
variety of tabulations are not run. Hardly a beginning has been 
made of analyzing the data. Do the better rehabilitation jobs, 
judged by wages, go to young or old, the trained or untrained? 

Is there any correlation between the case cost and rehabilitation 
wage? Such cross-classifications could not be expected to iso- 
late "causes" and “effects” and "reasons" in a process involving 
an infinitude of known and unknown variables, but they could be. 
expected to open up avenues for further study. 

One other report is required by the federal agency of 
state rehabilitation departments. An individual three-page re- 
port is required immediately on appointment of any rehabilitation 
personnel to a position for which qualifications are established 
in the state rehabilitation plan. The report form provides space 
for setting forth in detail the education and employment experi- 
ence of the appointee. The federal agency is thus in a position 
to compare the qualifications of each newly appointed person with 
the qualifications set forth in the state plan. 

The federal agency has always been interested in improv- 
ing the record-keeping in the state rehabilitation departments. 
Suggestions have from time to time been made to the state serv- 
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ices, and the subject of records has frequently been considered 
in rehabilitation conferences. The surveys of state programs in- 
clude critical examination of the record-keeping. Some years ago 
a@ special bulletin was prepared and issued by the federal agency 
for the guidance of state rehabilitation officials in establish- 
ing office procedures, organizing files, and drawing up record 
forms. 

Recently the attention of the federal agency has been fo- 
cused more particularly than before on case records. A dozen or 
more basic forms have been developed to constitute the core of a 
case-recording system. Their adoption by most of the states for 
the fiscal year 1941 has resulted in something of a uniform system 
of recording. Rehabilitation case records have always been made 
- up chiefly of a series of forms, and, by and large, the same basic 
forms were used although the individual forms differed a good deal 
from state to state. 

A series of report forms for medical examinations were 
among the basic forms developed by the federal agency. These 
forms were worked out with assistance from specialists in the ap- 
_ propriate branches of medicine and surgery and are supplemented by 
special instructions for their use. It seems self-evident that 
the federal agency can perform an invaluable service to the states 
in this area. The federal agency, moreover, is in a better posi- 
tion than the individual state agencies for assuming responsibil- 
ity for revising and keeping up to date the medical report forms. 

In addition to a form for reports from training agencies 
on the progress of the client, the federal agency has developed a 
series of forms to be used by the case worker in the supervision 
.of clients being trained in business establishments rather than 
schools. These provide lists which the worker checks on visits to 
the shop and which then indicate the progress of the client. Based 
on analysis of the operations to be mastered in a particular 
trade, these check lists offer a helpful supervisory device espe- 
cially to the worker who is not familiar with the details of the 
occupation. In so far as operations to be learned can be stand- 
ardized, it would appear to be desirable to develop such supervi- 


Federal: Board for Vocational Education, Office Procedure 
in Vocational: Rehabilitation, Bull. 171 (Washington, D. C., 1933). 
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sory aids for any occupations for which disabled persons are 
trained in shops. 

Medical reports, training agency reports, employment his- 
tories, and the bare essentials of the plan of rehabilitation can 
all be standardized, at least to a considerable degree, and are 
therefore suited to recording on forms. Unfortunately, the use 
of forms has not stopped here. The case study, the reasoning on 
which the plan of rehabilitation is based, the supervisory inter- 
views with the client are less suited to reduction to a form. 
Small spaces for comments offer no satisfactory substitute for re- 
cording developed around the individual and particular case situ- 
ations. There is danger that case studies will be made with the 
form and not the client in mind and that recording will be deter- 
mined more by the framework of forms than by the circumstances 
peculiar to the case. The rehabilitation plan, if a good one, is 
built upon the particular strengths and interests of the client; 
if worth recording at all, it 1s worth recording without sacri- 
ficing the individual considerations on which the plan is based 
by fitting it into a uniform pattern. 

One of the forms developed by the federal agency deserves 
special comment. Although a part of the uniform basic record sys- 
tem, it was developed some years before the other basic forms, and 
its use ig optional. It is more than merely a recording device in 
that it purports to be “a device through the use of which the re- 
habilitation agent may study the different factors in the case and 
evaluate them objectively through a checking process."+ Almost 
none of the material sought, however, is objective in nature; no 
space is provided for supporting evidence which might at least 
show the basis for the worker's judgment. 

The form provides a list of twenty-seven factors to be 
checked according to five degrees of handicap, varying from none 
to very serious. Even the terms, such as "mild" or "very seri- 


" 


ous, are judgmental, and no guide is provided for this evalua- 


tion, the instructions saying merely that "the first step" is "to 
consider each factor under the heading 'factors' and decide the 


1Underlining inserted. U. S&S. Office of Education, "Stand- 
ard Case Work Record System, Case Status Classifications, and In- 
structions for Use of Forms: Vocational Rehabilitation," Misc. 
2383 (Washington, D. C., June, 1940), p. 13. (Mimeographed.) 
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degree of handicap it presents to rehabilitation of the case." 
Each of the twenty-seven factors has a weight of from one to 
three; the five degrees of handicap are likewise given numerical 
values, varying from one to nine.” The scores of the individual 
factors are added up and a total score obtained which is supposed 
to reflect the difficulty of rehabilitating the case. 

The weights assigned the various factors serve to empha- 
size rather than minimize the judgmental character of the device. 
Completely judgmental and immeasurable personality factors are 
given exactly as much weight as the vocational (work record, ap-— 
titudes, and special work conditions required) and the physical 
factors, including age, combined. Even the factors which might 
be standardized are not. Age and school grade reached could be 
standardized if an objective rating were desired; if reliable 
tests were used, vocational aptitudes and general intelligence, 
too, could be standardized. Evaluation, however, cannot be per- 
formed in a vacuum. If the evaluation is to determine the possi- 
bility of preparation for a specific job, an analysis which is 
based on the factors required in the job is indicated, and the 
weighting assigned the various factors would need to be modified 
greatly for different jobs. 

An earlier edition of this so-called "Feasibility Pro- 
file,“ was said to provide "a graphic picture of the disabled 
client and his needs with respect to vocational rehabilitation" 
and thus enable the worker "to determine with a high degree of 
accuracy whether the disabled person is capable of the various 
steps in rehabilitation."* If so used the score attained may de- 
termine whether the case is accepted or rejected. The device is 
especially recommended for use in "borderline" cases. 

The danger is that this pseudo-objective rating device 
will be substituted for sound evaluation with supporting evidence. 


lUnderlining inserted. Ibid., p. 13. 


eNone, 1; Mild, 3; Moderate, 5; Serious, 7; Very serious, 
9. Why the even numbers are omitted is not clear. Since the 
numbers increase by equal increments the only effect is to in- 
crease the total possible score from 250 to 450 (weight of the 27 
factors is 50). 


"Case Evaluation Profile," School Life, XXIII (December, 
1937), 115. 
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A narrative case summary in which these various factors are given 
consideration and in which evidence and interrelationships are 
shown has infinitely greater value. It is easier to run down a 
check list than to compose a summary; undoubtedly it saves time. 
Unfortunately, it may also save the thinking necessarily involved 
in drafting the summary. To the competent and conscientious 
worker, filling in the form would be a mechanical chore to be 
performed after weighing and considering the client's case and 
his job objective. To the less competent and conscientious 
worker, filling in the form might be a mechanical substitute for 
real thought. To the supervisor the one check list would look 

much like the other, whereas the two narrative summaries would 
not. To the client the difference would be much more important 
and might mean loss of the chance to become economically self- 
sufficient. 

The problem is one of using forms for the recording of 
objective data universally to be recorded, of using forms where 
it is possible thereby to save time and effort without sacrifice 
of interrelationships, meaning, or content. The federal agency 
appears to have gone too far in the matter of forms. It is stin- 
ulating their use, where analysis and description should be stim- 
ulated. Indeed, the federal agency has found it necessary to 
stress the fact that the case study, or survey, is a process, not 
a form. No suggestion has been made, however, of changing the 
type of recording. 

The effort of the federal agency to develop uniform basic 
records for the recording of factual information that it is de- 
sirable to have for every rehabilitation case is a most commend- 
able one. Collection of data on a uniform and standardized basis 
can do much to improve statistical reporting and to further re- 
search in the field. Development of better medical report forms 
or of improved report forms for other fields in consultation with 
experts from the particular field is a very worthwhile service to 
the states. In rehabilitation, however, the successful worker is 
the one who takes into account individual differences and who 
does not categorize his cases by "types." Standardized recording 
of so much material incapable of standardization may tend to en- 
courage standardized and uninspired case work. 
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The Use of Conferences and Relationship to the 
National Rehabilitation Association 

Undoubtedly the use of conferences by the federal rehabil- 
itation service has contributed greatly to the cordial relation- 
ship that has obtained between the federal and state agencies in 
this co-operative program. The first conferences with state re- 
habilitation officials were called in anticipation of passage of 
the National Rehabilitation Act and actually preceded its approval 
by the President .+ Further conferences were called before the 
first statement of federal policies was issued. The federal reha- 
bilitation service has never ruled the program from Washington; 
it has always sought the participation of state staffs in impor- 
tant developments. 

* The first regional conferences of state rehabilitation of- 
ficials and workers were held in the fall of 1921.° The practice 
of holding regional conferences has continued and at present they 
are held biennially. Usually there are separate meetings for | 
state supervisors and for workers, as well as general sessions 
which all attend. While the regional agent and director of the 
federal division are responsible for the general direction of the 
conference, they do not take the chair at all sessions, and usu- 
ally there are several committees of state personnel which formu- 
late reports and make recommendations. The conferences usually 
concentrate upon discussion of some question or group of questions 
which is of particular interest at the time. 

Especially in the early years of the program, the confer- 
ences, providing as they did a mechanism through which ideas could 
be shared in a new field, contributed to a sense of pioneering on 
the part of both federal and state staffs. Although the federal 
office never sought to dominate the program and impose its ideas 
on those who were in a position to experiment and profit by expe- 
rience, the conferences, by providing an informal meeting place, 
were doubtless an important factor in the development of a con- 
structive and amicable relationship between state and federal 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1920 (Washington, D. C., 1920), p. 525. 


2° 
Ibid., 1922, p. 351. 
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staffs. 

The regional conferences appear to serve two major pur- 
poses. First, they offer a means of providing in-service train- 
ing for state staffs. To this end the conferences usually include 
formal addresses, often by persons who are experts in fields re- 
lated to rehabilitation, and informal discussion. Information re- 
garding new and improved state practices is reported upon and 
shared. Difficulties encountered are discussed, and common defi- 
ciencies such as those revealed by the statistical reporting are 
explored. Second, the conferences operate in the area of deter- 
mining policy and practice. The federal service often submits 
tentative proposals for discussion. On the other hand, the con- 
ference committees or individuals may bring in for consideration 
proposals to modify policies or practice. 

The most ambitious regional conference was held in the 
fall of 1939 at the University of Minnesota. The conference 
lasted a week and was attended by substantially all the members of 
the rehabilitation staffs of the states comprising the Central Re- 
gion. This was a real training conference focused upon the case- 
study. Because of the co-operation of the University, it was pos- 
sible to secure many specialists to conduct the sessions. 

Training conferences, as distinguished from regular re- 
gional conferences which may serve training purposes, are also 
held from time to time. Such sessions may include all workers in 
a given state, or they may be organized by the federal staff for 
workers of a larger area. In August, 1941, and again in August, 
1942, training conferences were held in Memphis, Tennessee, for 
all new workers in the Southern Region. 

In May, 1922, the first national conference of rehabilita- 
tion workers was called by the federal service in response to sug- 
gestions of state rehabilitation officials who regarded a national 
meeting preferable at that time to the regional meetings held the 
preceding fall.* Between then and 1928, four additional national 


ly. g. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, "Report of Vocational Rehabilitation Conference: Central 
Region, 1939," Misc. 2338 (Washington, D. C. [n.d.]). 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Report of Pro- 


ceedings of the First National Conference on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise, held at St. 
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conferences were he1a.+ 


With development of methods and proce- 
dures in rehabilitation work which resulted in increasing stand- 
ardization of state programs and with the establishment of the 
National Rehabilitation Association, the reasons for holding na- 
tional, in addition to regional, conferences of rehabilitation 
workers under the auspices of the federal agency became less im- 
portant. The regional conferences have tended more and more to 
become the working conferences, with the official national meet- 
ings restricted to "federal sessions" held at the same time and 
place as the annual conference of the National Rehabilitation 
Association. 

It was in connection with the national rehabilitation 
conference called by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in Cleveland in 1925, that the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion was formally organized although it was known as the National 
Civilian Rehabilitation Conference until 1927. Two earlier "“un- 
official" meetings of rehabilitation workers had been held, and 
the group had first met in Buffalo in 1925 as a section of the 
National Society for Vocational Education.~ 

The organization of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion was not a move by state workers to secure independence from 
the federal rehabilitation service. As one rehabilitation super- 
visor has explained, “it was in no sense a revolt against the of- 
ficial supervision of the federal agency," but rather the associ- 
ation was formed to fill a need for a “private organization of 
rehabilitation workers to express themselves independently of the 
federal agency" in order that "the prestige of both federal and 
state services could be enhanced by the possibilities of an or- 
ganization representing workers and interested individuals co- 


Louis, Mo., May 15-17, 1922 (Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922), p. 5. 


lUnder slightly varying titles, the proceedings of con- 
ferences held in 1924, 1925, 1927, and 1928 were issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education as Bulletins 95, 104, 121, 
and 156 respectively. 


“Homer W. Nichols, "Brief History of the National Reha- 
bilitation Association," National Rehabilitation News, V (August, 
1939), 6; ibid., V (October, 1940), l. 
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operating with the federal authorities."+ The establishment of 
the National Rehabilitation Association did represent, however, a 
move on the part of the rehabilitation workers to establish their 
own association, independent of organizations of those in the 
field of vocational education. 

While the National Rehabilitation Association enjoys no 
official status, an account of the administration of federal 
grants for vocational rehabilitation would be incomolete without 
some mention of it. The Association has broad objects which in- 
clude the promotion of measures that will improve the condition 
of the crippled and disabled and the provision of a forum for dis- 
cussions relating to vocational rehabilitation in particular. A 
bi-monthly periodical, National Rehabilitation News, is published 
and, in addition to fulfilling the functions of a house organ, 
the News carries articles of professional interest to rehabilita- 
tion workers and is thus in some ways a substitute for a periodi- 
cal issued by the federal service. 

A major activity of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion has already been discussed. This is the promotion of fed- 
eral legislation for vocational rehabilitation and the securing 
of increased federal appropriations. As in other programs par- 
tially supported by federal grants, this association acts asa 
pressure group and as a "channel of communication" from the states 
to Congress.*© Members of the legislative committee of the associ- 
ation are restricted neither by administrative procedures nor by 
the proprieties of the relationship between the executive and leg- 
islative branches in directly approaching Congress and making iy 
known their requests. The unofficial association need not first 
secure approval of its requests from high administrative officials 
nor need it.consider the Administration's budget. As state offi- 
Cilals, as well as association spokesmen, its representatives may 
carry greater weight with Congress than would a federal rehabili- 
tation official. The increased appropriations of recent years 
both for grants and for federal administration are perhaps in no 
small part the result of the efforts of state rehabilitation of- 


lwillis W. Grant, “The Cleveland Conference," ibid., II 
(November, 1936), 6. . 
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ficials working in the name of the association. 

The interest in legislation has sometimes tended to be- 
come a "first" interest, with other objectives held in abeyance 
pending legislative gains. While it is incontrovertible that the 
program is in need of greater financial support, it is also true 
that the service could be strengthened and improved without leg- 
islation or additional appropriations. It has been contended 
within the association that the "prime perspective" was beginning 
to be lost through over-emphasis on securing increased federal 
appropriations, and a recent issue of the News took cognizance of 
"some dissension" regarding this question. + 

The National Rehabilitation Association has a potential 
place in the vocational rehabilitation program quite apart from 
sponsorship of legislation. The association was active in secur- 
ing liberalization of federal policies relating to expenditure of 
matching funds for certain purposes, especially living expenses 
of clients enrolled in training courses. Achievement of this 
goal followed several years of effort. The association can do 
much in the way of general interpretation of the work. Within 
the program, it can offer support and assistance in the mainte- 
nance and improvement of standards of work. 

The National Rehabilitation Association is neither a 
purely professional association nor an effective pressure and 
promotional organization. It has some of the characteristics of 
both, but has not sufficient strength as either type of organiza- 
tion to be particularly influential. 

During recent years, however, an officially recognized 
body, the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, has assumed 
some of the functions that the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion had exercised previously on an informal basis. These func- 
tions are those of advice and consultation in the development of 
policies and procedures by the federal agency. 

The States Vocational Rehabilitation Council was formed 
in the fall of 1936. The council was organized on the initiative 
of the Office of Education to serve as an official advisory body. 
Executive officers of state boards for vocational education were 


1 tEmploy-the-Physically-Handicapped' Week Proposed for 
the Nation," National Rehabilitation News, VIII (July, 1942), 13. 
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requested by the Commissioner of Education to designate their 
state supervisors of rehabilitation to represent them at an or- 
ganizational meeting held at the time of the annual conference of 
the National Rehabilitation Association.+ 

The council is composed of the directors or supervisors 
of rehabilitation in the various states. It meets biennially in 
the years intervening between those in which the regional confer- 
ences are held, its meetings being held at the same time and 
place as the annual conference of the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation. The principal function of the council is to consider 
matters concerned with federal and state administration of the 
program. 

The council operates almost entirely through small spe- 
cial committees and, particularly, through its executive commit- 
tee which carries on the functions of the council between meet- 
ings and which, in addition, has been designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Education as a technical advisory committee to the fed- 
eral rehabilitation office. The executive committee is composed 
of nine state directors of rehabilitation selected on a geographi- 
Cal basis to .epresent all parts of the country. Membership on 
the committee rovates. 1 . 

Through its committees the council has participated in a 
number of developments of recent years. Shortly after its organ- 
ization, it assisted the federal office in the formulation of new 
minimum standards for state plans with respect to the qualifica- 
tions to be required of state rehabilitation personnel. The 
council was active in securing the establishment of a separate 
division of rehabilitation within the Office of Education. It 
has also endorsed establishment of regional offices by the fed- 
eral agency and expanded services to the states. The revised 
policies of 1940 were developed by the federal agency in consul- 
tation with the executive committee of the States Council, and, 
more recently, it participated in drawing up of the revised re- 
port and record forms. 


ly. 8. Office of Education, “Establishment of a States 
Advisory Council for Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped,’ Circular Letter No. 1952, from the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to Executive Officers of State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation (Washington, D. C., November 2, 1936). (Mimeographed.) 
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The council was expected to perform certain research func-— 
tions, and it has co-operated with the federal office.in making 
some studies, while it has made others independently. Unless in- 
dependently financed and provided with staff, thé undertaking of 
studies and investigations would seem unsuitéd to such a body.. It 
might better serve, through a special committee, in an advisory 
capacity to the federal office in its studies, assisting perhaps 
in formulating the plan of study and later in drafting recommen- 
dations. 

State rehabilitation officials have participated in the 
development of federal policies and procedures since the begin- 
ning of the program. The chief advantages of a body such as the 
States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, formally organized and 
officially recognized, are that, as a continuing, representative 
body, it can offer real support to the federal service and that, 
as an independently organized one, it is in a position to initi- 
ate suggestions and stimulate action. Although mobilization for 
war brought both problems and opportunities to the rehabilitation 
program, the council and the smaller technical advisory committee 

have not been particularly active. This can mean only that it 
has not succeeded in demonstrating its inherent value as a con- 
sulting body or that it has in fact proved to be ineffective. In 
either event, the official advisory body was not called upon for 
advice at a time when planning for fundamental changes was going 
forward. Like the National Rehabilitation Association, the States 
Vocational Rehabilitation Council has a potential place in the 
vocational rehabilitation program, but whether or not it will fill 
that place ably and effectively remains to be seen. 


Research and Information Service 


On any significant scale, research is a very expensive 
undertaking. The federal rehabilitation service has had neither 
the staff nor the funds to engage in any comprehensive research 
activities. Pressed by immediate administrative and service de- 
mands, an atmosphere conducive to research was lacking. While 
the federal agency has had the services of one or more special 
agents, free from responsibility for supervisory and consultive 
service in the regions, much of their time has gone into rather 
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routine administrative duties, preparation of bulletins, and the 
making of administrative inquiries. Little has been done that by 
strict definition could be called research, and almost nothing 
has been done in the way of evaluation of accomplishments. 

Some of these activities which border on research have 
already been noted. The surveys of state rehabilitation programs 
involve the techniques and procedures of research, but are pri- 
marily administrative and supervisory tools, with limited scope 
and objectives determined by their primary purpose. The develop- 
ment of the system of basic case record forms likewise came as a 
result of investigation and study, but can hardly be regarded as 
research. The collection of statistics and the publication of 
some items regarding the cases rehabilitated each year have al- 
ready been commented upon. The annual figures represent largely 
a counting procedure with little analysis and almost no interpre- 
tation. 

A series of statistical studies were made some years ago 
in which some analysis was attempted. These studies were made, 
for the most part, during the years 1955-38 and were analyses of 
the data submitted by the states on the individual rehabilitated 
case reports. Certain characteristics of particular groups of 
the disabled, such as cases involving visual, hearing, or cardiac 
disabilities, were examined. Studies were also made of rehabili- 
tation cases of persons disabled in employment accidents. Those 
rehabilitated through employment training formed the basis of 
another study; others listed rehabilitation jobs (classified only 
by sex and by whether or not rehabilitation service included 
training) and types of training provided (classified by adminis- 
trative regions). Some cross-classifications were used in these 
statistical studies, but lack of searching analysis and interpre- 
tation limited their usefulness. It is not implied that these 
studies had no use or even that they were of little use. The 
study of employment training, for example, provided much material 
for the consideration of the administrator and worker in rehabil- 
itation.+ It showed that the percentage of rehabilitated cases 


ly. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "A Sta- 
tistical Analysis of Cases Rehabilitated through Employment 
Training: Fiscal Year 1934-1935," Misc. 1855 (Washington, D. C., 
1936). (Mimeographed.) 
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‘in which employment training was given varied from 44 in one state 
to none in two states. It showed that in a high proportion of 
these cases persons were trained for a very narrow range of jobs 
and that 31 per cent earned $10 per week or less on their reha- 
bilitation jobs. One wonders, however, about many relationships 
not touched upon; the relationship, for example, between wages 
and length and cost of training for the total and for various 
groups of jobs. The treatment of the data in this as in other 
studies was directed more toward description of the group than. 
toward analysis of results. 

The studies of closed cases thus far made represent only 
a beginning in use of the data already collected. The statisti- 
cal punch cards on all cases closed as rehabilitated during the 
last eight years offer an accessible body of information that has 
hardly been tapped. The opportunity for research is great, but 
real analysis and interpretation of results requires time, study, 
and staff. 

Several studies have been made which are deserving of 
comment. The first of these was of inestimable value in demon- 
strating the fallacy in thinking which had prompted it. Rehabil- 
itation workers in the early days were engaged in a type of work 
for which there were no precedents. Many of them were seeking a 
formula easy of application that would solve problems of guidance 
and selection of job objectives. A simple answer seemed to many 
to be classification of jobs in which they had succeeded in plac- 
ing disabled people according to the nature of the disabilities. 
Then by running down a list, jobs suitable for a one-armed man, 
for example, could readily be determined. The federal rehabilita- 
tion service did not share in the belief and had hesitated to make 
such a study in spite of the demands for it, until the national 
conference of rehabilitation workers formally recommended it in 
1924. The committee revort adopted by the conference put the 
question simply, stating that "the thought of the committee was 
that if we could have a thousand or so jobs now held by disabled 
persons listed it would be very suggestive." The report of the 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Proceedings of 
the National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of Civilian 
Disabled, 1924, Bull. 93 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1924), pp. 97-98. 
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study which was then made asserted that the request was "made on 
the assumption that the list would serve as an index of job pos- 
sibilities for persons with type disabilities."~ 

The classifications of jobs for 6,097 persons rehabili- 
tated showed conclusively that there was no type job for a person 
with a type handicap. The determinants are the remaining capaci- 
ties and not mere loss of physical function or, as the study put 
it, “Someone has said, ‘It is not so much what one loses in an 
accident as what one saves out of it that counts. '"© While the 
study merely confirmed the belief of the federal rehabilitation 
service that this kind of study was no answer to the problem of 
selecting suitable jobs, it was effective in proving its useless- 
ness and in showing a great diversity of Jobs held by persons 
with the same disability. It had an important by-product, too, 
as difficulty was encountered in securing from the records of 
state rehabilitation agencies the very simple, straightforward 
information required. Even the disabilities of clients served 
were found to be inadequately described. The result was that the 
report strongly urged the keeping of better records, pointing out 
that unless the experience being gained could be made generally 
available it lost much of its value.° The federal agency became 
more interested in the record-keeping of the state services. 

The federal agency has made three "follow-up" studies of 
persons who were given service by state agencies and whose cases 
were closed as rehabilitated. The first was made in 1927 and in- 
cluded cases closed during the first four years of the program. * 
The study was made in co-operation with the state services, state 
rehabilitation workers securing the required information. Not all 
the states participated, and, of those that did, acceptable sched- 
ules were received on from less than 1 per cent to 95 per cent of 
the cases they had rehabilitated, 1920-24." A total of 6,391 ac- 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, A ptudy of Occu- 
pations at Which 6,097 Physically Disabled Persons Are Employed 
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4 Pederal Board for Vocational Education, A Study of Re- 
habilitated Persons, Bull. 132 (Washington, D. C., June, 1928). 
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ceptable schedules were filed, and in a little more than half of 
the-cases the follow-up material was secured from the client him- 
self in a personal interview.- 

The analysis of data was directed in the main toward show- 
ing what had “become of" those served in the early years of the 
program. It was found that of those located and reported upon 86 
per cent were employed and that, in general, their wages were 
higher than at the time of rehabilitation. In 1931, question- 
naires were sent to the same persons in order to ascertain how 
they were faring in the depression. 

In 1939, another follow-up study was undertaken, this time 
of a representative sample of those persons whose cases were 
Closed as rehabilitated during the fiscal year 1936. One-third 
of the 10,338 cases were taken as the semple, and 90 per cent of 
those selected were located. Again the emphasis was upon the sit- 
uation of the client at interview, and it was found that 71 per 
cent were employed full-time. Of those employed, 63 per cent were 
earning higher wages than at the time of case closure.° 

As in the use of the rehabilitated case reports, the anal- 
ysis of the data secured in these follow-up studies might well 
have been carried much farther. The studies had value in showing 
that, given rehabilitative services, the disabled person was usu- 
ally able to hold his own in employment. Useful facts were se- 
cured for promotional work, for securing support for vocational 
rehabilitation. Analysis was not directed toward ascertaining the 
factors that appeared to be closely associated with success or 
failure: 

There have been few extensive analytical studies of case 
work in any field, and vocational rehabilitation is no exception. 
Vocational rehabilitation, however, is directed toward a specific 
objective, Placement of the client in employment, and for this 
reason presents a peculiar opportunity for such research. The 





Ithid., p. 39- 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1931 (Washington, D. C., 1931), pp. 68-73. 


uy, 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
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federal rehabilitation service has as its primary responsibility 
other administrative functions, however, and adequate research, 
even in this challenging field, cannot be undertaken as a part- 
time activity by staff with many more pressing demands on their 
time. The failure to make studies of an evaluative type has been 
characteristic not only of the vocational rehabilitation service; 
the same criticism has been made of the Vocational Education Di- 
vision.+ 

The federal rehabilitation service has done almost no re- 
search directed toward determining the extent of need for reha- 
bilitation services, although it has participated in the planning 
of some local surveys. The statistical reporting, it will be re- 
called, is not directed toward ascertaining the number of appli- 
cations received by state agencies that cannot be accepted be-_ , 
cause of limitation of staff or funds. The estimates that have 
been made are only very rough calculations. The present, with 
the one certainty only that the need for rehabilitation will 
vastly increase, is hardly a suitable time for a study to deter- 
mine need. Planning for the increases that inevitably will come 
could undoubtedly be carried on more intelligently, however, if 
the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Education made in 
1938 had been carried out. The committee recommended a special 
nationwide survey to determine "the extent of the needs for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the best methods of meeting those needs, 
and the cost of an adequate program." 

The federal rehabilitation service has issued a number of 
bulletins and many less comprehensive mimeographed documents of a 
more general informational nature to assist state rehabilitation 
departments in the conduct of their programs. These represent 
the fulfilling of service functions to the states and some of 
these publications might be commented upon here. From time to 
time the federal agency calls to the attention of the state agen- 
cies developments in the field. The more important publications 


Asonn Dale Russell and Associates, Vocational Education, 
The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 8 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 48-49. 


U. 8. Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the 
Committee, p. 161. 
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of interest to rehabilitation workers are called to their atten- 
tion; special projects in certain states are called to the atten- 
tion of the others. Information is sent to the states regarding 
developments that affect rehabilitation work, as for example, 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission or the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor. Similarly, workmen's com- 
pensation laws have been analyzed in order to assist the states 
in co-ordinating their rehabilitation services with workmen's 
compensation and to call attention to provisions in the compen- 
sation laws which hinder employment of physically handicapped 
people. Other material on services related to rehabilitation 
has been issued, some of which will be referred to further in 
connection with the problem of co-ordinating services for the 
disabled. 

Material has been assembled and presented to assist state 
rehabilitation agencies in the organization of their offices” and 
in the conduct of case work.® While no attempt is made here to 
review the material issued by the federal office or to do more 
than merely indicate some of the broad classifications into which 
such material belongs, one quite recent document deserves parti- 
cular note. This is a reference manual for workers concerning 
problems in the rehabilitation of the deaf and hard of hearing. 


1 See: Federal Board for Vocational Education, Workmen's 
Compensation Legislation in Relation to Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Bull. 126 (Washington, D. C., 1928); U. 8. Office of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, "Workmen's Compensation Laws 
in Relation to the Employment of the Physically Handicapped," 


Mise. 2152, rev. 1941 (Washington, D. C., January, 1941). (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


“especially, U. S. Office of Education, Organization and 
Administration of a State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Vocational Education Bull. 161, rev. 1935 (Washington, Geer 
1935); and Federal Board for Vocational Education, Office Proce- 
dure in Vocational Rehabilitation, Bull. 171 (Washington, D. C., 
1933). 


5U. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Guidance in Reha- 
bilitation Service, Vocational Education Bull. 148, rev. 1955 
(Washington, D. C., 1935); Manual for Case Workers, Vocational 
Education Bull. 175 (Washington, D. ©., 1954). The latter was a 
Pennsylvania manual prepared with the assistance of federal staff 
and published in order to encourage and assist other state reha- 
bilitation agencies to prepare similar manuals. 


4y. 3. Office of Education, Rehabilitation of the Deaf 
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General and specific technical information was brought together 

to form a concise resource for reference. The manual includes 
sections dealing with the physiology and diseases of the ear, 
hearing aids and measurement of hearing loss, and factors to be 
considered in the rehabilitation of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
The material is presented clearly and in readable form and is au- 
thoritative, for otologists, other persons particularly interested 
in the hard of hearing, and experienced rehabilitation workers as- 
sisted in its preparation. 

Some of this type of material is suited only to issuance 
in the form of special bulletins at irregular intervals, for ex- 
ample, the manual concerning rehabilitation of the deaf and hard 
of hearing, the bulletins regarding office organization, and so 
forth. But the issuance of material concerning current develop- 
ments in rehabilitation and related fields is now both delayed and 
very incomplete. There appears to be a real need for a regularly 
published bulletin to give information on current developments 
about which rehabilitation personnel in the states need to know. 
Such a periodical, in mimeographed or planographed form perhaps, 
would also represent a substitute method for issuance of a good 
deal of the material now separately issued in the so-called mis- 
cellaneous series. If well-indexed, the material would be more 
easily accessible to state rehabilitation personnel and others 
interested in the program than the present miscellaneous series 
of documents which are not indexed. 

From 1921 through 1932, the annual reports of the co-oper- 
ative rehabilitation program were a part of the Annual Reports of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education which were published 
in printed form. Since 1935, reports on the work of the federal 
rehabilitation service have been incorporated in the annual re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Education, and the reports on the 
work in the states, descriptive and also including statistical 
and financial data, have been issued in mimeographed form. For 
the years 1933-39, these "Digests of Annual Reports of State 


and Hard of Hearing: A Manual for Rehabilitation Case Workers, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Series Bull. 26 (Washington, D. C., 1942). 


lrrom 1933-39, a part of the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; since 1940, separately published. 
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Boards for Vocational Education" included both vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehahilitation. For the fiscal year 1939-40 
a separate "Digest" was issued for vocational rehabilitation, but 
none has been issued for 1941 or 1942. A few of the statistics 
formerly a part of the "Digests" were published for 1941 and 1942 
in the National Rehabilitation News. It seems unfortunate that 
the reports on the national program have been curtailed rather 
than improved and expanded. If a regularly published bulletin 
were issued, it might well include such material. 


Promotion 


The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act had as its 
first purpose the "promotion" of vocational rehabilitation. The 
promotional program has been notably successful in that all the 
states, as well as Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Col- 
umbia, now carry on the work. It was successful in that within a 
year after passage of the National Act co-operative relationships 
had been established in twenty-one states and, during the next 
year, in twelve more. There can be no doubt that federal aid 
stimulated the states to engage in the work, for only twelve 
states had enacted laws prior to passage of the federal law and 
a few of those definitely anticipated the extension of federal 
grants. Only six states, it will be recalled, had begun rehabil- 
itation work. 

From the point of view of adequacy of the laws enacted 
and the financial support given the work by the states, promotion 
of the program has been less successful. In the fiscal year 1930 
for example, there were twelve states in which insufficient state 
and local funds were available even to match equally the amount 
of federal funds available, and two states which had formally ac- 
cepted the National Act made no appropriation at air. On the 
expenditure side, only twelve states expended in state and local 
funds as much as 10 per cent more than their federal allotments. 
In the fiscal year 1939, only fourteen states spent more than 10 





lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1930 (Washington, D. C., 1930), p. 115. 


eTbid.,, ps 116. 
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per cent more state and local funds than the amount of their basic 
federal allotments.+ 

In spite of the rather definite promotional responsibil- 
ities of the federal rehabilitation service, the securing of ade- 
quate state appropriations becomes primarily the responsibility 
of state rehabilitation officials. The direct intervention of the 
federal service would hardly be welcome; there is probably very 
little it could do indirectly in addition to the support and as- 
sistance it now offers on reauest. One way to increase funds 
available is to increase the federal grants. While federal ap- 
propriations have been almost trebled and the federal authoriza- 
tion more than trebled, the amount is still very small in compar- 
ison with known needs. In retrospect, and of course it is always 
easy afterwards to suggest possible improvements, there would ap- 
pear to have been at least two important opportunities for sounder 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation. 

In the first place, in seeking to spread the program as 
rapidly as possible the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was inclined to accept any kind of law and any kind of state plan 
as long as the state undertook the work. Thus it was that in 
1952, thirty-five of the forty-four states which were co-operat-— 
ing in the program were doing so under legislation which, by 
merely accepting the federal law, made continuance of their reha- 
bilitation services contingent upon the extension of federal 
grants.” So long as federal grants are extended the contingent 
nature of the state laws makes little difference, but during the 
first fifteen years of the program federal grants were extended 
only on a temporary basis and there was doubt at times as to 


ly. 8. office of Education, Vocational Division, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939" (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940), p. 83. (Mimeographed.) The fiscal year 
1939 is taken rather than 1940 because the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1959 increased the federal funds authorized and a 
supplemental appropriation was secured late in the fiscal year 
1940. Many state legislatures would not be meeting until 1941, | 
and state appropriations might be expected to lag. Cf. 1942 data, 
given above in Table 4, pp. 116-17. 


mar} Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Hearing on H. R. 4743, 72d Cong., lst Sess. (Wash- 
ington: D.C.) 1932) p.) 622 
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whether extensions would be made. The result was that state of- 
ficials could not make long-range plans with any degree of cer- 

tainty, and their attention was inevitably distracted from state 
problems to considering means of securing extensions of federal 

aid. 

One of two model state laws which the federal service 
drew up for circulation at the beginning of the program was merely 
an “acceptance” act. This model was widely adopted with but few 
modifications. It provided for neither a permanent state program, 
should federal aid be discontinued, nor did it provide for exten- 
sion of services by the states, such as maintenance or physical 
restoration, for which matching funds could not be used, accord- 
ing to the federal policies adopted. The Federal Board even went 
so far as to state that it "conceived it to be desirable that 
State legislation accepting the Federal act be as uniform as pos- 
sible" and that the uniformity achieved contributed "to the sat- 
isfactory administration of the work and to efficient Federal co- 
operation. "+ The advantages which might have been derived from 
the experimentation possible under the early state laws do not 
seem to have been recognized, nor the dangers of deadening uni- 
formity perceived. 

The desire to get as many states as possible in the pro- 
gram quickly caused approval of obviously inadequate state plans. 
Once established on such an uncertain base, improvements are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Obviously, sound initial organization is a 
great asset. 

It is not so obvious though, even in retrospect, that had 
standards been insisted upon, enough of a “showing” could have 
been made to Congress in 1924 and 1930, and even in 1932, to se- 
cure extensions of the legislation. Congress, furthermore, was 
chary of any possibility of federal “domination.” Consideration 
of the question thus resolves itself into deciding how far it 
would have been safe to insist upon a sounder development, with- 
out jeopardizing continuance of federal participation. 

In the second place, the federal service has done very 
little in making a really strong case for improved and expanded 


lpederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1922 (Washington, D. C., 1922), pp. 348-49. | 
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rehabilitation service. While it has issued an estimate of an- 
nual need, the tendency has always been to emphasize the “return” 
on the money invested, rather than the unmet needs. It has 
called attention to how much was being done, rather than how much 
more could be done and how much more needed to be done. The fed- 
eral service has not sought reporting designed to show the dis- 
parity known to exist between need and service available, and the 
state services, by and large, have not kept waiting lists of ap- 
plicants but rather have used selective intake to balance 2 a 
cations received with the number that could be served. 

The method often used by the states, as well as the fed- 
eral service, to demonstrate the “economic" return from vocational 
rehabilitation has been to compare the rehabilitation wage with 
the wages received by clients before service. Great returns are 
calculated by means of a series of assumptions: (1) that without 
service the earning power of the disabled would continue as be- 
fore rehabilitation and that, if unemployed at acceptance, the 
client would remain’ unemployed (even in the case of young persons 
just out of school); (2) that through the service he is "rehabil- 
itated" permanently and will need no further service; and (3) 
that an average period of future employment for these disabled 
persons can be calculated. Rehabilitation can demonstrate its 
value without.making use of such assumptions, the resort to which 
weakens rather than strengthens its case. 

The federal gervice has from time to time issued brief 
pamphlets and circulars to publicize the work, but no particular 
effort appears to have been made in this direction. A somewhat 
larger bulletin, last revised in 1936, which describes the nature 
of the work and the growth of the program has been issued. Pub- 
lished "in the interests of general promotion and understanding 
of the work," this bulletin is suitable for distribution to peo- 
ple who are working in related fields rather than to the general 
public. Reoently a pamphlet having to do with rehabilitation and 
defense employment has been issued. 

The vocational rehabilitation program has not even yet 


ly. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 


the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
ington, 1956). 
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become well known. While the various state departments have 

first responsibility for making the service known, the federal 
rehabilitation service has done little to inspire better publicity 
methods. Its promotional pamphlets have little appeal and no 
great effort has apparently been made to set forth rehabilitation 
facts in an arresting and interesting manner. It is to be hoped 
that with somewhat larger appropriations for administration the 
federal service will undertake to assemble good publicity material 
for direct distribution and for use by the state services so that 
the program may become better known to persons eligible for serv- 
ice and to persons employed in related fields. 


+ & & % 


On the whole, it appears that federal administration of 
the vocational rehabilitation program has been neither particu- 
larly forceful nor inspired. But it has been able to maintain 
consistent and continuous standards, drawing on the best practices 
evolved in the states and encouraging other states to use methods 
found to be effective. The federal service has carried a certain 
prestige in the states and has been able to do much in the way of 
supporting and slowly strengthening good practices in the states. 
Placed in an inherently unfortunate position, it is surprising 
that the federal administrative agency was given sufficient free- 
dom of action to be able to take ag prominent a part as it has in 
the developing progran. 

While more dynamic leadership would have been desirable, 
whether much more forceful methods could have been used success- 
fully is doubtful. With the whole program on as uncertain a foot- 
ing as it was for many years, the slower and surer methods of per- 
suasion and education were clearly indicated, and these are the 
methods the federal agency used. It profited from the best meth- 
ods developed in the states, and through consultation, regional 
conferences, and publications sought to spread the knowledge. 
While the slower and more certain methods of education and per- 
suasion were indicated, their use might have been more effective 
had they been instilled with greater vigor, incisiveness, and 
imagination. This is especially evident in research, publications, 
and promotion of the progran. 

Although federal administration of vocational rehabilita- 
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tion may not have achieved the upper limit of possibility, it 
certainly never approached the lower limit. Through the years, 

a@ constructive, cordial relationship has been maintained with the 
co-operating states. Standards were raised and practices were 
improved. The trend was consistently upward; no backward steps 
were taken; and a rather firm foundation for future growth and 
improvement was. laid. 


CHAPTER IV 
STATE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The state is the governmental unit responsible under the 
co-operative program for the organization and administration of 
services to physically handicapped individuals for their voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The states are, of course, free to ig- 
nore the proferred federal aid, but none has done so and all 
state rehabilitation programs are conducted in co-operation with 
the federal government. In order to secure federal grants, the 
state legislature must take the initiative and by affirmative ac- 
tion accept the provisions of the National Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act and comply with the conditions laid down in it as neces-— 
sary preliminaries to receipt of federal aid. 

While the states are the responsible “operating” units in 
the co-operative program, federal policies have largely deter- 
mined the manner in which state rehabilitation programs have de- 
veloped. The power to control the purse containing the federal 
funds and the matching funds--or pretty nearly all the funds--is 
held by the federal partner. While the federal agency has not 
attempted to dominate state administration, freedom in state ad- 
ministration is limited, so far as use of federal and matching 
funds is concerned, to variation in practice within an approved 
framework. The quality of state programs may vary greatly and 


lithe conditions laid down in the Act of 1920 are summa- 
rized on pp. 57-61; amendment of the law prior to 19435 did not 
change these conditions: see pp. 75-76. Federal policy imposes 
five major duties on the state administrative agency: "The state 
administrative agency is required to: 
"1. Establish and maintain an adequate administrative 
organization. 
"2. Provide rehabilitation services for individuals. 
"3. Cooperate with such public or private agencies as 
may contribute to the progran. 
"4, Provide adequate supervision of the program. 
: "5. Provide for general promotion of the Receraes: (U.8. 
Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938 [Washington, D. C., 
1938], ‘p. 3.) 
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different states may emphasize different aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation, but all must conform in their expenditures of fed- 
eral and matching funds to purposes approved by federal policy. 

It is the object of this chapter to examine state administration 
of vocational rehabilitation with particular reference to the 
framework established by federal policy within which state admin- 
istration operates, reserving for later consideration federal 
policy with respect to eligibility of disabled persons for serv- 
ice and the direct-service expenditures that may be made from fed- 
eral and matching funds. 


State Acceptance of Federal Aid 


Note has already been taken of the fact that circulation 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education of a model accept-— 
ance law resulted in widespread uniformity of state rehabilitation 
legislation. In the majority of the states the rehabilitation 
laws were merely acceptance acts which made the state program con- 
tingent upon continued federal aid. Some state laws contained 
distinctive features, and in a few states acceptance laws were la- 
ter amended to establish a state rehabilitation service not de- 
pendent upon continued federal aid. An instance of desirable uni- 
formity was the widespread adoption by state legislatures of the 
comprehensive definitions of disabled persons and rehabilitation 
which were contained in the National Rehabilitation Act. 

Most states moved rather quickly to accept the provisions 
of the National Act although not as rapidly as in the case of some 
of the more recent federal grants nor with the speed with which 
federal aid for vocational education had earlier been accepted. 
Twelve states had rehabilitation legislation on their statute 
books when the federal law was passed. During the next year five 
of them revised their laws to accept the federal grants; in three 
such action was not necessary because the original state laws ac- 
cepted federal aid in advance. During the same period nineteen 
other states adopted rehabilitation laws. In nine states advan- 
tage was taken of the provision in the federal law which permitted 
temporary acceptance by the governor if the state legislature was 
not scheduled to meet in regular session during the remainder of 
1920. At the end of the first year, twenty-seven state legisla- 
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tures had accepted the provisions of the federal law, and federal- 
state co-operative relations had been established in twenty-one 
states. During the next year, six more states passed laws accept- 
ing federal aid, and co-operative relations were inaugurated with 
twelve, so that two years after passage of the National Act, two- 
thirds of the states had accepted federal aid and co-operative re- 
lations had been established between their state boards for voca- 
tional education and the Federal Board for Vooational Education. 
The remaining states joined the program more slowly. In 
a few states, the legislatures voted down rehabilitation bills; 
in one the governor vetoed a bill passed by the legislature. 
Passage of legislation was long delayed in one state because of 
differences between the governor and the superintendent of public 
instruction under whom the program would have been organized.” In 
Table 5, the states are classified according to the dates on which 
co-operative relations were inaugurated.°® 
The dates on which federal-state co-operative relations 
were formally established do not in all cases indicate the begin- 
ning of a continuously developing state-supported program of vo- 
cational rehabilitation. One state, Missouri, having engaged in 
rehabilitation work for a time, later abandoned it. The Missouri 
program was established in 1921, but the state legislature per- 
mitted appropriations to lapse in 1925, and service on a state- 
wide basis was not renewed until 1955. Beginning in 1931, the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross carried on a local pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation for which matching federal funds 
were made available. Although co-operative relations were 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1929 (Washington, D. C., 1929), p. 27. 


ey O. Key, Jr., The Administration of Federal Grants to 
Btates (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937), p. 207. 
Sror detailed data by states on acceptance of the National 
ane and inauguration of federal-state relations, see Table 24, p. 


*uissouri's legislature enacted a special law to permit 
its State Board for Vocational Education to use federal and Red 
Cross funds for the St. Louis project. (Federal Board for Voca- 
attr haar Annual Report, 1931 (Washington, D. C., 1931], 
p-. 64 
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TABLE 5 


STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DATE OF INAUGURATION OF 
FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS* 





Within One Year of Passage of the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (or before June 2, 1921) 





21 States 
Alabama Mississippi Ohio 7 
Georgia Missouri Pennsylvania 
Idaho Nevada Rhode Island 
Indiana New Jersey South Dakota 
Iowa New Mexico Utah 
Louisiana New York Virginia 
Maine North Dakota West Virginia 


More Than One Year, but within Two Years of Passage of the 
National Act (or from June 2, 1921 through June 1, 1922) 


12 States 
Arizona Michigan North Carolina 
California Minnesota Tennessee 
Illinois Montana Wisconsin 
Massachusetts Nebraska Wyoming 


More Than Two Years, but within Five Years of Passage of the 
National Act (or from June 2, 1922 through June 1, 1925) 
3 States 


Arkansas Kentucky Oregon 
a ed 
More Than Five Years, but within Ten Years of Passage of the 
National Act (or from June 2, 1925 through June 1, 1930) 


7? States 
Colorado Maryland South Carolina 
Florida New Hampshire Texas 
Oklahoma 


a SE Ee oS 


More Than Ten Years after Passage of the National 
Rehabilitation Act (or since June 2, 1930) 
5 States 





Connecticut — Kansas Vermont 
Delaware Washington 


a —————————————————————— 


*Source: U. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabili- 


tation of the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 
190 (Washington, D. C., 1936), pp. 17-18, supplemented by unpub- 
lished data made available by the U. 8. Office of Education, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division. 
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established with New Hampshire in 1926 and federal funds were 
forwarded to the state at the time,? vocational rehabilitation 
services were not organized until 1931," 

In a number of states, federal-state relations have been 
inaugurated in spite of extremely inadequate provision for finan- 
cial support of the state service. One of the specific require- 
ments of the National Rehabilitation Act is that the state legis- 
lature "provide for the supervision and support of the program of 
vocational rehabilitation" which is offered by the state board 
for vocational education in co-operation with the federal govern- 
ment.” This section of the federal law has never been interpreted 
by the federal administrative agency as imposing any specific ob- 
ligations upon the state legislature either to provide for super- 
vision of the work of the state board or to provide funds for the 
program. Federal policies have something to say about supervi- 
sion, but it relates entirely to supervision by the state board 
of its own program. No policies have been established regarding 
support from state funds. The most recent statement of federal 
policy provides that “the financial needs of the program may be 
met by State appropriations, local funds, and gifts and dona- 
tions." Federal policies with respect to the matching of local 
funds and gifts and donations have in recent years, however, pro- 
hibited their use for strictly administrative expenses.* By a 
process of elimination, therefore, administrative expenses must 
be met from state and federal funds. Federal policies do not, 
however, offer any definition or even an indication of what the 
federal administrative agency regards as support of the program 
by the state legislature. 


lipia., 1926, p. 66; ibid., 1927, p. 66. 
2Tpta., 1931, p. 64. 


“the phrasing of this section was changed slightly in 
1930. Before then, the wording was “courses of vocational reha- 
bilitation," rather than "program." 


4u. 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. ll3d, rev. 1938, pp. 3d- 
7. Administrative costs are a small part of the cost of rehabil- 
itation because they are not regarded as including salaries and 
expenses of case workers. . 
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In the early years of the co-operative rehabilitation 
program, Arkansas began the work with only gifts and donations as 
the uncertain source of the state's share in the undertaking.+ 
Mississippi began its rehabilitation work without a state appro- 
priation, and for a year funds were raised chiefly by county 
school superintendents. In 1928, it was reported that the state 
agency even then depended in part upon funds collected from teach- 
ers and school children by means of an annual Thanksgiving appeal 
by the state superintendent of education. Oklahoma provided no 
state appropriations for the first two years after joining the 
group of co-operating states, local funds being used to match 
federal money.° 

More recently, Delaware accepted the provisions of the 
National Rehabilitation Act in 1939, and its vocational rehabili- 
tation service was supported the first y2ar from a private gift 
of $5,000 to the State Board for Vocational Education to match in 
part the federal funds available.* In Kansas, the legislature ac- 
cepted the National Act in 1937, but made no appropriation to sup- 
port a state rehabilitation service. Finally, in 1940, arrange- 
ments were made for matching federal funds with state funds made 
available to the Board for Vocational Education by the State 
Board of Social Welfare.° Delaware and Kansas were the last two 
states to join the co-operative program, and in both states fed- 
eral-state co-operation was begun without provision by the state 
legislature for the support of vocational rehabilitation services. 

In general, having once been established, state programs 
of vocational rehabilitation have tended to improve and expand. 


1rederal Board for Vocational Education, Yearbook, 1925 
(Washington, D. C., 1924), p. 419. 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Proceedings of 
the Fifth National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, 1928, Bull. 156 (Washington, D. C1: Government 


Printing Office, 1929), pee Ay 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1926,7p. 165; ibid... 19275. 72% 


*yohn A. Kratz, "News Notes from the Federal Office," Na- 
tional Rehabilitation News, V (August, 1939), 10. 3 


“i ou. M. Daway, "Kansas Is In," ibid., V (October, 1940), 
On 
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Only Missouri has ever abandoned the work, and there political 
interference and manipulation preceded that drastic step. Ina 
few southern states, state appropriations have been permitted to 
lapse, but the work was able to limp along, supported by private 
funds, until state appropriations were renewed. Although some 
private and local public funds have been available, the program 
has mainly been a state one as the National Rehabilitation Act 
clearly anticipated. 


The State Administrative Agency 


The state administrative agency was determined by the Na- 
tional Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and the circumstances which 
resulted in the stipulation that state boards for vocational edu- 
cation be the state agencies charged with responsibility for co- 
operating with the federal government and administering the direct 
services of vocational rehabilitation have already been dis- 
cussed.” Placing of rehabilitation under educational authorities 
has been termed “legislative coincidence" by one state supervisor 
of rehabilitation.® Whether regarded as a coincidence or as the 
consequence of the desire of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation to simplify its administrative problem, the result has 
been to assign to the state boards a task which, by and large, 
they did not seek and duties which, in general, they did not 
understand. The new responsibility was wholly different from the 
supervision of local school and teacher training programs; it was 
@ case-work service and it involved particularization of the in- 
dividual as the very basis of successful work. Educators have 
been slow to focus attention on the needs of the individual pu- 
pil, yet here was a program focused entirely upon the individual, 
his varied needs, and special capacities. Vocational rehabilita- 


tion was thus placed in an administrative setting in which the 


higher administrative officers were qualified neither by training, 
lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
Eee ee Devoe 1 Dla.) L900, pr L27.. 
ice above, pp. 41-45. 


Ow. F. Faulkes, "Whither Shall We Go?" National Rehabili- 
tation News, V (December, 1940), 4. 
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experience, nor interest wisely to aid its development. While 
vocational training may fairly be regarded as the keystone of vo- 
cational rehabilitation, rehabilitation agencies do not organize 
facilities for training; they arrange individual training pro- 
grams in existing institutions. 

Boards for vocational education in the forty-eight states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico co-operate with the federal government in 
the administration of vocational rehabilitation. These boards, 
it will be recalled, were established, either by designating the 
state board of education or creating a new board, to administer 
the federal-state program of vocational education.” In thirty- 
three states and Hawaii, the board for vocational education ana 
the board of education are identical. In Nevada, the Board for 
Vocational Education consists of the Board of Education and two 
appointive members, one to represent agriculture, the other, la- 
bor. The Louisiana Board for Vocational Education is composed of 
the Board of Education, "together with representatives of the 
state federation of labor, to be named by the governor."® In 
North Dakota, which has no general state board of education, the 
State Board of Higher Education acts also as the State Board for 
Vocational Education. Twelve states and Puerto Rico-—nine of 
them states which do not have a regular state board of education-- 
have created special baards, seven of which are composed entirely 
of ex-officio members while the other six are made up partly or 
wholly of appointive members. * 


lithe District of Columbia rehabilitation program is ad- 
ministered directly by the U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, and is therefore excluded from this dis- 
cussion of state administration. Alaska has a board for voca- 
tional education but no vocational rehabilitation program. 


“see above, pp. 16-17. 


Sceneral Statutes of Louisiana, 1959, Vol. II, Title 18, 
sec. 2525. 


tthe twelve states with specially created boards for vo- 
cational education are Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Information concerning the composition of state boards 
for vocational education was secured primarily from W. 5. Deffen- 
baugh and Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and Chief 


State School Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, U. S. Office 
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These fifty boards for vocational education vary in size 
from three to thirteen members and have an average membership of 
just over seven. The state superintendent of education is an ex- 
officio member of thirty-three of the boards. In several states 
other educational officers are ex-officio members while in four- 
teen, the governor serves on the board. Various other state of- 
ficers hold positions on the boards of some states, but alto- 
gether ex-officio members constitute less than one-fourth of the 
total membership; with elected members, less than one-tenth; and 
appointive members making up the major part of the total. 

The attention given to vocational rehabilitation by the 
boards has varied, of course, from state to state. All of them, 
it should be remembered, are responsible for the state progrem of . 
vocational education; and in most states, the same board is re- 
sponsible for the state's functions in relation to general educa- 
tion. Some of the boards have given vocational rehabilitation 
only the most cursory attention, restricted mainly to giving for- 
mal approval of state plans, co-operative agreements, and appoint- 
ments of personnel. Others have been more active, and some have 
given effective support and understanding counsel in the develop- 
Ment of the state's rehabilitation service. In one state, the 
board for vocational education first acted to approve a set of 
policies for the rehabilitation department some eighteen years 
after the program had been initiated. Not long ago the board of 
one state met for the first time after a period of six years. 

As in the case of other boards, the activity of state 
boards for vocational education is in large part determined by 
the use made of the board by the executive officer. Once the 


of Education, Bulletin, 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 1, Studies of 
State Departments of Education (Washington, D. C., 1941), supple- 
mented by reference to the statutes of certain states where it 
was known that recent changes had occurred or where the data ap- 
peared to be inconsistent or required amplification. 


it 

Elected members serve on the boards of four states. In 
two they are elected by popular vote; in one, by the state legis- 
lature; and in the fourth, by conventions of members of local 
“school boards. The boards of thirty-eight states include appoint- 
ive members, named by the governor, except in one state where they 
are appointed by the chief state school officer subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor. 
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service is established securely, the contribution that such a 
board can make to the vocational rehabilitation program is lim- 
ited. Most of the problems encountered are administrative; the 
major policies are determined by the federal agency although not 
without the advice and assistance of state officials. 

The executive officer of the board for vocational educa- 
tion is responsible, under the supervision of the board, for the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation, and it is through 
him that the federal and state services officially communicate. 
In 1942, in all but five states? the chief state school officer 
was serving as the executive officer of the state board for vo- 
cational education. 

In Illinois an unusual situation obtains which is made 
possible by the fact that the state rehabilitation law nowhere 
prescribes the duties and powers of the executive officer of the 
board or even refers to that officer.° The board for vocational 
education is composed of the directors of agriculture, finance, 
labor, and registration and education, all members of the gover- 
nor's cabinet, and the superintendent of public instruction, an 
elected official, who is, ex-officio, the executive officer of 
the board. Almost continuously since 1932, the superintendent of 
public instruction has belonged to the opposing political party 
or to an opposing faction within the same party as compared with 
the other four members. As executive officer of the board, the 
superintendent of public instruction should have general super- 
vision of vocational rehabilitation, and, indeed, until 1934, 
that official did exercise considerable personal control. The 
chairman of the board, the director of registration and education, 
now exercises most of the functions normally exercised by the ex- 
ecutive officer, and the Division of Rehabilitation actually oper- 


leolorado, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 


2y. S. Office of Education, “Directory--Executive Offi- 
cers and State Directors for Vocational Education," Misc. 385, 
rev. October, 1942 (Washington, D. C., 1942), pp. 1-2 (Mimeo- 
graphed); and "Principal State School Officers" (Washington, D.C., 
September, 1942) (Mimeographed); supplemented by direct inquiry 
of state superintendents of public instruction in three instances. 


“Tllinois Revised Statutes, 1939, c. 23, § 383-88. 
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ates almost as a part of the Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Reports to the federal agency are signed by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction as executive officer of the board 
,although that officer has almost nothing to do with the Division 
of Rehabilitation. 

When the National Rehabilitation Act was passed, eight 
states had enacted laws which did not place administration of vo- 
cational rehabilitation under their state boards for vocational 
education.+ In four of these and in one other state, the work of 
vocational rehabilitation was delegated to another state agency 
during the early years of the program.” In New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, the arrangement continues to the present. The New Jer- 
sey Rehapilitation Commission, an independent agency, is charged 
by law with the direct-service program.” In Pennsylvania, the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation of the Department of Labor and Industry 
provides the direct services of rehabilitation under statutory 
authority.‘ As already noted, Kansas, the last state to estab- 
lish a rehabilitation program, began the work with the Board of 
Social Welfare furnishing the state funds and operating the pro- 
gram in accordance with an administrative agreement between the 
Board of Vocational Education and the Board of Social Welfare. 

When the operation of the rehabilitation program is dele- 
gated to another state agency, the federal agency maintains its 
relations with the board for vocational education. Federal and 
matching funds are at least theroetically expended under the su- 
pervision and control of the state board. The board for voca- 
tional education is responsible for submitting the state plan, 
the operating chart for an agency outside its immediate control. 
The arrangement has not been a satisfactory one, nor one which 


1see above, pp. 57-358. 


2Montana (State Industrial Accident Board); New Jersey 
(Rehabilitation Commission); Oregon (Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion); Pennsylvania (Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department of La- 
bor and Industry); and Virginia (Rehabilitation Bureau). (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Yearbook, 1923, pp. 428-37.) 


“Revised Statutes of New Jersey, 1937, Title 18, c. 17, 
§ 6-9; Title 34, c. 16, § 1-19. 


4purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes, 1941, Title 45, c. 12, 
§ 641-652. 
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might be likely to give a fair test to administration of voca- 
tional rehabilitation by agencies other than the board for voca- 
tional education. 

Policies of the Office of Education contain a strong state- 
ment prohibiting delegation of authority by the state board for 
‘vocational education. The wisdom of the ruling of the federal 
agency is hardly to be questioned. It is the wisdom of the law 
which incorporates the requirement that co-operation be with the 
state boards for vocational education that is in doubt. As al- 
ready observed, the federal law ended the desirable experimenta- 
tion with different agencies that would have been possible under 
the early state rehabilitation acts. No irrefutable argument can 
be advanced for lodging vocational rehabilitation in any particu- 
lar department or agency in all of the states. In some, it has 
probably been administered best in the present agency; in others, 
its development would undoubtedly have been sounder under another 
department. 

The various alternative administrative possibilities have 
been widely discussed. It is usual to point out that vocational 
rehabilitation might be lodged in departments of labor or social 
welfare, as well as education, and to consider the contribution 
each department might make. Certainly, knowledge of the processes 


lithe phrasing of federal policy on the question of the 
administrative agency has changed somewhat in the course of time. 
In 1922, after asserting that "the State board can not relinquish 
its responsibility for the work to any other agency," the state- 
ment was qualified to allow the state board, "subject to approval 
by the Federal Board, and, of course, with proper State authority 
~ . . . (to) delegate the duties of direction, administration, 
and supervision to another responsible State board or agency." 
(Federal Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of Information 
for State Officials Cooperating in the Administration of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, Bull. 77 (Washington, Due O Ved Oe [aires 
9.) In the 1926 statement, the qualification was removed, and, in 
its stead, was substituted an explanation of the prohibition. It 
was then pointed out that the duties of the state board involved 
exercise of judgment and discretion, and, therefore, unless given 
the power to do so, it could not delegate its duties to another 
agency. (Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation: A Statement of. Policies, Bull. 113 
(December, 1926], (Washington, D. C., 1927], p. 16.) Since 1926, 
the statement of federal policy has remained essentially the same. 
(Cr. U. 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, pp. 3-4.) 
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of education is not the fundamental requisite in a program in 
which the objective is to bring to bear on the problem of the in- 
dividual disabled person the various resources of the community 
that can be utilized in assisting him to prepare himself for en- 
ployment. 

Education departments may not be the best qualified de- 
partments to administer vocational rehabilitation on several 
scores. Educational authorities are seldom experienced in the 
art of co-operation with other agencies and departments. To be 
effective, vocational rehabilitation must be conducted in close 
relationship to the work of many other public and private agen- 
cies, for example, compensation commissions, medical agencies, 
welfare organizations, and placement services. Educational per- 
sonnel are not likely to appreciate the particular needs and 
problems of a service geared to individual differences. This has 
had unfortunate results that have retarded the development of vo- 
cational rehabilitation in most states: (1) The department head 
may have little interest in vocational rehabilitation and, in 
consequence, may make little or no effort to secure from the leg- 
islature adequate appropriations for the work; (2) the director 
or supervisor of rehabilitation may occupy a position of such low 
administrative rank in the department that the service remains a 
minor one and the best persons cannot be secured for the posi- 
tion; (3) it may be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
demonstrate the need for a staff of adequate size to administer a 
program of individual case work; and (4) case-work and supervisory 
personnel may tend to be drawn largely from the field of educa- 
tion which can hardly be regarded as the best preparation for case 
work with individuals. There is danger that “the rendering of a 
person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occupation"? may 
become merely the provision of vocational training, and perhaps 
artificial appliances, with but slight regard for all the many 
other needs of the individual and for the intensive case work 
that may be necessary to enable the disabled individual to pursue 
the training course and secure employment. 

In the early years of the program, there was protest from 


lthe definition of vocational rehabilitation in the fed- 
eral law and many state rehabilitation acts. 
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persons inside and outside of the service against the arbitrary 
placing of rehabilitation under state boards for vocational edu- 
cation. Six states, at least for a time, resorted to the expedi- 
ent of delegating actual operation of the program to another 
agency, and Kansas, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania continue to do 
so. At first, some directors of vocational education are said to 
have “objected to 'being saddled with' this new idea of ‘finding 
jobs for the handicappea!!"+ A state superintendent of public 
instruction is reported to have asked, “Why in the world was this 
work ever put under our department?" 

The reception accorded the new service was the forerunner 
in many states of the kind of support it obtained. It was espe- 
cially difficult to demonstrate the need for staff, as compared 
with the small number of persons needed in vocational education 
divisions to supervise local secondary schools. Disabled persons 
far outnumber local vocational schools, and in some cases a sin- 
gle disabled individual may require as much attention if his re- 
habilitation is to be successful. The difficulty of securing an 
adequate rehabilitation staff may be further increased by the 
fact that, because of special federal aid for it, vocational edu- 
cation branches of state educational agencies are, in general, 
more adequately staffed than are those branches concerned with 
general education.© 

The federal agency has even gone so far as to complain 
publicly. In one report, it made the following statement which 
carries with it many implications: 


One of the factors which greatly retards development of 
the work is that the methods by which vocational rehabilita- 
tion is accomplished are only partially understood by persons 
indirectly interested or affected, and often by officials or 


members of boards who are responsible for the administration 
of the service. it seems difficult for many to understand 


Rist sige Riddle, "The 1921 Washington Conference," National 
Rehabilitation News 


, II (November, 1936), 4. 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the First National Conference on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise (Washington, 
DB. C.: Government Printing Office, 1922), p. 134. 

Sohn Dale Russell and Associates, Vocational Education, 


The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 8 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 70. 
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fully that vocational rehabilitation is a gase problem. Dis- 
abled persons cannot be handled in groups. 


In 1936, the federal agency repeated this statement made ten 
years earlier in practically the same words and also pointed out 
that the rehabilitation worker was "frequently expected to organ- 
ize his work on the same basis as that of the supervision of gen- 
eral or vocational education administration. "* Ever since the 
beginning of the program, the federal agency has been stressing 
the point that the work cannot be successfully administered by 
ordinary group educational methods. Since it continues to do 30 
in almost every publication, it must believe that the argument is 
still needed. 

After the first few years, discussion concerning the ad- 
ministrative agency appears to have died down, and rehabilitation 
services tended to develop so quietly that little outside atten- 
tion was given them. Within recent years, with the whole question 
of social and economic security for the indivicual receiving a 
great deal of attention, vocational rehabilitation has again re- 
ceived more critical examination. This has resulted in renewed 
discussion of the proper agency to administer the state program. 

The Advisory Committee on Education recommended in 1958 
that the federal law be amended to permit each state to designate 
the agency of its choice to administer the service in co-opera- 
tion with the federal government, with some safeguard, however, 
to assure selection of appropriate agencies, adequate to the 
task.© Others who have studied the question have reached similar 
conclusions. * The rehabilitation service should be placed in the 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Revort, 
1926, p. 121. (Underlining inserted.) 


“U. S$. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 


Ine ton SD eC LOSG) gp. elo. 


Su. 8. Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the 
Committee (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), 
pp. 161-62. 


4cr. Austin F. Macdonald, Federal Aid (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928), pp. 207-8; Key, op. cit., pp. 235-39; Lloyd E. 


Blauch, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled, The 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9 (Washington, 


D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 48-51. 
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state departiient which has the deepest interest in the problem 
and which is willing to give adequate status and support to the 
service and to hire competent personnel, well-grounded in the 
practice of case work, so that the service may be afforded an op- 
portunity for sound and rapid development. 

The departments which so reluctantly received vocational 
rehabilitation:and supported it so grudgingly during its minority 
do not want to part with it, now that it has attained its major- 
ity and promises to grow rapidly in importance. Through the years 
vested interests have arisen. The rehabilitation officials them- 
selves do not want to see the law changed with respect to state 
administration. They are naturally attached to the administra- 
tive status quo under which they have secured their positions and 
developed their programs. 


Organization for Service 


Uniformity in administrative organization of vocational 
rehabilitation does not exist with respect to the organization 
under the executive officer of the state board for vocational ed- 
ucation who is, with few exceptions, the chief school officer. 

In those states in which the board of education has been desig- 
nated as the board for vocational education, the distinction be- 
tween its exercise of functions as the one or the other may be 
largely technical, and its functions as the board for vocational 
education may be integrated to a greater or less degree into the 
total program of the department of public instruction. In those 
states 1n which a special board for vocational education has been 
created, linking of its functions with the work of the department 
of public instruction may be secured through the service of the 
department head as executive officer of the board. The functions 
of the boards for vocational education are, in almost all the 
states, administered in the state department of public instruc- 
tion,+ although not necessarily as a well-integrated part of the 
department.* 


lRussell, op. cit., p. 70. 


eKey, op. cit., p. 243. Many types of administrative or- 
ganization are represented by the state departments of vublic in- 
struction. This question lies outside the scope of this study, 
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Vocational rehabilitation is variously administered as a 
bureau or division of the department of education or as a service 
within the vocational education division, enjoying status co-ordi- 
nate with that of the specialized branches of vocational educa- 
tion. There has been some tendency in recent years to shift from 
the second to the first type of organizational plan, or to organ- 
ize the service as a division co-ordinate with that of vocational 
education. In a few states vocational rehabilitation is adminis- 
tered apart from vocational education but in a bureau or division 
with other services. Organization of state departments of educa- 
tion on a functional basis would demand the organization of the 
state's rehabilitation service as a separate bureau or division, 
for this case-work service is quite unrelated to the usual func- 
tions of state departments of public instruction.? 

At present, in twenty-nine states vocational rehabilita- 
tion is organized within state departments of education in a serv- 
ice, bureau, or division separate from vocational education and 
usually headed by an official concerned exclusively with the re- 
habilitation program and known as state supervisor or director of 
rehabilitation.” In most of these states the supervisor of reha- 


but it might be noted here that educators generally favor aboli- 
tion of special, separate boards for vocational education and in- 
tegration of their functions in a department of education under a 
single board. Apparently, much remains to be done in state edu— 
cation departments in the way of co-ordination and consolidation 
of functions and development of strong organizational plans. 
(Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore, Organization and Admin- 
istration of Public Education, The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Staff Study No. 2 [Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938], pp. 93-98, 152-54.) 


lin a survey of administration in Iowa, vocational reha- 
bilitation was commented upon as a function not "germane to the 
progress of public instruction," and, although noting "practical 
difficulties in the way of such transfer," it was pointed out 
that “it would seem that it might better be transferred to the 
Department of Public Welfare." (Brookings Institution, Institute 
for Government Research, Report on a Survey of Administration in 
Iowa [Des Moines, Iowa: State of Iowa, Committee on Reduction of 
Governmental Expenditures, 1933], p. 166.) 


= arizona, California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (Infor- 
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bilitation is responsible to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. With the exception of Oklahoma and Wisconsin, the chief 
state school officer is also the executive officer of the board 
in these states, and in twelve of them, he is, in addition to be- 
ing executive officer of the board, also the state director of 
vocational education.+ In these twelve states, it may not always 
be clear whether the officer in charge of rehabilitation reports 
to the chief state school officer in the latter's capacity as 
head of the department, executive officer of the board for voca- 
tional education, or director of vocational education. In some 
states the title, director of vocational education, exists only 
for technical reasons, and, in practice, rehabilitation and the 
various branches of vocational education are all organized as 
separate units. While these distinctions may be largely techni- 
cal, the status of the rehabilitation service and the authority 
of its director may be expected to be greater when it is organ- 
ized as a division co-ordinate with a division of vocational edu- 
cation. 

In Oklahoma, the director of vocational education is 
listed as executive officer of the Board for Vocational Education, 
but the director of rehabilitation does not report to that offi- 
cer who is concerned exclusively with vocational education. Vo- 
cational rehabilitation enjoys organizational status co-ordinate 
with that of the entire vocational education division, and the 
director of rehabilitation reports directly to the board, of 
which the superintendent of public instruction is chairman.” In 
Montana, the supervisor of rehabilitation is directly responsible 
to the board. In Wisconsin, the supervisor of rehabilitation 
heads a division of the State Board for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation and is responsible to the executive officer of the board. 


mation furnished by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division, January 11 and February 6, "1943. 


lanizona, California, Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, ie South Carolina, South ‘Dakota, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. (U. S. Office of Education, "Directory--Execu- 
tive Officers and State irae for Vocational Education" and 
"Principal State School Officers.") 


Letter from A. L. Crable, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, dated March 25, 1943. 
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The rehabilitation division is co-ordinate with the division of 
vocational education. The functions of the board are not admin- 
istered as a part of the Department of Public Instruction. 

North Dakota's organization is unique. In that state the 
executive officer of the Board for Vocational Education, who is 
not the chief school officer, is also director of vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation. He devotes half of his 
time to vocational rehabilitation and is the only rehabilitation 
worker. 

In sixteen states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, vocational 
rehabilitation is administered as a part of the state's vocational 
education services, with status co-ordinate with that of the spe- 
cialized branches of vocational education and usually with the of- 
ficer in charge of vocational rehabilitation reporting to the di- 
rector of vocational education, who is, in turn, responsible to 
“the executive officer of the board for vocational education.+ In 
Oregon, the supervisor of rehabilitation is also acting director 
of vocational education, but, as in the other states of this 
group, rehabilitation is subordinate to vocational education. 

The remaining four states, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, present special organizational problems which 
have already received comment. The Illinois Division of Rehabil- 
itation is operated as an autonomous unit. The supervisor of re- 
habilitation is immediately responsible to the chairman of the 
Board for Vocational Education who is the director of registra- 
-tion and education. The division is more closely related to the 
Department of Education and Registration than to the Department 
of Public Instruction which is headed by the executive officer of 
the board, the superintendent of public instruction. Vocational 
education is administered in the Department of Public Instruction. 
In Kansas, where the Board for Vocational Education has delegated 
vocational rehabilitation to the Board of Social Welfare by ad- 


1 siabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Oregon, and Washington. (In- 
formation furnished by the U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational 
‘Rehabilitation Division, January 11 and February 6, 1943.) In 
Colorado and Washington the director of vocational education (not 
the state superintendent of public instruction) is executive of- 
ficer of the board for vocational education. 
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ministrative agreement, the supervisor of rehabilitation heads a 
separate service and is responsible both to his superiors in the 
Department of Social Welfare and to the director of vocational 
education. The director of rehabilitation in Pennsylvania is an 
employee of the Board for Vocational Education and is responsible 
to its executive officer, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; he is also head of the Bureau of Rehabilitation in the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry to which the operation of the re-. 
habilitation program is delegated by law. In New Jersey, where 
the rehabilitation program has been delegated by law to the Re- 
habilitation Commission, the supervisor of rehabilitation is re- 
sponsible to the director of the commission who is in turn re- 
sponsible to the executive officer of the state board for voca- 
tional education. | 

The director or supervisor of rehabilitation has other 
administrative duties in some states. Reference has already been 
made to other positions held by the rehabilitation directors in 
North Dakota and Oregon. In Kentucky, rehabilitation is a part 
of the Department of Education's Division of Special Education, 
the director of which is charged with supervision of two other 
state educational programs. The rehabilitation program in West 
Virginia is in charge of the assistant commissioner of education 
who directs several other services in the Department of Educa- 
tion. The director of the Rehabilitation Division is also direc- 
tor of the Crippled Children Division in Texas; in Mississippi, 
the supervisor of rehabilitation is also responsible for services 
for crippled children which are administered in the Division of 
Rehabilitation and Crippled Children's Service. Although crip- 
pled children's services are administered by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division of the Alabama Department of Education, the super- 
visor of rehabilitation is not responsible for that program, but 
“he is also serving at present as state director of vocational 
training for war production workers. 

Some years ago there was considerable protest against the 
practice in certain states of vocational education officers, usu- 
ally directors, receiving part of their salaries from federal and 
state matching rehabilitation funds for part-time services in the 
rehabilitation program although giving little attention and, some- 
times, even less assistance to vocational rehabilitation. No part 
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of the salaries of vocational education directors could be paid 
from federal funds for vocational education until 1937, and, 
therefore, state funds were conserved if part of the salary of 
the director came from federal-state rehabilitation funds. It 
will be recalled that at the time federal rehabilitation grants 
were extended in 19350, a bill, backed by the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, provided for prohibiting the use of federal 
funds for salaries of part-time administrators, but that it was 
later decided to be a problem for administrative action. Two 
years later at the hearings on the next extension of the grants, 
the chief of the federal rehabilitation service reported that the 
situation had been "very materially improved."* Since then fur- 
ther gains have been made, and at present in only five states do 
part-time administrators, above the level of state supervisor of 
rehabilitation, receive part of their salaries from matching re- 
habilitation funds. 

This salary question was only a part of the larger prob- 
lem, not yet solved, of giving to the réhabilitation service ade- 
quate status, administrative freedom, and support for its best 
development. The formal structure or paper plan of organization 
offers no certain guide as to whether or not these needs are ful- 
filled. Part-time administration of vocational rehabilitation in 
conjunction with vocational or general education, however, has 
undoubtedly retarded its development. The inherent differences 
in approach cannot be stressed too much, nor can the differences 
in personnel requirements. As already stated, organization on 
functional lines would demand administration of vocational reha- 
bilitation in a separate division or bureau in a state department 
of education, co-ordinate with the division of vocational educa- 


tion.° er 


1 


Zu. Ss. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Hearing on H. R. 4743, 72d Cong., lst Sess., Jan- 
uary 21-25, 1952 (Washington, D. C., 1932), p. 9. 


See above, Pp- 67-68. 


Stn concluding that vocational rehabilitation should be 
organized as a division co-ordinate with vocational education, 
Lloyd E. Blauch, in the Advisory Committee on Education staff 
study on rehabilitation, states that "this conclusion is based 
upon the following considerations: (1) The administrative con- 
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Although the federal law requires that state plans show 
the "plan of administration and supervision of the work," no 
standards for the plan of administration have been established by 
the federal agency; and although the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an “adequate administrative organization" is included in 
the statement of federal policy among five major duties of state 
administrative agencies, the policies offer no clue as to what is 
regarded as "adequate" by the federal agency.* The Office of Ed- 
ucation may hesitate to take a stand on this question in view of 
the delicate issues involved in establishing a policy which would 
require realignments within state departments. The result, how- 
ever, is anomalous. The federal agency has, in its statements of 
policy, set forth standards with respect to the desirable quali- 
fications of the head of the rehabilitation program, but it has 
established no policies with regard to his powers and duties. Ob- 
viously, in order to establish qualifications for a position, the 
responsibilities of the position must first be defined. 

Although not established as a policy, the view of the fed- 
eral agency on what organization in the states should be has been 
stated in clear terms. "It is imperative," the federal agency 
has stated, that the supervisor or director of rehabilitation 
"have a direct and satisfactory relationship with his State board 
for vocational education through its executive officer in order 
that prompt action may be taken on matters involving policies of 
administration." This would, of course, mean organization of a 
vocational rehabilitation division or bureau under a state direc- 
tor of rehabilitation in "full charge of the development of the 


trol of a State rehabilitation program by an official whose major 
responsibility is for vocational education or other specific edu- 
cational programs results in the establishment of general policies 
which restrict or affect adversely the functioning of the rehabil- 
itation program; (2) the nature of rehabilitation service requires 
flexibility in the establishment of administrative policies and 
procedures; and (3) the administration of rehabilitation requires 
a special technique, an understanding of related fields, and co- 
Operation with numerous agencies." (Blauch, Vocational Rehabili- 


tation of the Physically Disabled, pp. 52-53. 
lsee below, pp. 205-6. 


” 
U. &. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, p. 3. 
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program and... . held directly responsible for such develop- 
ment." In the same statement, the federal agency amplified this 
view by declaring that "the board and the executive officer 
should limit their responsibility to the approval of working plans 
and budgets, establishment of administrative policies, and secur- 
ing needed changes or improvements in legislation."? The duties 
of the state director of rehabilitation which were listed in the 
same document include assumption of full responsibility for super- 
vision of the program and for its promotion.~ 

The administrative heads of the vocational rehabilitation 
service possess varying degrees of authority in the different 
states. In general, the state director or supervisor of rehabil- 
itation is the final authority on approval of individual cases for 
service, but in several states the director of vocational educa- 
tion or chief school officer reviews such decisions. While ap-— 
provals may be given rather routinely on recommendation of the 
supervisor, such practice lessens the prestige of the rehabilita- 
tion service and may make for difficulties in the relation of the 
state supervisor to his staff and to co-operating agencies. The . 
authority of the head of the service in matters of selection of 
personnel, the degree to which he participates in the development 
of policies, and the extent to which he is given a free hand in 
the promotion of the program and the development of co-operative 
relations with other agencies, all vary, and generalization is 
impossible. It has often been the case, however, that the reha- 
bilitation service has not been accorded the status, nor its head 
given the administrative freedom, necessary to sound and rapid 
development. The salary paid the rehabilitation director has 
often been correspondingly low, with the result that it has some- 
times been difficult to attract and hold the best persons for the 
position. 

Autonomy of the rehabilitation service to the extent that 
it is really divorced from the department of which it is supposed 
to be a part is obviously not to be sought as a solution to the 


ly, S. Office of Education, Organization and Administra- 
tion of a State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational 
Education Bull. 161, rev. 1955 (Washington, Dios LOSE es De eas 


“Ipid., pp. 24-25. 
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problem of administrative organization. The problem is one of se- 
curing, on the one hand, adequate controls and integration of the 
service in the department, and, on the other, of avoiding inter- 
ference in technical matters which is not designed to further re- 
habilitation and which results in embarrassment of the adminis- 
trative head of the service in his staff and community relations. 
A satisfactory balance is not struck when rehabilitation is ac- 
corded a kind of freedom based upon lack of interest and neglect 
on the part of higher officials. Adequate support and effective 
leadership is not likely to be secured in such a situation. For 
sound development, the administrative head of the service must be 
held responsible for it, as the federal agency's statement on 
state organization pointed out, but final responsibility should 
rest on the department head or executive officer of the board and 
the state board for vocational education itself. It is not only 
a question of according the administrator of vocational rehabili- 
tation freedom and authority, of equal importance is the fulfill- 
ing of their responsibilities by the executive officer and the 
board. 

There igs some evidence that federal aid tends to encour- 
age the development of independence of the aided services in 
their state administrative setting and thus to have a “splinter- 
ing effect on state administration." The heads of the aided 
services may look to their respective co-operating federal serv- 
ices for leadership, rather than to their superiors in the state 
organization, and federal agencies may find it easier to deal 
with state services which are possessed of considerable inde- 
pendence.? This tendency might be expected to be greater in the 
case of vocational rehabilitation than in some other aided serv- 
ices, because of the widespread lack of interest in vocational 
rehabilitation on the part of chief school officers and directors 
of vocational education. The administrators of vocational reha- 
bilitation naturally tend to take their problems to the federal 
staff. There they might expect sympathetic understanding for the 
federal service itself occupies a similar position. The fact of 
the matter is that the federal and most state rehabilitation 
services have occupied the unfortunate position of a stepchild in 


lxey, Op. cit., p. 244. 
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educational agencies, so that an undesirable kind of autonomy of- 
fered the best immediate hope for developing the service. 

Within the rehabilitation service, likewise, administra- 
tive organization is not uniform, but usually depends largely on 
the size of the state staff and the size of the state. The state 
supervisor and the central office are almost invariably located 
in the state capital. In most states, branch offices have been 
established. Vocational rehabilitation workers are located in 
offices in 210 cities.© Some of these offices are not regular 
branches of the state agency, but are local units administered 
co-operatively with a community agency. Many of the branch of- 
fices are staffed by a single worker, an arrangement that is not 
entirely desirable from the administrative voint of view. Sev- 
enty-eight cities are the headquarters of more than one rehabili- 
tation worker or supervisor. In some of the states, district su- 
pervisors are in charge of branch offices which are the headquar- 
ters of a number of workers. The federal agency has, in general, 
looked with favor upon the establishment of branch offices. The 
need for some type of district organization depends, of course, 
in large part on the area served, and the problem is a different 
one in Rhode Island and California. 

The case workers are known by 4& variety of titles, but in 
most states their duties are similar. The rehabilitation worker 
counsels applicants, arranges for the needed services, supervises 
the rendering of those services, assists in the placement of the 
persons who have been prepared for employment, and follows up 
those who have been placed. The securing of needed services may 
involve enrollment of the client in a course for which tuition is 
paid by the rehabilitation department or purchase of an artifi- 
leg; on the other hand, it may involve the utilization of educa- 
tional, medical, and social resources available in the community. 
At worst, the worker may offer the disabled person an artificial 
appliance if he secures a written promise of a job, a vocational 


lithe exceptions are Delaware (Wilmington), Maryland (Bal- 
timore), New Jersey (Newark), and North Dakota (Grand Forks). 
(U. S. Office of Education, "Supervisory and Case Work Personnel: 
Vocational Rehabilitation," Misc. 2355, rev. January, 1942 ([Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942]. [Mimeographed].) 


2Ipid., revised to October, 1942. 
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course if he knows what he wants and the plan is satisfactory 

from the department's standpoint, or training on the job if the 
client finds the employer. At best, the worker may be able to 
view the applicants not only in terms of their physical and edu- 
cational handicaps, but in terms of their total situation, assist- 
ing them to prepare themselves to make the best possible voca- 
tional adjustment, taking cognizance of individual strengths and 
weaknesses in whatever area they may be. 

The job is one of social case work: specifically directed 
toward the individual's vocational adjustment. To obtain maximum 
results the worker must have a scientific knowledge of human be- 
havior practically applied; intimate knowledge of the resources 
in his district that can be used to advantage by his clients and 
the ability to draw upon them; and knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions and vocational opportunities. Maximum results cannot be 
achieved, however, even with the most excellently qualified staff, 
if in addition to the counseling and supervision of individuals, 
the worker is responsible for finding disabled persons in need of 
service, for handling the public relations of the department by 
securing publicity and performing promotional work, for adminis- 
trative functions, and for burdensome clerical detail. 

Vocational rehabilitation was begun by the states ina 
very smal), way, usually with a staff of one or two and a clerical 
assistant. Expansion was very slow, and in 1929, with forty- 
three co-operating states, half of them relied upon only one per- 
son (in a few states the part time of one person) to administer 
the program and cover the state. Only nine of the forty-three 
states employed a staff of more than four persons (exclusive of 
clerical workers), and in only two states were more than ten per- 
sons engaged in rehabilitation work. The result obviously had 
to be a service "spread thinly" both qualitatively and auantita- 
tively. Little in the way of personal counsel and assistance 
could be offered to the disabled individual who could be seen 
only at infrequent intervals dictated by the worker's itinerary 
rather than the client's need. Few individuals could be served 
even sketchily with so much of the worker's time and energy ex- 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
L929) Diners 
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pended in travel. The tendency of rehabilitation departments to 
concentrate upon serving the so-called easy case, usually a young 
person needing only to have tuition paid in order to be fitted 
for employment, was perhaps inevitable, with extremely small 
staffs seeking to cover very large areas. 

The problem is not one of merely historical interest. In 
1942, the rehabilitation staffs in ten states consisted of only 
One person. In Delaware and Rhode Island, the difficulties may 
not be as great as in states like Arizona, Idaho, or South Dakota 
because the problem of travel is not as acute, but in Rhode Is- 
land and South Dakota alike, one person is responsible for the 
irreducible minimum of administrative work, for publicity and 
promotion, and for case work. Nor is the problem in any way lim- 
ited to states with only one person; half the states had, in 1942, 
rehabilitation staffs of less than six persons, exclusive of cler- 
ical workers. Only fourteen of the fifty co-operating states and 
territories employed ten or more persons to do the job. In Table 
6, the states are listed according to size of their rehabilitation 
staffs. Only in the largest cities can thorough work be done with 
any individual client, except in exceptional cases or at the ex- 
pense of the remainder of a worker's case load. Size of staff is, 
‘of course, not advanced as a criterion of quality, and not always 
have states with the most adequate staffs from the point of view 
of numbers done the best work. 

In the early years of the program, the work of vocational 
rehabilitation itself was not only new and uncharted, but the 
broader field of case work was relatively undeveloped and only a 
beginning had been made in scientific vocational guidance. It 
was therefore inevitable that progress could be made only very 
gradually. While an extremely slow start was thus inevitable, 
‘this in itself made for difficulty in the way of showing need for 
expansion. A very small staff is even handicapped in uncovering 
the unmet need for the service. At times, rehabilitation admin- 
istrators have appeared to be satisfied with a small staff, serv- 
ing cases on a highly selective basis. 

Case-work supervision is a responsibility often carried 
by the head of the rehabilitation service, in addition to his ad- 
ministrative and promotional duties. A few of the larger reha- 
bilitation departments have, in recent years, created the position 
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TABLE 6 


STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF REHABILITATION starr? 
(Exclusive of Clerical Staff) 


State Staff of One Person 


10 States 
Arizona Idaho Rhode Island 
Delaware Nevada South Dakota 


Hawaii New Hampshire Wyoming 
North Dakota . 


State Staff of Two through Four Persons 


12 States 
Colorado Maryland New Mexico 
Kansas Mississippi Oregon 
Louisiana Montana Utah 
Maine Nebraska Vermont 


State Staff of Five through Nine Persons 


14 States 
Alabama Kentucky South Carolina 
Arkansas Massachusetts Virginia 
Connecticut Missouri Washington 
Indiana Oklahoma West Virginia 
Iowa Puerto Rico 


State Staff of Ten through Nineteen Persons 











8 States 
Florida Minnesota Tennessee 
Georgia ‘North Carolina Texas 
Michigan Ohio 

State Staff of Twenty through Twenty-nine Persons 

5 States 
Illinois New York Pennsylvania 
New Jersey Wisconsin 

State Staff of Thirty or More Persons 
1 State 
California® 





Ssource: Unpublished data made available by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division; revised 
to May 20, 1942. 


Including Hawaii. “Including Puerto Rico. 


(start of 57 persons. 
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of case-work supervisor, freeing the district and state supervi- 
sors to devote more time to purely administrative functions, to 
promotional work, and to developing working relations with com- 
munity agencies. The federal agency has encouraged this develop- 
ment.+ The possibilities of the supervisory process as it has 
been developed in other fields of case work do not appear, how- 
ever, to be appreciated fully in the field of rehabilitation. 
Often the supervisor is concerned too largely with routines, pro- 
cedures, and administrative controls, rather than with offering 
stimulation and assistance to the worker in analyzing the individ- 
ual client's needs and behavior. 

Although the federal law specifically required that state 
plans show "the plan of administration and supervision of the 
work," federal policy regarding supervision of case-work person- 
nel has been manifestly inadequate. The entire provision reads 
as follows: 


The State board should adopt general policies with re- 
spect to the operation of the rehabilitation program, and the 
supervisor should provide the workers with written instruc- 
tions for their guidance in the conduct of case work, and 
should see that the case work conforms to adopted policies 
and instructions. 


This is illustrative of the narrow view of the supervisory pro- 
cess taken in the field of rehabilitation. While a written manual 
of policies and procedures is obviously to be desired, such manu- 
als are not a substitute for a more personal type of supervision. 
The federal agency has yet to develop an adequate concept of what 
case-work supervision should pe.” It probably will not be able 

to offer the states the best leadership in this regard until it 
utilizes the services of a case-work specialist. 


AT, S. Office of Education, "Vocational Rehabilitation," 
The Case-Work Supervisor, Misc. 2191 (Washington, D. C., April, 
1959) pp. 1-35. (Mimeographed. ) 


2y. 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 115, rev. 1958, p. 15. 


Por example, see U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, "Criteria of Satisfactoriness of Case 
Service Processes," Mise. 2561 (Washington, D. C. (19417]). (Mim- 
eographed.) This publication 1s an eight-page checklist for super- 
visors which covers the whole rehabilitation process from inter- 
view to closure. The approach appears to be largely a mechanical 
one. 
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In a few states there has been some functional division. 
of the work. Occasionally special workers handle the work with 
particular classes of the disabled, for example, the deaf and 
hard of hearing; a few states have placement officers. Not even 
a real beginning has been made, however, in securing the services 
of experts in related fields on a full-time or part-time consult- 
ant basis. The rehabilitation worker cannot become expert in all 
things, and an attempt to do so may result in a smattering of 
knowledge, dangerous to apply. 

As the state services expand, it is to be hoped that the 
advantages of continuity of relationship with one case worker 
during the whole process of rehabilitation may be combined with 
the advantages of expert assistance through the use of consult- 
ants on state staffs. Consultants would assist the case workers, 
not the clients directly except in rare instances. Since there 
is a medical problem as the basis of eligibility in every case, 
the need for a medical consultant is obvious. A medical social 
worker might assist in developing constructive relations with the 
medical profession, in interpreting to the workers the physician's 
findings, in carrying occasional cases in which the medical prob- 
lem is paramount, and in offering advice and consultation on med- 
ical problems encountered and medical resources needed. Some 
states might find it possible to employ a physician. When phy- 
sical rehabilitation comes to be recognized as an integral part 
of vocational rehabilitation, all states will undoubtedly find it 
necessary to develop an organized relationship to the medical pro- 
fession, probably through use of an advisory committee and a con- 
sultant. Availability of expert evaluation of intelligence and 
vocational aptitudes would seem to be a requisite for a sound pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation, for few rehabilitation workers 
are trained and competent psychologists. The services of a psy- 
chiatrist, also, might avert much wasted effort. 

A placement officer might maintain the relationship with 
the public employment office, assist the workers in making direct 
placements, and keep in touch with the labor market, thus aiding 
the psychologist and workers in making realistic plans. Rehabil- 
itation workers have in the past tried to be all things; there is 
a pressing need to bolster the service with specialists. 
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Co-operative Administration 


While the rehabilitation service under the board for vo- 
cational education must remain the responsible operating agency 
in order for the state to qualify for federal aid, some effort 
has been made to extend vocational rehabilitation through two 
rather different types of co-operative arrangement with existing 
agencies in the state. In the first type, a local educational 
authority or social agency may provide office space and part of 
the salary of a worker; and this office then becomes the agency 
through which the state rehabilitation service is made available 
to the community. In the second type, the salary of a worker may 
be shared with an organization concerned with a particular group 
of the disabled, for example, the tuberculous; and this worker 
then becomes the agent of the state rehabilitation service with 
respect to this special group. Almost without exception, the 
funds of the co-operating agency are matched against federal 
funds: the state rehabilitation service may thus be expanded with- 
out an equivalent increase in state appropriations for rehabili- 
tation. These projects involve the employment of personnel, and 
certain other expenses are sometimes shared; but direct case-ex- 
penditures ‘for tuition, appliances, and the like are usually made 
from state and federal funds according to the same procedures fol- 
lowed in the regular state program. 

For purposes of convenience this development is here 
termed "co-operative administration." It 1s to be distinguished 
Clearly from co-ordination of services or general co-operation 
with other agencies, of which more is to be said in a later chap- 
ter. The type of project considered here always involves some 
sharing of the costs of rehabilitation with the co-operating 
agency, and the worker who is jointly employed becomes an agent 
of the state service. 

Beginning with the very early years of the program, pri- 
vate social agencies in some of the larger cities of Ohio parti- 
cipated in sharing the expenses of salaries and office mainte- 
nance for local representatives of the rehabilitation service. 

In Wisconsin, co-ordinators, paid from funds of a number of local 
vocational schools and from federal funds, extend rehabilitation 
case work in selected centers. More than fifty local school dis- 
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tricts share in the employment of twelve cc-ordinators in Cali- 
fornia; and in Florida five county school systems participate in 
the maintenance of local units. 

My ess" a number of states, most of them in the Northeast, the 
co-operating agencies are state tuberculosis associations. In 
Baltimore, a worker is jointly employed by the Board of Education 
to provide rehabilitation to young people under twenty-one. Sev- 
eral of the jointly employed workers serve the deaf; and in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Virginia, state schools for the deaf share in 
the employment of rehabilitation workers to serve persons handi- 
capped by loss of hearing. Projects of this second type, which 
serve special groups, have been established in about a dozen 
states. While the first type of project is found in a somewhat 
smaller number of states, about twice as many workers are in- 
volved. 

The federal agency has encouraged the development of such 
units, and beginning in about 1929 sought actively to promote 
their establishment. In 1930 the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education included in its annual report a chart and outline of a 
"nroposed state program" that contemplated the state agency as 
primarily a promotional and co-ordinating agency, itself provid- 
ing only those services not available through other agencies. In 
1932, the head of the federal rehabilitation service described 
the development of such local units as the most outstanding 
achievement of that time.” The current federal rehabilitation 
policies include the statement that provision should be made "for 
local programs of rehabilitation to operate in co-operation with 
the State board, whenever such programs are feasible of estab- 
lishment. "9 In recent years, however, the federal staff have 
probably not been as actively interested in promoting this type 
of co-operative project. 

Federal policy requires that in order to use federal 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
930, pp. 68~70. 


Siuah eu. sg. Perbae oa House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Hearing on H. R. 4743, 72d Cong., lst Sess. 
(Washington, D. Oi ROSS uae s 


“uy. 3. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, p. 10. 
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funds to match the expenditures of the co-operating agency in the 
maintenance of such local programs and supplementary projects 
certain conditions must be met. The first is that the project be 
operated under an agreement of co-operation between the state re- 
habilitation department and the other agency that has been ap- 
proved by the U. S. Office of Education. The state board for vo- 
cational education is required to assume “complete responsibil- 
ity" for the rehabilitation work of the co-operating agency and 
to supervise and control its operations. Matching federal funds 
may be used for salaries and travel of workers, salaries of cler- 
ical assistants, and direct case-services, but the strictly ad- 
ministrative functions of the co-operating agency are not regarded 
as extended by the project and hence purely administrative expend- 
itures are not matched. 

In the first years that these co-operatively administered 
projects were advocated, no distinction was made by the federal 
agency between the participation of public and of private agen- 
cies. During the last ten years or so, however, the suggestion © 
has been made by the federal agency that the possibilities of se- 
curing the co-operation of a public agency be exhausted before 
accepting the participation of a private agency.” Although this 
preference has not become a matter of formal federal volicy, be- 
ginning with the statement of policies issued in 1958, different 
regulations have been applied to the federal matching of funds of 
public and private agencies. Recently, in the case of co-operat-— 
ing public agencies, submission of detailed financial and statis- 
tical reports to the state board for vocational education and 
audit by the state board are required. In the case of private 
agencies, however, this last requirement is omitted, but in order 
for their funds to be matched against federal funds, the funds of 
the private agency must be deposited with the state treasurer and 


Innis requirement necessarily follows from the terms of 
the federal rehabilitation law, which stipulates that "for each 
dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended in the 
State under the supervision and control of the State board at 
least an equal amount for the same purpose." (Underlining in- 
serted.) 


“U.S. Office of Education, Organization and Administra- 


tion of a State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational 
Education Bull. 161, rev. 1955, p. 36. 
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expended according to the regular practice of requisition by the 
state board.+ 

Four major arguments have been advanced by the federal 
agency for the development of local co-operatively administered 
projects.” First, they have been advocated as a means of supple- 
menting the regular state staff, because “experience has demon- 
strated that even were State appropriations made adeauate to meet 
the needs for service to all groups of the handicapped, adminis- 
trative agencies, for reasons of expediency or otherwise, do not 
feel justified in enlarging their State staffs in sufficient num- 
ber to meet the needs of the service. "> Differently stated, this 
1s the old question, previously discussed, of the difficulty of 
demonstrating the need for a rehabilitation staff of adequate 
size in a state department which does not usually operate direct- 
service programs to individuals. 

The co-operative projects have been advocated, second, as 
a means of assuring continuity of local service when changes in 
the state staff occur. Otherwise stated, the program is protected 
by local interest, and the assumption is that changes in state 
staff will occur with greater frequency than would changes in lo- 
cal personnel. 

These two points were advanced as the first two in a bul- 
letin on state organization of rehabilitation service issued by 
the federal-agency.* Both presume that unsurmountable obstacles 
lie in the way of the development of an adequate and competent 
state staff of assured tenure of office. The third and fourth 


ly, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, po. 5- 
6; supplemented and revised by U. 8. Office of Education, "“Amend- 
ments to Policies for Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion," Circular Letter No. 2217, from the Director, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division to Executive Officers of State Boards for 
Vocational Education (Washington, D. C., April 1, 1940), p. 2. 
(Mimeographed.) Cf. Federal Board for Vocational Education, Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Rehabilitation: A Statement of Poli- 
cles, Bull. 113, rev. 1933 (Washington, D. 0., 1933), p. 10. 


Zu. S. Office of Education, Organization and Administra- 
tion of a State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational 
Education Bull. 161, rev. 1935, pp. 34-35. 


3 
Ibid., p. 34. 4Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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major arguments in favor of this type of organization for service 
are more often advanced. 

The third is, briefly, that more effective service is 
made possible at less expense. Obviously, more effective service 
is possible when the service is rendered by a local office rather 
than at uncertain intervals by a state worker with a large area 
to cover. There is, however, no reason why the service should be 
more effective when offered under the auspices of a purely local 
agency as compared with the local branch of the state agency. A 
local office of the state agency may participate just as actively 
in community planning and co-operation. 

The fourth argument is that local responsibility should 
be encouraged. The importance of local responsibility and co- 
Operation is not to be questioned, because vocational rehabilita- 
tion depends for its success upon placing disabled people in em- 
ployment, usually in the local community, and it depends all the 
way along in the process of preparing the handicapped person for 
employment on the auxiliary services of many different tyves of 
agency. The local branch of the state agency, using perhaps a 
local advisory committee, may build up the interest and co-oper- 
ation of the local community quite as well as a local agency, 
which may not in every instance have the happiest relations with 
its neighbor agencies. If developing local responsibility is in- 
terpreted to mean securing local financial support, the problem 
is a different one. Education, health, and welfare programs have 
in recent years tended more and more to rely upon state and fed- 
eral funds because of the inadequacy of local resources. The 
possibility that this trend could be successfully reversed in the 
particular case of vocational rehabilitation seems unlikely. Fur- 
thermore, any reliance by a federal-state program on the funds of 
private agencies is hazardous. Local funds, both public and pri- 
vate, might better be used to provide special services for which 
state and federal funds are not available. 

Any decision regarding the desirability of securing the 
extension of the state-federal rehabilitation program through lo- 
cal agencies and supplementary projects for special groups of the 
disabled can only be reached by evaluating the advantages and dis- 
advantages. Perhaps better qualified personnel may be obtained, 
perhaps their tenure may be more secure, desirable flexibility 
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may perhaps be introduced in case-work practices, and a local of- 
fice or specialized service may be established when there would 
otherwise be none. The development of an adequate state-wide 
service may be postponed. The development of an adequate state 
service for all groups of the disabled may be retarded. Certainly 
nothing is accomplished directly in the way of raising state per- 
sonnel standards or the quality of the state's case work. As 
demonstration units, these projects may be useful, but their de- 
velopment has not been advocated on that basis. The time and ef- 
fort involved in their development might better be devoted to im- 
proved interpretation of the state service to the end that an ef- 
fective demand for an adequate and decentralized state service 
may be expressed and to developing with a greater number of agen- 
cies co-operative working relations which do not involve sharing 
expenses or personnel. The discussion of co-operation with other 
agencies in order that service may be extended to disabled people 
on a co-ordinated basis is reserved for a later chapter. 


Personnel 


The always difficult and frequently disheartening problem 
of securing competent staff in public service was enhanced, in 
the case of vocational rehabilitation, because no one knew in the 
beginning exactly what would be involved in the new program. With- 
out knowledge of the form the program was to take, obvious diffi- 
culties stood in the way of establishing qualifications for those 
who were to administer and extend the new service. In 1920, there 
was no accepted scheme of preparation for one desiring to enter 
the field; at present, there is none, but several approaches have 
received recognition. Without any political pressure and inter-. 
ference, the problem of developing standards with respect to the 
staff for vocational rehabilitation would not have been easy of 


lit the proposal were to establish a state-wide service 
through local units, on a county basis, for example, this reason- 
ing would have to be modified. Such a plan would require state 
legislation, and the state agency should be given by the statute 
supervisory powers over the local units. The difficulty of such 
& plan would lie in the fact that only the more populous counties 
could support a local service staffed by a full-time worker, and 
rehabilitation work is not likely to be performed efficiently in 
combination with other duties. 
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solution; with politicians in some states viewing the new service 
as a fine new resource for the payment of political debts, devel- 
opment of standards was made much more difficult. , 

In not a few states, political manipulation of the serv- 
ice seriously crippled it in its early years, and while the sit- 
uation has been greatly improved, the improvements have been nei- 
ther easily nor completely accomplished. There have always been 
state rehabilitation officials who deplored the political influ- 
ences that made it hard for them to secure competent staff and to 
render the service free from political pressure. There were 
doubtless many state administrators in hearty, silent accord with 
the state supervisor who stated at a conference, "We have a great 
many politicians that I wish were disabled and a good many citi- 
zens that unfortunately need our service." 

One argument frequently advanced as a reason for adminis- 
tration of vocational rehabilitation by state departments of edu- 
cation is that the service is more protected from political en- 
croachment than would be the case in a less sheltered environment 
such as labor departments. While it is true that education de- 
partments have not been subject to some of the most flagrant 
abuses of ‘partisan politics, state superintendents of education 
do incur political debts--in two-thirds of the states they are 
elected by popular vote--and the persons to whom such debts are 
owed may not be particularly well-suited to administer and render 
this service of individual adjustment. Vocational rehabilitation 
was not and is not a first interest of education officials gener- 
ally, and therefore it may present a tempting branch of the de- 
partment in which to place the politically deserving without weak- 
ening a more favored division.® The political situation in voca- 
tional rehabilitation is generally regarded as having been worse 
than in vocational education because federal standards with re- 
gard to personnel were less specific. 


1see, for example, Macdonald, Federal Aid, p. 202; see 
also, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Proceedings of the 
National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of Civilian Dis- 
abled, 1924, Bull. 95 (Washington, D. 6.: Government Printing Of- 


fice, 1924), p. 104. 
2 


Ibid., 1928, Bull. 136, p. 28. 
or. Key, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 
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Of equal or greater importance in seeking to raise person- 
nel standards is the difficulty of gaining understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the particular staff needs of a case-work service in 
a department engaged in wholly different work. The tendency has 
naturally been to select persons from the field of education 
rather than persons who have had training or experience in a serv- 
ice of individual adjustment. Once established, personnel quali- 
fications are difficult to change. 

Qualifications of personnel.--While the National Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act specifically required that the qualifi- 
cations of state rehabilitation personnel be set forth in the 
state plan submitted to the federal agency for its approval, the 
federal agency was not given specific authority to establish 
standards for qualifications of state personnel, but it has taken 
the position that authority to examine the plans carries with it 
authority to set standards. In case an issue on the question of 
personnel were really joined between any state and the, federal 
agency, however, and the plan were disapproved and funds withheld, 
it is doubtful how far Congress would go in supporting the federal 
agency in the event that the state board for vocational education 
protested the decision. Thus, the federal agency has always had 
some control in the matter of the qualifications of state reha- 
bilitation personnel, but it was an authority limited by many 
practical considerations. 

From the first, the federal administrators were aware of 
the importance of competent staff, and in the first statement of 
policies the importance of securing "an effective administrative 
personnel" was stressed, and the belief was expressed that "a- 
State can be successful in dealing with the problem of vocational 
rehabilitation only to the extent to which it 1s able to secure 
agents conversant with the problem. "© The federal agency has 
moved only very slowly, however, and with extreme caution toward 
establishing minimum personnel standards. 


1see above, pp. 114-15. 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Reha- 
bilitation: A Statement of Policies to Be Observed in the Admin- 
istration of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act, Bull. 57 (Wash— 


ington, -, September, 1920 » De 5 iy 
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The 1922 statement of policies gave some idea of the qual- 
ifications of personnel then regarded as minimal or, perhaps, as 
the best that should be mentioned. Not a matter of formal pol- 
icy, but included in the outline of a "suggested type of state 
plan," were the following qualifications: (1) for directors, as- 
sistant directors, and supervisors, graduation from an approved 
four-year college, or education and experience that could be con- 
sidered its equivalent, and experience in an executive or admin- 
istrative position (length, type of position, and field of en- 
deavor not specified); and (2) for other administrative officers 
end workers, two years of training in an approved university, 
college, normal, or vocational school, or education and experience 
that could be considered its equivalent, and experience in educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, social service, workmen's compensation, or 
industrial or commercial work.? These suggestions did little to- 
ward establishing real qualifications. No minimum of education 
was get, and the one hinted at was low. Almost any kind of:expe- 
rience except in agriculture seemed to be acceptable. 

Not until its 1933 statement of policies was issued did 
the federal agency set forth in greater detail “suggested minimum 
qualifications" of personnel to be included in the state plans. 
The minimum standards were, it was stated, prepared by means of 
“an appraisal of the qualifications and experiences of persons 
who have been successful in rehabilitation work." The outline of 
qualifications was prefaced by the statement, "While the Federal 
Board always reserves its right to accept State plans in the light 
of the peculiar conditions which obtain in the particular States, 
the Board assumes the position that there are certain minimum 
qualifications which should be maintained by all States in the ap- 
pointment of their rehabilitation personnel." 

It was suggested that a state supervisor, assistant super- 


arecanat Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of In- 
formation for State Officials Cooperating in the Administration 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Bull. 77 (Washington, D. C., 
September, 1922), pp. 40-41. It will be recalled that the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Act until 1930 required that qualifications 
of teachers be given in state plans. Because the vocational re- 
habilitation program did not develop in that way and teachers were 


never employed, the only qualification ever set for teachers was 
that they be "thoroughly qualified." 
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visor, or district director be "a person who has mature judgment, 
is socially minded, has the ability to organize, co-ordinate, and 
supervise the work of others, and who has a broad knowledge} of 
conditions of employment, job requirements and opportunities, and 
of training methods and facilities." Case workers were to be "ag- 
gressive, energetic, and physically capable" and "have resource- 
fulness, adaptability and tact in dealing with others." 

Five fields were recognized as offering qualifying expe- 
rience to personnel in vocational rehabilitation: (1) vocational 
rehabilitation, (2) education, (3) personnel management, (4) pub- 
lic welfare and public health, and (5) workmen's compensation. 
Five years of experience was suggested in the case of state super- 
visors, considering only supervisory or administrative experience 
in any field except that of vocational rehabilitation itself. 
Three years of successful experience for assistant supervisors 
and two years for caseworkers were recommended. 

The educational requirements were very general, with no 
specialization suggested. In the case of state supervisors the 
requirement was for graduation from an institution of college 
grade. Caseworkers and assistant supervisors were expected to 
have had two and three years respectively of college training.” 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the per- 
sonnel requirements were revised for the 1957-42 state plans and 
that the new standards were evolved by the federal agency in con- 
sultation with the.executive committee of the States Vocational 
Rehabilitation Council.° The federal agency in presenting these 
minimum standards viewed them as "essential in the selection of 
personnel qualified to perform efficient service," and no longer 
were the standards labelled, "suggested minimum qualifications." 


lin the case of assistant or district supervisors, a 
"general knowledge." : 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bull. 113, rev. 1933, pp. 25-27. 





Su. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division," Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation: Standards for State Plans," Misc. 1438, 
rev. May, 1937 (Washington, D. C., 1937). (Mimeographed.) These 
standards have been incorporated in the current statement of fed- 
eral policy, see U. S. Office of Education, Administration of Vo- 
sab tones sehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, 
Pp. 1c. 
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Again, however, the federal agency hesitated to commit itself ir- 
revocably to requiring their incorporation in every state plan 
although the standards would apply only to future appointments. 
The Office of Education, according to the current statement of 
policies, "takes the position that there are certain minimum qual- 
ifications wnich should be maintained by all States in the appoint- 
ment-of their rehabilitation personnel," but, as in 1933, this 
forthright statement was qualified by reserving "the right to ac- 
cept State plans in the light of peculiar conditions which obtain 
in particular States. t+ When exceptions are anticipated, they 
are usually made, and exceptions were made in the 1937 plans. The 
state conditions would have to be very peculiar indeed, however, 
to justify lowering of the really minimum qualifications estab- 
lished. 

The current minimum qualifications, which are given in 
detail in Chart 1, were presented in the same general form as 
were those of 19335. In addition to relatively minor changes in 
wording, significant advances are to be found in the requirement 
of graduation from a four-year college for all three classes of 
personnel and in the first recognition given to the value of grad- 
uate education by permitting its substitution for one or two 
years of employment experience. 

, The experience requirements were tightened up in the case 
of supervisors and assistant supervisors by requiring "recent 
full-time, paid employment" in considering qualifying experience, 
but the new stipulation was not applied to caseworkers. Adminis- 
trative, rather than administrative or supervisory, experience 
was required in fields other than vocational rehabilitation as 
qualifying experience for state supervisors. Administrative or 
supervisory experience was also required of district or assistant 
supervisors in fields other than vocational rehabilitation. The 
experience requirements for caseworkers to meet were revised to 
recognize a rapidly developing and related field, that of the pub- 
lic employment service. Not as easily understood was the inclu- 
sion, in 1937, of "management of the production, sales, or office 
force of a commercial or industrial establishment, " as qualifying 
experience for caseworkers. 


linid., pp. 10-12. 
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According to federal policy, then, entrance to the field 
of rehabilitation may be from two years of experience in teaching 
or supervisory positions in education; from vocational guidance; 
from an employment office in industry; from investigation or ad- 
justment of claims in workmen's compensation; from interviewing 
or placement work in a public employment office; from case-work 
positions in public welfare or public health; or from "management 
of the production, sales, or office force of a commercial or in- 
dustrial establishment." All these fields bear a relationship to 
vocational rehabilitation; the rehabilitation case worker will 
certainly have to co-operate with agencies in the various fields, 
and must know a great deal about the services they have to offer, 
the kind of work they do. Some of the relationships are remote: 
classroom teaching certainly has little in common with individual 
case work; a sales manager hardly needs the same type of under- 
standing and skill. 

There can be no question that much of the rehabilitation 
worker's basic body of knowledge must be learned on the job, and 
that rehabilitation is a highly specialized, very complex field 
of case work. The question is therefore one of analyzing the job 
to ascertain what can best be learned on the job and what had 
best be brought to the job. Such an analysis would certainly 
show that the basic skill of the rehabilitation worker is skill 
in case work. 

The rehabilitation worker cannot be expert in all things, 
and he must therefore be an exvert at bringing together the ex- 
perts. There seems to be a tendency to make the rehabilitation 
worker everything but a physician, and sometimes even the func- 
tions of a physician are taken on and assumptions are made con- 
cerning the physical capacities and limitations of disabled cli- 
ents without competent medical diagnosis. Reference has already 
been made to the pressing need for the expert assistance of medi- 
Cal specialists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and placement spe- 
cialists. To fit the handicapped worker for the proper job, care- 
ful analysis must be made of both the individual and the job. The 
work demands the service of specialists in too many fields for 
one person to represent a combination of specialists. What is 
needed are skillec case workers supported by. full-time or part- 
time consultants on the rehabilitation staff. 
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Rehabilitation work demands more than the extension of 
specific services, such as payment of tuition, provision of an 
appliance, or vocational advice and placement assistance. While 
some disabled persons may need only very specific help of this 
nature, more often they will need a more extensive kind of treat- 
ment and present a complex problem in social adjustment. The 
handicap itself often gives rise to feelings, attitudes, and be- 
havior that make problematic the individual's ability effectively 
to utilize specific vocational services and that need modifica- 
tion before he can be assisted toward the best vocational adjust- 
ment of which he is capable. His vocational needs cannot be iso- 
lated; the individual is an*“interdependent whole. The social 
case worker brings knowledge of the interrelationship of human 
needs. Case workers are trained in viewing the individual as a 
whole and in drawing upon others for advice and participation in 
planning. From study and analysis of the individual applicant's 
capacities and weaknesses through to following him in his Job to 
make certain that a satisfactory vocational adjustment has been 
effected, the work involves these case-work skills. The job is 
one of bringing together the client and whatever resources of the 
community he needs; the job is one of seeing the individual 
through, assisting him in the solution of the problems--personal, 
‘social, or whatever--that stand in the way of a reasonably good 
vocational adjustment. ' 

It would therefore seem that the best resource for secur- 
ing rehabilitation workers is from the ranks of case workers, 
trained in the basic skill needed, selecting those who have an 
interest in industry and conditions in industry and who have the 
type of background that would make for rapid learning, or those 
who have had experience in an organization offering vocational 
guidance, in an interviewing or placement job, or in some agency 
in which knowledge of jobs and job requirements is requisite. 

Yet case-work training is nowhere recognized in the present qual- 
ifications for rehabilitation staff. Employment as a case worker 
in public welfare or public health is considered as qualifying 
experience, but training on the graduate level in case work is 
not. This means that the untrained worker in a public welfare 
agency who could not secure professional recognition in the field 
of social welfare would be qualified while the worker with two 
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years of graduate social-work training would receive credit only 
for certain parts of that training. The most notable omission 
from the list of acceptable graduate training is field work ina 
case-work service. 

One of the statements of federal policy relating to the 
in-service training of new rehabilitation workers has a direct 
bearing on the discussion of qualifications of workers. "The 
state board," the federal statement of policies declares, “should 
provide for the training of new rehabilitation case workers 
through individual instruction on case work methods by the State 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation. "* Adequate training in 
case-work method cannot be so lightly dismissed. It is as though 
a school board were to be required to have individual instruction 
in the principles of education and the practice of teaching given 
to new teachers by the school principal. Just as practice teach- 
ing is required in the field of education, so is supervised field 
work required in case-work training, and to mean anything both 
must be offered within the framework of an educational institution, 
rather than as a minor duty of a person with administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 

Likewise, those who are to supervise the case workers 
should be expected to have knowledge of case-work processes and 
techniques. Yet such knowledge is not a requisite for the posi- 
tions of district director and assistant supervisor. The value 
of graduate training is evidently regarded as less important for 
these positions, only one year of such training being allowed to 
be substituted for a year's experience. The point has already 
been made that vocational rehabilitation has been slow to recog- 
nize the values inherent in the supervisory process, and even in 
a@ recent publication on the case-work supervisor, the federal 
agency showed little awareness of current thinking regarding case- 
work supervision. 

In the case of administrators who do not supervise di- 
rectly or perform the case work of the rehabilitation service, the 
situation is somewhat different. While knowledge of the type of 
service offered is a real asset, organizational ability, ability 
to develop a good relationship with the board, on the one hand, 


‘ipia., p. 13. 
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and with public and private agencies, on the other, would seem of 
great importance. The asset of knowing the service is recognized 
in these qualifications, by considering vocational rehabilitation 
.case work as qualifying experience. 

The process of securing even these qualifications in 
state plans has been a slow one, taking seventeen years. These 
are minimum qualifications: all states can, and some states do, 
set higher qualifications. These standards apply only to future 
appointments, incumbents lacking the qualifications are not af- 
fected. Since the duty of the federal agency is quite as much 
to provide leadership as to enforce that “minimum of adequacy" 
of which so much is heard in discussions of federal-aid adminis- 
tration, it would seem appropriate for the federal agency to en- 
courage employment of better qualified personnel by establishing 
optimum, as well as minimum, qualifications. 

Federal policies make no reference to the question of 
salaries nor to provision of regular salary increases for persons 
performing acceptable work. Since payment of adequate salseries 
and provision for salary increases are important factors in at- 
tracting and holding competent personnel, and since rehabilita- 
tion workers must necessarily acauire much of their efficiency 
through experience, it can be argued that the question is of 
“pasic importance in formulating a sound plan for administration 
of rehabilitation. The salaries paid in most states compare fa- 
vorably with salaries of case workers in other fields and appear 
adequate to attract qualified personnel. 

In 1933, the statement of qualifications was all that was 
incorporated in the statement of federal policy regarding the 
content of state plans relating to personnel. In the later state- 
ment, however, policy regarding personnel practices was amplified. 
This amplification did not by any means represent a new view or 
a changed attitude, but rather the stating of views long held as 
recommendations or requirements for state plans. 

Selection, appointment, and tenure of personnel.--In se- 
lection of personnel the Office of Education "recommended" use of 
an eligible list under usual civil service procedures or a plan 
under which “applicants for positions submit to the executive of- 
ficer of the State board written statements of education and ex- 
perience, followed by a personal interview, and if deemed advis- 
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able, a written or oral examination, or both, for the vurpose of 
evaluating personal fitness for the position. "+ In only ten 
states are positions in vocational rehabilitation covered by the 
classified civil service.- Unless personnel are selected through 
an established merit system there is great danger that the most 
competent persons will not be secured. Even if only those vper- 
sons who meet the qualifications in the state plan are appointed, 
political considerations may be taken into account. Under such 
circumstances, the best qualified persons may even be discouraged 
from making application. 

The federal policies recommend "that appointments to the 
professional staff be made by the state board on recommendation 
of its executive officer." Nothing is specifically said in the 
statement of federal policy about the state supervisor or director 
of the vocational rehabilitation service having anything to say 
about appointments. In a few states, the director who is respon- 
sible for the program first sees his subordinates when they ap- 
pear for duty. This would not be as questionable if the selec- 
tion were made by officials with adequate knowledge of the sgerv- 
ice on the basis of the best interests of the program, but that, 
unfortunately, 1s seldom the case when appointments are made 
without the advice of the administrator. Federal regional agents 
have sometimes assisted in selection of personnel. 

The statement of policies also recommends that appoint- 
ments to the professional staff be made for a six-months vroba- 
tionary period, followed, if the person proves to be satisfactory, 
“by a permanent appointment of indefinite tenure, provided only 
that the appointee continues to perform his duties faithfully and 
efficiently. The importance of security of tenure in the devel- 
opment of an adequate rehabilitation service hardly requires com- 
ment. Attainment of maximum efficiency by a rehabilitation worker 
is a very slow process. 

In a masterpiece of understatement, the federal agency 
also had something to say for the first time in its official pol- 
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“icies regarding what was termed, "professional standards of per- 
sonnel." This section reads as follows: 


In order that the activities of members of the rehabili- 
tation staffs in all States may be maintained on the highest 
professional and ethical basis, the Office of Education be-— 
lieves that such staff officers and workers should not be en- 
couraged or required during their connection with the reha- 
bilitation work to participate in political activities. 


The necessity of introducing such a statement in the 1938 poli- 
cles emphasizes again the problem that has been such a retarding 
influence in the development of the rehabilitation service in the 
states. Apparently, it would have been going too far even in 
1938 to say that state personnel should not be “permitted" to en- 
gage in partisan politics, but two years later, through passage 
of the Hatch Act, Congress acted to bar from political activity 
any state employees paid in part from federal funas.* 

Many state rehabilitation officials have for a long time 
wanted to be protected by a civil service system, if they were 
not already. There has been a very considerable demand on the 
part of the state officials for requirement by the federal gov- 
ernment of a merit system to govern selection and tenure of per- 
sonnel. While the federal agency can now (and it has done so) 
refuse to approve payment from federal funds of the salary and 
travel expenses of staff employed contrary to provisions of the 
state plan, amendment of the National Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act is necessary to enforce the requirement of merit system ap- 
pointment of personnel on the states.” This is, of course, an 
imperative need for the soundest future development of the pro- 
gram. 

In-service training.--Federal policy with respect to per- 
sonnel provisions in state plans also includes consideration of 
in-service training. The provision that the state staff receive 
instruction in "case work methods" has already received comment. 
In many cases, federal agents have offered the only training that 
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rehabilitation staffs have received. This has been especially 
true in states with small staffs and in larger ones when whole- 
sale turnovers of personnel have occurred. 

Federal policy with respect to in-service training of per- 
sonnel also provides that staff conferences should be held. De- 
velopment of a library on rehabilitation and related fields is | 
also embraced by federal policy. Federal policy also provides 
that state rehabilitation workers should be granted leaves of ab- 
sence for their professional advancement by study in rehabilita- 
tion or related fields. At least one state plan provided for 
such leaves, but restricted them to twenty-one days! Leaves of 
absence long enough to pursue studies present a real problem to 
states with very small staffs. Federal policy provides that 
states may permit use of federal and state funds to defray ex- 
penses of state staffs attending federal training conferences or 
other meetings. 

Development of vocational rehabilitation will go no far- 
ther than the competence of state staffs. This fact was recog- 
nized and stated by the federal agency in 1920. While progress 
in developing standards for personnel has been discouragingly and 
perhaps unnecessarily slow, progress has been made. That prog- 
ress had to be made not only in spite of lack of understanding of 
the service on the part of higher officials and political inter- 
ference but also in spite of honestly held beliefs that the suc- 
cessful and competent worker "just grew" and was not moulded by 
training and a particular kind of experience. Completely to re- 
move the work from an intuitive basis to a scientific and profes- 
sional plane has been and remains a great problem. 


State Plans 


The state plan has already received attention as the key- 
stone of federal control in the administration of vocational re- 
habilitation.+ Some consideration has been given to federal pol- 
icy with respect to state plans, especially with respect to per- 
sonnel, but it is well to bring together the standards which have 
been established by the federal agency regarding the essential 
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elements of state plans. Again, it should be emphasized that the 
state plan is an individual agreement between the state board for 
vocational education and the federal agency and that it partakes 
.of the nature of a partnership agreement or contract. The state 
board agrees to conduct its rehabilitation program according to 
the terms of the plan; the federal agency agrees to help support 
the program so long as the state fulfills the conditions of the 
agreement. The plans are subject to revision, and are annually 
submitted, but are drawn for periods longer than a year. 

The state plan not only represents a commitment by the 
state to the federal government, but it also represents a state- 
ment of principles and policies which can be of great value to 
state administrators. In the face of pressure to put an incompe- 
tent or unqualified person on the state staff, to furnish an ar- 
tificial leg for political rather than vocational reasons, or to 
train a person not able to benefit from training, the state ad- 
ministrator may be able to withstand that pressure by pointing to 
the provisions of the state plan. As one state supervisor put it, 
a specific state plan, as opposed to one of general terms, was 
helpful in dealing with "the powers that be." 

The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act requires that 
state plans show (1) the plan of administration and supervision, 
(2) the qualifications of professional personnel and (3) the pol- 
icies and methods of carrying on the work. Federal policies 
with respect to the plans have been kept in very general terms, 
except those relating to the qualifications of personnel, and 
even those could hardly be considered restrictive. The following 
paragraphs are organized according to the formal statement of fed- 
eral policy. 

Administrative organization.-—-Among the duties of the 
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state board for vocational education, according to federal policy, 
is the establishment and maintenance of an "adequate administra- 
tive organization." State plans are required "to set forth the 
administrative organization through which the State board pro- 
poses to carry on rehabilitation service." Only very general 
statements are made with respect to that organization: (1) that 
it "should be set up in the light of the conditions obtaining in 
the particular State and of the rehabilitation facilities which 
are available within its jurisdiction"; (2) that it should pro- 
vide for qualified staff, adequate office facilities, and for 
working relations with other agencies; and (3) that provision 
should be made for local co-operatively administered programs 
whenever feasible.* These provisions allow the states broad lee- 
way in organization, and they also appear to allow almost anything 
in the way of a statement. A detailed plan of administration is 
not required; specific standards for administrative procedure have 
not been established; and duties of administrative officers are 
not required to be outlined. In practice, however, the state 
plans do ordinarily outline the administrative duties and respon- 
sibilities of officials. 

Personnel.--Federal policy relating to qualifications, se- 
lection, appointment, tenure, "professional standards," training, 
and supervision of personnel have already been discussed.® Stand- 
ards with respect to personnel, and especially the qualifications 
of personnel, have become more specific than any other standards 
for state plans. 

Principles of case work.--The standards for state plans 
with respect to principles of case work are stated in very gen- 
eral terms. The states are required to "promote and organize fa- 
cilities for locating, selecting, preparing, and placing in em- 
ployment handicapped persons" found to be eligible for service 
and "feasible" of rehabilitation. Federal policy with respect to 
expenditures that can be made for case services are much more 
specific and will be discussed in the next chapter. The standards 
set for state plans are, in fact, in the nature of safeguards to 
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insure against an unduly restricted service, rather than stand- 
ards for case-work practice, and these too will be discussed in 
the next chapter.? 

Co-operation with other agencies.-—-The whole question of 
co-operation with other agencies is given extended consideration 
elsewhere.” Federal policy requires that the state board submit 
with the state plan copies of any written agreements it has with - 
other agencies. 

Studies and investigations.--According to federal policy 
an “essential element" of the state plan is provision by the 
state board for the making "from time to time" of "studies and 
investigations of its program with a view to discovering ways of 
improving its administration and the methods of rehabilitating 
disabled persons." The federal agency has encouraged the states 
to make follow-up studies of persons placed in emvloyment a year 
Or more after rehabilitation. No highly developed research pro- 
gram is suggested; rather, the federal agency seeks to foster 
constructive self-appraisal as is done in any soundly administered 
service. Federal policy also requires the states to agree in 
their plans to co-operate with the Office of Education in "sur- 
veys and research studies."° 

Record systems.--The interest of the federal agency in 
the development of state record systems has already been consid- 
erea.* State plans are required to provide for the keeping of 
accurate financial and statistical records. The record system is 
required to be so organized as to facilitate securing the data 
required by the Office of Education in state financial and sta- 
tistical reports. 


State plans, as this review demonstrates, can in no way 
be considered as straight jackets to provide for federal domina- 
tion. The states are given much freedom not only with respect to 
the specific form of the provisions of the plan, but also with 
respect to the content to be included in the provisions. Except 
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with reference to qualifications of personnel the federal re- 
quirements are very general. The states have taken little advan- 
tage of the broad leeway given them, and by and large they have 
been content to follow the federal lead in drawing up their plans. 
The federal outline is prepared to apply to all the states, and 
it should represent no more than a starting point from which to 
develop the plan for a particular state. While the federal agency 
has always insisted that the plan should be an individual agree- 
ment between the state and federal governments which it would ex- 
amine with due reference to the conditions in the particular 
state, it appears that neither partner to the agreement has al- 
ways carried out the spirit of this proposition. Consequently, 
the plans of two states with very different rehabilitation pro- 
grams may be remarkable only for their similarities. It also ap- 
pears that the states have not taken full advantage of the possi- 
bilities of interim revision of the plans. Unfortunately, the 
requirement that the states submit plans for their rehabilitation 
work does not seem always to have resulted in planning in the 

true sense. 


State Use of Federal Funds 


The National Rehabilitation Act provides that federal 
funds advanced to the states in aid of their rehabilitation serv- 
ices shall be expended on the condition "thet for each dollar of 
Federal money expended there shall be expended in the State under 
the supervision and control of the State board for vocational ed- 
ucation at least an equal amount for the same purpose." The 
source of the matching money to be expended "in the State" is not 
specified and so is not restricted to state appropriations, but 
the funds must be expended uncer the supervision and control of 
the state board and "for the same purpose." "The same purpose" 
is easy of definition and refers, of course, to the purposes for 
which federal rehabilitation funds may be expended. 

In the case of regular state appropriations made to the 
state board for vocational education for the purpose of carrying 
on its rehabilitation program, no question arises with respect to 
matching with federal money as long as the expenditures are for 
purposes embraced by the National Rehabilitation Act as interpreted 
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by the federal agency. But what did Congress mean by the terms 
"expended in the State under the supervision and control of the 
State board" when the source of funds was not an ordinary appro- 
priation by the state legislature? The federal agency has estab- 
lished policies to govern matching funds of local public agencies 
or other state funds, funds of private agencies, and gifts or 
donations. 

Federal policies governing the matching of funds provided 
by state-or local public agencies or private organizations for 
the maintenance of local rehabilitation programs or supplementary 
projects for special groups of the disabled have already been re- 
viewed in the discussion of co-operatively administered projects. 
These policies represent a tightening of control with respect to 
such funds over the policies established in 1926 and continued in 
1933.* In spite of greater controls, however, it is difficult to 
see how the state board for vocational education can undertake to 
assume "complete responsibility," as federal policy requires, for 
the work done by another state agency, a local agency, or a pri- 
vate organization over which it may have no statutory control. 

Gifts and donations may be matched with federal money 
provided that they are deposited with the state treasurer or to 
the credit of the state board. To be matched, of course, they 
must be expended for purposes for which federal funds may be used, 
and since 1938 their use has been limited to case services and 
salsries and travel expense of case workers. Gifts do not have 
to be made unconditionally, according to federal policy, and may 
be made for particular purposes or even for the rehabilitation of 
a particular person, as long as they are not made by an individ- 
ual or avency with a financial interest in the particular case. 
Gifts from clients or their relatives or from trade schools or 
appliance companies are prohibited. For a period of two years 
the federal agency permitted matching with federal funds only if 
the gifts or donations were made for general rehabilitation pur- 
poses, but this was revoked in 1940. It would seem to be sounder 
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public policy to permit only unconditional gifts or donations to 
be matched. A gift for a particular {individual or purpose hardly 
assumes the character of public funds merely by deposit with the 
state treasurer when the specific use to which it 1s to be put is 
determined before the deposit is made. 

There is thus only one special restriction on the use of 
funds secured through channels other than regular state appropri- 
ations to match federal funds and that is to limit their use to 
non-administrative purposes. If sufficient local public or pri- 
vate funds were available, the state program might be supported 
entirely by such funds and federal funds, except for expenses of 
administration, which, as defined, do not include salaries of 
case-work personnel. 

The National Rehabilitation Act makes only one specific 
prohibition regarding use of federal funds in support of state 
administration of vocational rehabilitation. No federal or state 
matching funds may be used for the purchase or rental of land, 
for purchase, erection, or repair of buildings, or for the pur- 
chase or repair of equipment. This provision was undoubtedly 
adopted by Congress in the expectation that the rehabilitation 
program would be at least in part an institutional one. This ex- 
pectation was never realized and the result of the provision has 
merely been to prevent the use of federal and matching funds for 
purchase or repair of administrative equipment, such as files and 
desks. Payment of rent for office space is a permitted expendi- 
ture. 

All ordinary administrative and service expenses are per- 
mitted to be met from federal and matching funds. Included are 
salaries of administrators, professional workers, and clerical as- 
sistants; travel expenses of the staff; payments for communica- 
tion, privting, and office supplies; expenses of research and pub- 
licity; and expenses in connection with securing books and maga- 
zines for reference purposes._ Federal policy does not permit use 
of federal and matching funds for payment of salaries or travel 
expenses of members of state boards for vocational education in 
connection with their services as members, nor for the services 
rendered by the state treasurer as custodian of the federal 
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funds.+ 


The direct case-service expenses which may be met from 
federal and state matching funds are to be examined in the next 


chapter. 


* ke e HH 


Federal aid has resulted in a very considerable degree of 
uniformity in state administration of vocational rehabilitation. 
The federal law required that the state boards for vocational edu- 
cation be the state agencies to which the grants were paid, with 
which the federal administrative agency co-operated, and under 
which the state program was organized. When the law was drafted, 
the fact. that the federal agency selected to administer the grants 
had already established co-operative relations with the state 
boards for vocational education in the administration of voca- 
tional education grants was regarded as sufficient reason for 
their selection as the state agencies of administration. After 
twenty-odd years of federal-state co-operation in vocational re- 
habilitation, that reason has lost whatever force it may once have 
had. The development of vocational rehabilitation has been re- 
tarded by subordination to vocational education. The states 
should be free to select the agency to administer the program, and 
the rehabilitation service should be given sufficient status, ad- 

,ministrative freedom, and support, both financial and otherwise, 
for its best development in whatever department of state govern- 
ment it is placed. This would, of course, require amendment of 
the federal law anc of state laws in those states in which admin- 
istration of vocational rehabilitation was to be transferred. 

Without amendment of the federal law and without changes 
in state laws, it would appear to be possible for the federal 
agency to do more toward strengthening state administrative or- 
ganization through its power of approval of state plans. State 
plans are required by the federal law to show the plan of admin- 
istration. Standards could be developed in this area, just as 
standards have been established and strengthened with respect to 
qualifications of personnel. 
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Amendment of the federal law is needed to require the se- 
lection of rehabilitation personnel through merit systems. While 
a merit system may be expected to result in improvement in the 
quality of personnel, it can be used effectively only-in so far 
as personnel qualifications are formulated on the basis of full 
understanding of the services to be performed and the type of 
training and experience required in the preparation of personnel 
to perform those services. The present qualifications have been 
arrived at by considering the fields from which personnel have in 
the past been recruited. It would appear that a better approach 
might be achieved by analyzing the positions to be filled and the 
services to be performed and ascertaining the preparation avail- 
able through training and experience to provide a person with the 
required skills for rendering those services. 

In 1920, Congress provided federal grants for vocational 
rehabilitation in order to stimulate the states to engage in the 
work. Its purpose was not to grant relief to state treasuries, 
but rather to offer an inducement to state governments to assume 
a social responsibility that only a few states had undertaken. 
Since 1955, with the provision of larger federal grants on a con- 
tinuing rather than temporary basis, Congress has shown a dispo- 
sition to recognize a federal obligation for sharing the cost of 
vocational rehabilitation of the nation's disabled. If voca- 
tional rehabilitation is to be a national program in the sense of 
reasonably adequate extension of the service throughout the coun- 
try, then state administrative organization of the service needs 
to be improved, and the state programs, which have remained very 
small despite federal stimulation, must be greatly expanded. 


CHAPTER V 
FEDERAL POLICIES: ELIGIBILITY AND SERVICES 


The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act gave to the 
federal administrative agency broad powers to mould the shape of 
the federal-state rehabilitation program through its control of 
the uses to which federal and matching funds might be put. The 
law itself, it will be recalled, contains only two specific pro- 
hibitions with regard to expenditures from federal and matching 
funds: the first provides that such funds should not be used for 
the purchase or rental of land or the purchase, rental, or repair 
of buildings or equipment; the second, that they should not "be 
used by any institution for handicapped persons except for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of such individuals entitled to the bene- 
fits of this Act as shall be determined by the Federal Board [for 
Vocational Education]." Both of these prohibitions undoubtedly 
reflect a desire on the part of Congress to guard against the use 
of federal and matching funds for the building up of state insti- 
tutions. On the positive side, the law contains comprehensive 
definitions of rehabilitation and disabled persons. In defining 
rehabilitation as "the rendering of a person disabled fit to en- 
gage in a remunerative occupation," Congress gave to the new fed- 
eral-state undertaking a charter for the development of a program 
of inclusive scope. 

It is true that when the Smith bill was considered at 
joint hearings of the House Committee on Education and the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, the measure was seen as one of 
limited scope, not embracing all the possible services that might 
be needed in the complete rehabilitation of a disabled person. 

At least two protests were made at that time against limiting the 
use of federal and matching funds to meeting the costs of voca- 
tional training, instead of including when necessary the support 
of the person taking the training and corrective medical and sur- 
gical treatment, which must sometimes precede training or retrain- 
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ing.+ But the Smith bill which was the object of this criticism 
aid not include the broad definition of rehabilitation which was 
later included in the law, after Senator Smoot secured its inser- 
tion through an amendment offered on the floor of the Senate.” 
The amendment was adopted without discussion of its meaning, and 
after its adoption, the debates cast no light on what Congress 
regarded the amendment as meaning or on what Congress saw as the 
scope of the amended bill. The debates as a whole, moreover, 
demonstrate more than anything else, confusion in the minds of 
the members of Congress as to the shave that rehabilitation work 
would assume. At times, the proponents of the bill seemed to be 
thinking in terms of the establishment of special rehabilitation 
schools by the states; at other times, integration of rehabilita- 
tion work into the already established Smith-Hughes schools was | 
said to be the objective.” But at no time did the debates indi- 
cate appreciation of the fact that was at once recognized by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, namely, that to be effec- 
tive rehabilitation work would have to be conducted on an indi- 
vidual case basis. 

In the absence of any special indication of the intent of 
Corigress, the words themselves should control the interpretation. 
The phrasing, "'rehabilitation' shall be construed to mean the 
rendering of a person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative oc- 
cupation,” puts no restriction on the character of the services 
to be offered to prepare the disabled for remunerative employment, 
and, indeed, implies that any or all services which would further 
that objective should be utilized. Senator Smoot used the words 
of the rehabilitation laws of Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, all of which had been promoted by the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men and all of which sought to provide all 
necessary services. 

The Federal Board approached the broad definition incor- 
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porated in the law with timidity. At the first national confer- 
ence of rehabilitation workers, a representative of the board 
stated that the law needed “clarification” with respect to the 
purposes for which federal funds could be expended. Although 
given by the terms of the law a remarkably free hand to develop a 
comprehensive program, federal policies were during the first 
twenty years restrictive regarding the purposes for which funds 
could be expended, and have never become as broad as the law 
would appear to provide. 

Sometimes, vocational rehabilitation has been regarded 
merely as “one of the most important phases of vocational educa- 
tion"* or as "simply an extension of the public school system of 
the state to provide vocational training for persons who have a 
physical handicap... .a special type of vocational education. 
All too often vocational rehabilitation has amounted to offering 
the disabled person tuition for a vocational course--or perhaps 
an artificial appliance or both--without. rendering all the serv- 
ices necessary to make the "offer" one that might be accepted. 
Without these services--perhaps support during training, or nec- 
essary surgical care, or case-work services to overcome some fam- 
ily problem—--the offer may be only an empty gesture. 

Federal policies have always contemplated the "securing" 
of: all the necessary services, thus recognizing the basic respon- 
sibility of the vocational rehabilitation program for making ef- 
fective the offer of the services it could provide directly. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education sought restrictions in the law rather than a grant for 
developing a program of broad scope. Being interested in voca- 
tional education, the federal agency regarded the law as prima- 
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rily a vocational—training measure. 

Policies were first issued by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in the fall of 1920. The policies then formu- 
lated have been revised and clarified from time to time: the 
Federal Board issued new statements of policy in 1922, 1926, and 
1933, and the Office of Education, its successor in administra- 
tion, in 1938. In 1940, important modifications were adopted, 
Consultations with state officials have always preceded policy 
changes, and, even before the adoption of the initial policies, 
there was such a conference in Washington. 


Eligibility 


Only two provisions of the National Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act are related to eligibility for the benefits of the 
law. First, there is the definition of “persons disabled," in- 
serted on the motion of Senator Smoot, which provides that "the 
term 'persons disabled' shall be construed to mean any person 
who, by reason of a physical defect or infirmity, whether congen- 
ital or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, is, or may be 
expected to be, totally or partially incapacitated for remunera—— 
tive occupation." Second, there is the provision that rehabili- 
tation shall be available to any civil employee of the United 
States government who is disabled in the performance of his duty. 

At the outset, the Federal Board wisely ruled that eligi- 
bility depended not upon the degree of physical impairment alone 
but upon the existence of a permanent physical disability which 
resulted in a vocational handicap.+ For example, a relatively 
slight crippling of the hand, incurred by a person whose normal 
vocation involved manual dexterity, would constitute a vocational 
handicap, while the same physical disability might not represent 
a vocational handicap to someone in another occupation. Persons 
who have had vocational experience are considered vocationally 
handicapped when their disability prevents continuance of their 
best previous employment after disablement. Those who have never 


IPederal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Re- 
habilitation: A Statement of Policies to Be Observed in the Ad- 
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been employed are vocationally handicapped "when the disability 
is a major one and lessens normal opportunity for employment. "> 
For the first time, in 1940, the federal statement of policies 
included specific reference to a third group, persons who are ! 
suitably employed but "who are or may reasonably be expected to 
become vocationally handicapped in such employment. "* In such 
cases rehabilitation service assumes preventive aspects and is 
designed to make it possible for the individual to hold his pres- 
ent satisfactory job rather than wait for him to lose it before 
acting to restore him to a "remunerative occupation." 

The National Rehabilitation Act is silent concerning the 
financial status of beneficiaries, or what might be called the 
use of @ means test.° The statements of policy of the federal 
agency are likewise silent on this point, and it has been the 
consistent policy of the federal authority not to introduce any 
reference to the financial status of applicants for rehabilita- 
tion services. 

The National Rehabilitation Act makes no reference to 
age, but the first bulletin issued regarding policies contains a 
statement that although the federal act did not specify a minimum 
age, "it is evident, however, that the minimum age in any State 
would be the minimum age of legal employability in that State."* 
In the 1926 revision of policies this was repeated in essentially 


lPederal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation: A Statement of Policies, Bull. 113 
(December, 1926) (Washington, D. C., 1927), p. 13; U. 8. Office 
of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation, Voca- 
tional Division Bull. 1lé, rev. 1938 (Washington, D. C., 1938), 
p. 19. 


ey, S. Office of Education, "Amendments to Policies for 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation," Circular Letter No. 
2217, from Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, to Ex- 
ecutive Officers of State Boards for Vocational Education (Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1, 1940), p. 2. (Mimeographed. ) 


St will be recalled that the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor recommended a means test (see above, p. 48), but 
this was defeated in the Senate (see above, p. 49). The House 
approved a bill which included a means test (see above, pp. 55-56). 


*Pederal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Re- 
habilitation: A Statement of Policies, Bull. 57, p. 37. 
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the same words.+ A different interpretation could be drawn from 
the 1933 revision, however, for then the only reference to a min- 
imum age was that "it is taken for granted that the State reha- 
bilitation agencies in their placement of handicapped persons must 
comply with State legislative enactments regarding the legal age 
of employability in the several States. "© This might refer only 
to placement and not to eligibility for guidance and training. 
Similarly, the 1958 revision of policies does not contain a spe- 
cific statement on this point but declares that "although age 
limitations for rehabilitation are not prescribed by the Federal 
act, the Office of Education believes that State rehabilitation 
departments should observe their State laws with respect to the 
age of employability, in the placement of young handicapped per- 
sons; and that children too immature to profit by vocational 
training or other rehabilitation service ... . should not be 
accepted for rehabilitation service."® 

This policy, although not stated in rigid terms, operates 
in most states to prohibit service to children. This appears to 
be an unnecessary restriction, because although it is undoubtedly 
unwise to begin specific trade-training before the age of legal 
employment, counseling services should be available to young ado- 
lescents. The extension of such guidance should depend upon lo- 
cal public school facilities and programs of vocational counsel- 
ing, but rather than tend to be restrictive in its policy in this 
respect, the federal agency might definitely encourage state re- 
habilitation departments to establish and maintain some contact 
with handicapped children even before the training furnished by 
rehabilitation agencies begins. 

The 1938 statement of policies was the first to contain © 
any reference to an upper age limit. No specific limit was es- 
tablished; the statement of policy provided merely that “adults 
beyond working age should not be accepted for rehabilitation 
service."* This determination has been left to the states. The 


sl pederal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bull. 113, 1926, p. 13. 


“Thld., revs 1933, p. 13. 


Sy, 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, p. 19. 
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states have also been free to make their own regulations concern- 
ing residence and citizenship, except in the case of civilian em- 
ployees of the United States disabled in the performance of duty. 

While the states are free, within these limits, to estab- 
lish their own detailed requirements, federal policies have been 
developed to insure against a state service with unduly restric- 
tive eligibility requirements. To this end federal standards for 
state plans provide that the state should agree to serve “all 
groups of the physically handicapped," and a state plan contem- 
plating rehabilitation only of the tuberculous, for example, would 
not be approvea.+ In practice, however, some states have not 
served "all groups" and have refused service to persons with cer- 
tain disabilities, such as tuberculosis and heart disease, while 
continuing to receive federal grants. Distribution of cases 
throughout the state was similarly required. State plans have, 
since 1937, been required by federal policy to provide for a 
"reasonable distribution" of cases with respect to age, sex, edu- 
cation, and origin and nature of disability, and, since 1938, also 
with respect to race.” 

"Feasibility" (referred to in the early years of the pro- 
gram as “susceptibility") has been distinguished from eligibility 
to refer to characteristics of the individual applicant and fac- 
tors in his environmental situation which may affect his accept- 
ance for service. Thus, for example, a person clearly eligible 
for service might not be considered "feasible" of rehabilitation 


the first reference to this requirement appeared in 19335, 
not in the regular body of the statement of federal policy but in 
an appendix containing a "Sample State Rehabilitation Plan." (Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Bull. 113, rev. 1933, p. 58. This reauirement 
was included in the standards for state plans adopted in 1957. 

(U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Vocational Re- 
habilitation: Standards for State Plans," Misc. 1438, rev. May, 
1937 (Washington, D. C., 1937], p. 4. [Mimeographed.] See also: 
U. S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1958, p. 13. 


“this last requirement appears to have followed a special 
study made for the Advisory Committee on Education in which it 
was found that the disabled Negro in seventeen southern states 
was not receiving service commensurate to his numbers. (Doxey A. 
Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education, The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Staff Study See 12 [Washington, D. C.: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1939], pp. 128-34.) 
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because his marked emotional instability would seem to preclude 
successful completion of a training course. Persons whose severe 
physical disabilities would prevent their securing employment 
would similarly be regarded as not “feasible.” On the other hand, 
federal policy also provides that in the determination of "feasi- 
bility" in any individual case, consideration be given to the 
availability of "facilities for rendering the services required." 
If the worker's case study indicates that the applicant has the 
capacity to benefit from training or other rehabilitation service 
available and the probability of successful placement in regular 
employment, the individual is said to be "feasible" of rehabili- 
tation. Determination of "feasibility" of rehabilitation in any 
individual case has always been left to the states. It depends 
upon the applicant and it depends upon the services the state re- 
habilitation agency is able to make available to hin. 

In 1940, the federal agency first recognized some respon- 
sibility on the part of the vocational rehabilitation services 
for persons who are too severely disabled to be prepared for self- 
support, but who can be assisted to become partially self-support- 
ing. While no specific policies were issued concerning the con- 


Ly, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, p. 20.. 


“This was not a new proposal. The National Rehabilita- 
tion Association had sponsored bills which would have amended the 
National Vocational Rehabilitation Act to make specific provision 
for persons too severely disabled to receive service under the 
regular program. (See above, p. 83.) The expanded service per- 
mitted in 1940 on an experimental basis was not, however, pre- 
ceded by legislative action. The House Committee on Ways and 
Means did refer to the problem of the severely disabled (but with 
no recommendation) in its report on amending the Social Security 
Act to increase the appropriation authorized for vocational reha- 
bilitation. (U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, H. Report 728, to accom- 
pany H. R. 6635, 76th Cong., lst Sess., June 2, 1939, p. 30.) 
Rehabilitation of the severely disabled was not discussed on the 
floor of Congress, but the Office of Education later stated, "It 
is believed that one of the objects of Congress in providing for 
expansion and extension of the rehabilitation program through the 
Social Security Act was to extend rehabilitation service to phy- 
sically handicapped persons who cannot become wholly self-support- 
ing." (U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939" [Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940], p. 67. ([Mimeographed.}.) 
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ditions on which federal funds could be used to establish and 
maintain services for this group, the federal agency did author- 
ize use of federal funds for experiments in this new field. 
States desiring to develop such projects (with federal and match- 
ing funds) were required to submit detailed plans, including data 
to show that the regular program was already "reasonably adequate" 
and to show need for the special service; to agree to operate the 
special service entirely separate from the regular program; and 
to conduct the special service as a two-year experiment. Since 
the employment offered to the severely handicapped would either 
be work of the craft type in their own homes or employment ina 
sheltered work shop, the state rehabilitation department was re- 
quired to have a plan of co-operation with other agencies to pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of materials to be worked upon and 

to provide facilities for the marketing of the products made. 
The rehabilitation departments, as in the regular program, were 
to prepare and place disabled persons in employment. Actually 
providing the employment is another function, and in the case of 
the severely handicapped, one that would be fulfilled usually by 
private, non-profit agencies. Two states, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, developed such projects. 

The safeguards adopted by the Office of Education appear 
to be well taken. This more difficult group can hardly be re- 
garded as the first responsibility of the rehabilitation services. 
Costs of service are higher in comparison with the economic re- 
turns secured by the rehabilitated persons. Those who need reha- 
bilitation services and can be placed in positions where they can 
compete on equal terms with the able-bodied and secure from their 
labor full self-support would seem to have the right to make the 
first call on the program. At the same time, through experiment 
now, the rehabilitation departments may prepare to meet addi- 
tional demands when a program adequate to meet the needs of the 
first group is developed. 


Rehabilitation Procedure 


Rehabilitation plans.--The first step in the rehabilita- 


lietter from John A. Kratz, Director, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Division, U. S. Office of Education, dated August 1, 1941. 
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tion of a disabled applicant who is found to be eligible for and 
"feasible" of rehabilitation is the formulation of a plan of re- 
habilitation. In practice, the determination of "feasibility" 
and the development of the plan may be inseparable, and "feasi- 
bility" might be defined as the possibility of working out a plan 
of rehabilitation that gives reasonable promise of success. The 
federal agency has long sought to promote careful and scientific 
planning, but the formal statement of policies issued in 1958 was 
the first to contain specific provisions regarding planning of 
services. This statement pointed out that "the key to the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of any individual is a carefully planned 
program of service based on his capacities and abilities." While 
this was no new point of view, it was a new departure in state- 
ments of policy for the federal agency to state: 


The Office of Education urges that a careful case diag- 
nosis be made of each client who presents himself for service 
and that his needs and capacities be determined through inter- 
view, investigation, and such scientific procedures as have 
been demonstrated to be reliable and effective. Any feasible 
program of rehabilitation must be based upon the results of 
such careful analysis of the needs and capacities of the in- 
dividual, and of the employment opportunities in his community. 

In this connection the Office of Education has ruled that 
case records kept by the States shall contain essential data 
secured through case diagnosis and that they shall show the’ 
formal plans for rehabilitation, based in each instance upon 
the findings of the case study. 


' This policy, as long as its application is as flexible as 
its statement, is in no way restrictive. Without even consider- 
ing the responsibility of the program to those it seeks to serve, 
federal insistence on careful planning can be fully justified on 
the basis of the proper expenditure of federal funds. No self- 
respecting guidance agency should seek to advise a client without 
valid evidence on which to base its advice; in vocational reha- 
bilitation, plans are laid which may involve, in addition to the 
client's future, the expenditure of public funds in considerable 
amount. 

There can be no question that the federal agency has been 
influential in securing better planning of rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Whether or not a formal declaration of policy can be ef- 


ly, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, pp. 20- 
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fective in furthering careful and scientific planning is perhaps 
debatable; the key is probably in securing better qualified per- 
sonnel under more competent supervision with resources for expert 
assistance in the formulation of plans. At one time there was a 
rehabilitation supervisor who is said to have made no secret of 
his ability to "size up" applicants as they crossed the threshold 
of his office and to have a plan ready by the time they were 
seated. While the gentleman in question may never have had a 
competitor with equal "genius," he illustrates, in an exaggerated 
way, a kind of unsound and illogical planning, based on guesswork 
rather than analysis, which has at times characterized rehabili- 
tation work in some states. On the other hand, of course, some 
states were the proving grounds in rehabilitation for a more sci- 
' entific and analytical approach. 

Preparation for empioyment.--As in the case of planning 
of services, the statement of federal policy contained for the 
first time in 1958 a section devoted to laying down certain prin- 
ciples respecting preparation of disabled individuals which rep- 
resented the formal statement of views long held by the federal 
agency. These guiding principles relate almost exclusively to 
training and will be considered here in connection with other 
' policies on training.? No policies have been formulated regard- 
ing the case-work services to be extended to the disabled persons 
being prepared for employment. 

The first paragraph of the statement is devoted to physi- 
cal restoration, and points out that if the disability of the ap- 
plicant may be ameliorated through medical or surgical treatment, 
the securing of such care should constitute the first step in re- 
habilitation.” Such laboring of the obvious is necessary because 
in only a few states have the rehabilitation agencies had funds 
available to provide this "first step" which many applicants need. 
It has been one of the services to be "secured" by rehabilitation 
agencies but which could not be "provided" by them, not being in- 
cluded within the definition of rehabilitation as "the rendering 
of a person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occupation," 
as it has been interpreted. 


linia., pp. 21-23; see below, pp. 227-30. 
“Ipid., p. 2. 
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Federal policy has always required, and wisely so, that 
rehabilitation services be directed toward preparation of the dis- 
abled person for a specific vocational objective. The nature of 
the preparation is determined by the objective selected. Federal 
policy with respect to the specific services that may be provided 
from federal and matching funds are later to be considered in de- 
tail. 

It is appropriate here to review federal policy regarding 
‘supervision by the state rehabilitation agency of the preparation 
for employment which it provides to its clients. This section of 
federal policy is based upon that provision of the National Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act which requires the state legislature to 
“provide for the supervision and support of the program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation." Since the interpretation relates to the 
duties of the state rehabilitation agency in supervising its own 
program, it should be considered here and it aaeakig a to be 
quoted in full. 


Supervision of the State program, in the opinion of the 
Office of Education, should consist of at least the following: 
1. In the case of agencies with which the State rehabili- 
tation department deals directly - 
a. Making of definite programs of rehabilitation for 
individuals. 
b. Supervision of all steps in rehabilitation of in- 
dividuals. 
c. Inspection of facilities of agencies for training 
and other forms of preparation for employment. 
d. Making of contracts for payment of costs of reha- 
bilitation for individuals. 
2. In the case of agencies with which the State rehabili- 
tation department has working relations - 
a. Setting up of agreement of cooperation. 
b. Supervision of operation of program. 
c. Auditing of expenditures by agency.+ 


The second section, which relates to supervision of co-operating 
agencies through which rehabilitation services are extended, 
first appeared in the statement of policies issued in 1933.° The 
first section is not very different from the provisions incorpo- 
rated in the first statement of policies issued in 1920.° The 


lipia., pp. 4-5. 
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requirements that the rehabilitation department secure the prepa- 
ration of its clients, under contract, from agencies which it in- 
spects and that it be responsible for supervising the process of 
preparation are obviously both sound and necessary. 

Determination of rehabilitation.--Since the beginning of 
the program in 1920, placement of the handicapped individual in 
regular, full-time employment in competition with the able-bodied 
has been regarded by the federal authority as the criterion of 
the successful conclusion of work with any given case. Rehabili- 
tation is defined in the law, it will be recalled, as the fitting 
of disabled persons for a "remunerative occupation," and even the 
title of the act declares its purpose to be "to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to civil employment." Place- 
ment in temporary, casual, or relief employment or employment 
under sheltered workshop conditions is not considered evidence of 
gatisfactory rehabilitation. "The test of the rehabilitation of 
the individual," the most recent federal statement of policy 
points out, "is the degree to which the service rendered him has 
effected an improvement in his earning capacity and has resulted 
in his establishment in a permanent, substantial job consistent 
with his capacities, and at a wage adequate for self-support."* 
These policies relate, of course, to the regular vocational reha- 
bilitation program and not to the experimental programs first au- 
thorized in 1940 for the severely handicapped who can become only 
partially self-supporting. 

The responsibility of the rehabilitation department is 
not discharged when the individual has been prepared for employ- 
ment. As the phrasing of the law clearly indicates, the rehabil- 
itation agency is responsible for placement in employment. The 


lwnile the wisdom of these requirements is not questioned, 
they seem more appropriate as standards of the "plan of adminis- 
tration and supervision" of the program to be incorporated in the 
state plan than as an interpretation of the provision of the Na- 
tional Vocational Rehabilitation Act which requires the state 
legislature to "provide for the supervision and support of the 
program of vocational rehabilitation to be provided by the State 
board in carrying out the provisions of this Act." 


2y, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
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federal agency has ruled that “although it is important and de- 
sirable that State rehabilitation departments maintain co-opera- 
tive relations with other agencies which are in a position to as- 
sist in placement, they cannot relinquish their own responsibil- 
ity for the successful placement of their clients."+ The deter- 
mination of successful placement can only be made by follow-up, 
according to federal policy, and while not a matter of formal 
policy, careful follow-up of clients in their rehabilitation jobs, 
over a period of months if necessary, has long been urged by the 
federal agency. 


Scope of Rehabilitation 


The rulings of the federal agency regarding the inclusive- 
ness of the National Rehabilitation Act and determining the ex- 
penditures permissible from federal and matching funds have al- 
ways been definite and precise. The first bulletin on policies 
referred to the desirability of some states providing a more com- 
plete service than the Federal Board had ruled possible under the 
National Act. This section deserves to be quoted in full: 


In some States it may be desired to provide by taxation 
funds from which the maintenance of persons undergoing train- 
ing may be paid. In others the same end will be sought 
through so amending the compensation act as to provide an 
award for reeducation either directly or indirectly, and by 
establishing or amending other forms of social insurance to 
do the same thing for cases outside the compensation act. 
Some will wish to do work in the field of physical rehabili- 
tation, for which reimbursement cannot be made from Federal 
funds. 


No effort seems. to have been made, however, to offer vig- 
orous encouragement to the states to include services which could 
not be supported by matching funds within the scope of their 
state rehabilitation departments. Although this first bulletin 
contained two suggested model state acts for rehabilitation, nei- 
ther embraced services other than those for which federal funds 
could be expended.® Nor did the state acts suggested later make 


lipid., p. 23. 
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any provision for desirable state services for which federal funds 
could not be usea.+ 

The federal agency, as already noted, has always given 
lip service to the ideal of a comprehensive program, and those 
services which could not be provided directly by the rehabilita-— 
tion agency were to be "secured." Thus, state plans are required 
to show that "through its case-service organization, the State 
board [will] provide, or secure through other agencies, physical 
and psychological examinations, physical restoration (including 
prosthesis), vocational training, social service, compensation 
service, placement, and other service that may be necessary in 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons in the State."= 

Training.--Training, or retraining, is, of course, the 
keystone of rehabilitation of the physically handicapped and has 
always been so regarded by the federal agency. A state which 
proposed to maintain only a placement service for the physically 
handicapped could not qualify for federal aid.” This ruling 
Clearly follows from the implications of the requirement of the 
National Rehabilitation Act of 1920 that state plans include a 
statement of the "courses of study" contemplated. 

The emphasis in the National Rehabilitation Act, before 
its phrasing was revised in 1930, on “courses of study," “methods 
of instruction," and "qualifications of teachers," copied largely 


from the Vocational Education Act of 1917, indicates that the di- 


rect administration of various classes by rehabilitation depart-— 
ments was contemplated by the framers of the legislation. It is 
fortunate that as state rehabilitation departments have developed 
use has been made of existing training facilities, organized pri- 
marily for the able-bodied, because the clear purpose of rehabil- 
itation is to place disabled persons in regular employment in 
competition with the able-bodied. Segregated training, in the 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bull. 113, 1926, pp. 46-47; ibid., 
rev. 1953, pp. 52-535. 
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majority of cases, would not be suitable for this end and would 
necessarily be quite limited in variety. The Federal Board ap- 
pears to have foreseen this development, for the first policies 
published are in no way directed toward establishing guiding 
principles for the conduct of special classes or the qualifica- 
tions for teachers of them. On the contrary, the board stated 
that there could “obviously be no objection to utilizing the edu- 
cational facilities of existing institutions, whether public or 
private, and to paying when necessary the established fees there- 
for." 

Training has always been required to be definitely voca- 
tional in nature--designed to lead to a specific occupational ob- 
jective--so that occupational therapy or training toward general 
cultural or avocational ends has never been approved. The fed- 
eral agency has consistently urged the utilization of courses 
that are as brief, intensive, and specific as is consistent with 
thoroughness and has discouraged long professional courses and 
training of a general educational nature. This requirement, how- 
ever, does not exclude “instruction for the disabled person in 
subjects related to vocational courses and given in conjunction 
with them. "* Nor does it exclude college or professional train- 
ing if the client clearly has the ability to carry a college pro- 
gram and if the course pursued offers preparation for a specific 
vocation in which there is a good prospect of employment of the 
individual when he completes the course.” 

Training may be secured in public or private schools or 
colleges, public or private technical or trade schools, or busi- 
ness or commercial schools. Federal policy seeks to insure that 
instruction is secured from “competent experienced" teachers, 
that "modern, adequate equipment" is provided, and that "an or- 
ganized program of instruction based on the requirements of the 
occupational objective" is offered.* 

Training approved by the federal authority has never been 
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restricted to courses taken in schools, and the use of ordinary 
business establishments, as well as of tutors and correspondence 
courses, is permitted. Employment training, or "training on the 
job," 1s, in general, advocated by the federal agency only when 
ordinary institutional training is not available. The advantages 
and disadvantages of employment training have always been recog- 
nized, but, whereas at one time the tendency seemed to be to 
stress its advantages, - more recently its inherent difficulties 
have been stressed by the current statement of policies. Although 
"training for disabled persons must in many instances be provided 
in a commercial or industrial establishment," this statement 
points out that "care must be exercised to guard against exploi- 
tation of the trainee or of the rehabilitation department through 
unnecessary prolongation of training, unnecessary retention of 
the trainee on certain operations, and the use of the trainee on 
labor unrelated to the occupation for which he is supposed to re- 
ceive his training." State rehabilitation departments are fur- 
‘ther warned that they “should constantly guard against trainers 
who are interested in securing labor at substandard wages. "" Cor- 
respondence and extension courses, likewise, are advocated only 
when other training facilities are not available or as special 
instruction supplementary to other training.” 

Expenditures for lip-reading instruction, when it is a 
desirable part of a rehabilitation plan, are permissible from 
matching funds. Speech correction, however, is usually disap- 
proved, because “most speech defects are not due to physical de- 
fects but to emotional distrubances," and, consequently, the cost 
of speech-correction instruction would be a legitimate expendi- 
ture from matching funds only if definitely shown that the dif- 
ficulty was physical in origin.* | 

It will be recalled that the National Rehabilitation Act 
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contains a specific prohibition of the use of federal and match- 
ing funds by any institution for the handicapped except for those 
eligible for rehabilitation "as shall be determined by the Fed- 
eral board." The ruling on this point has always been designed 
to permit tuition payment to an institution for the handicapped 
only when training was being offered to a person not ordinarily 
eligible for admission according to the rules of the institution 
or when special training, not regularly available to the students 
of the institution, was offered to a client of the rehabilitation 
department. The actual phrasing of the policy has been strength- 
ened and made more explicit as the policies have been revisea.+ 
Likewise, payment for training in the public schools is permitted 
from federal and matching funds only when the training received 
meets the usual criteria for all training and when the individual 
client because of age or residence is not entitled to free tui- 
tion.” 

Thus training for clients of rehabilitation departments 
is not restricted as to type or method used. Complete flexibil- 
ity of selection of training on the basis of individual-case needs 
is permitted, and the training may be in any conceivable field, as 
long as it is training for a specific occupational objective in 
which placement is probable upon completion of the rehabilitation 
program. This is an important essential for the future growth 
and scientific development of rehabilitation, as experiment and 
sharing of experience among state rehabilitation agencies is thus 
encouraged. 

Supplies and equipment.--The policy regarding expenditures 
of federal and matching funds for instructional supplies, equip- 
ment, and materials has remained the same since the beginning of 
the federal program, and, indeed, the present statement of policy 
is almost verbatim that of 1922.° For ordinary institutional 
training this means books and other necessary materials, depend- 


lipid. , p. 8, contains the most recent statement. 
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ing on the course pursued, which are used during training and 
which are not ordinarily included in the tuition fees of the 
training agency. In the case of shop or employment training, 
supplies and equipment "that are necessary and reasonable in 
amount" constitute permissible expenditures provided that "the 
training agency could not reasonably be expected to furnish" 
them.? 

For the client being trained in watchmaking, for example, 
this means that he could be furnished with the many and rather 
costly small tools and equipment which neither schools nor jewel- 
ers ordinarily supply. Practice in the states has, of course, 
always varied a good deal as to the specific lists of tools fur- 
nishea clients for this or similar courses. The federal policy 
which obtained from the beginning of the rehabilitation program 
until 1940, however, prohibited purchase of equipment not needed 
by the client during his training but necessary for his estab- 
lishment in his vocation. 

In 1940 this federal policy was revised to permit pur- 
chase with federal and matching state funds of this type of capi- 
tal equipment, designated as "placement equipment." Thus the 
client trained in watchmaking by the rehabilitation department or 
the client who comes to the department elready trained may now be 
assisted in the purchase of equipment necessary to securing em- 
ployment or to setting up a shop of his own. The restrictions 
are that such expenditures be “reasonable in amount" and confined 
to tools and small equipment used in skilled-service occupations 
and that expenditures should not be made for overhead costs, such 
as rent and light. Specifically barred are expenditures for es- 
tablishing clients in the professions or in enterprises involving 
the sale of gooas.* Thus the dentist must look elsewhere for as- 
sistance in furnishing his office with chair and drill, and no 
help can be given to the would-be grocer in the purchase of his 


ly, 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 115, rev. 1958, pp. 16- 
is 


2 

U. 8. Office of Education, “Amendments to Policies for 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation," C. L. 2217, p. 4. 
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stock in trade. The client trained as a shoemaker can, however, 
be assisted in purchase of the equipment he needs to establish 
himself in a shop to repair shoes, but he must look elsewhere for 
funds to buy a stock of goods he may wish to offer for sale. 

These regulations appear most reasonable. In view of the long 

and expensive training which leads to the professions, further as- 
sistance with office equipment might tend unfairly to reduce the 
number of clients who. can be served. 

Artificial appliances.--The artificial-appliance question 
has been a troublesome one to both the federal and the state re- 
habilitation agencies. On the one hand, there can be no question 
that a man with one leg amputated and possessing neither an arti- 
ficial leg nor the funds to buy one would be vocationally handi- 
capped for placement in almost any occupation in which he must 
compete with the able-bodied. On the other hand, a state rehabil- 
itation department would hardly be carrying out the spirit of the 
law if it became merely an agency for the purchase of artificial 
appliances. Inflexible rules established to meet the latter dan- 
ger woulda result in denial of service to some clients in every 
way eligible and with capacities which promise possibility of 
restoration to a "“remunerative occupation." 

One answer to this problem, which is more to be commended 
for administrative simplicity than as an equitable solution in all 
cases, is to consider the furnishing of artificial appliances out- 
side the province of a rehabilitation program. It was essentially 
this course which the Federal Board followed in its first poli- 
cies, issued in September, 1920. The Board took the position 
that ordinary appliances were “aids of a general nature, not spe- 
cialized for any particular occupation" and, consequently, were to 
be regarded as physical, not vocational, rehabilitation. The only 
possible exceptions were indicated by the statement that "some in- 
stances may occur where specialized vocational prostheses can be 
used," and expenditures were declared to be permissible, "if in 
these instances they are real supplies of an instructional nature 
necessary for the individual in training." Thus an artificial 
hand fitted with mechanical gripping devices might be a legitimate 


liederal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Reha- 
bilitation: A Statement of Policies, Bull. 57, p. 31. 
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purchase for the man being trained in radio repair, but an arti- 
ficial leg, being an “aid of a general nature," could not be pur- 
chased to enable a man to be trained as a civil engineer. In any 
event, it is difficult to conceive of prosthetic devices as in- 
structional supplies. 

This policy was short-lived and had already been changed 
when the next revision of policies was published in September, 
1922. Expenditures for appliances were then declared to be per-— 
missible when an appliance was “essential to the vocational reha- 
bilitation of the individual." Purchase of appliances, however, 
for physical reconstruction alone could not be made from federal 
or matching funas.+ With the next published revision of policies 
in 1926, this position was not changed, but the statement of it 
was considerably amplified. The appliance should not only be 
necessary in the new occupation, but the providing of an appli- 
ance should be but "a minor incident" in a complete rehabilita- 
tion program. Federal and state money should be expended for ap- 
pliances only when other possible resources for their purchase 
had been exhausted. The board also noted the inadvisability of 
purchasing appliances early in the contact with the client, sug- 
gesting that “purchase should be delayed as long as possible in 
order that the case may become well established, the job objec-— 
tive fixed, and the integrity of the case insurea"*--in other 
words, until successful placement and closure of the case was at 
hand. 

In 1938 the policy regarding the provision of artificial 
appliances was further clarified by the statement: 


A client of a State rehabilitation service may be pro- 
vided with an artificial appliance from matched funds when 
he - 
1. Has a permanent physical disability which constitutes 
a vocational handicap. 
2. Is unemployed, or is unsuitably employed. 
3. Is to be prevared for normal full-time employment con- 
sistent with the case factors. 3 
4. Is to be placed in suitable employment. 


1Pederal Board for Vocational Education, Handbook of In- 
formation, Bull. 77, p. 10. 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Administration 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bull. 115, 1926, pp. 21-22. 


sig S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1958, p. 17. 
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In 1940 federal policy with respect to the purchase of 
appliances from federal and matching funds was greatly liberal- 
ized. Until then, repair or replacement of appliances purchased 
by rehabilitation departments was not permitted, although expend- 
itures for repair or replacement of appliances secured from other 
sources were allowed. Since 1940, expenditures of matched funds 
for initial purchase, replacement, or repair of ‘appliances are 
made subject to only one condition. The one condition now im- 
posed by federal policy, and a very sound one, is that the poli- 
cies to be followed by the state rehabilitation service in making 
initial purchases, repairing, or+replacing appliances be set 
forth in its state plan. 

In addition to ordinary artificial limbs, hearing aids, 
trusses, or even elastic stockings are included among prostheses 
that may be purchased, and since 1940 glasses and wheel chairs 
have been approved. 

For the many thousands of persons for whom expensive ar- 
tificial appliances are necessary, a complete solution cannot be 
offered by the federal and state rehabilitation programs. Even 
the man whose first appliance is purchased by his employer under 
@ workmen's compensation law has to plan to purchase a new one in 
five to ten years. Perhaps a complete solution would be possible 
only under a system of health insurance which provided both orig- 
inal appliances and necessary repairs and replacements. The 1940 
liberalization of federal rehabilitation policy, requiring only 
that state plans include the detailed policies under which the 
state service furnishes appliances and allowing repairs and re- 
placements, offers the states the opportunity of trying to achieve 
as equitable a solution as possible, while at the same time the 
necessity for approval of state plans by the federal agency would 
seem to guard against any state service becoming an "appliance 
only" program. Under the present situation, perhaps, the federal 
policies now in effect are the best compromise that can be ef- 
fected. ; 

Although the federal policies seem to have been unduly re- 


ly. S. Office of Education, “Amendments to Policies for 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation," C. L. 2217, p. 3. 
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strictive in the past, there can be no question that the develop- 
ments and improvements in rehabilitation personnel and techniques 
during the twenty-odd years of the program offer a sounder basis 
than was available in 1920 for formulating policies to permit the 
providing of appliances where necessary for the vocational reha- 
bilitation of the individual, yet safeguarding the total program 
against becoming only a financial adjunct of artificial-appliance 
companies. This can, however, offer little consolation to those 
clients who might have been assisted in this respect but who were 
in the past denied service. It is a very faint line which dis- 
tinguishes a vocational handicap from a handicap which, in the 
view of the Office of Education, is merely an economic one, i.e., 
the lack of funds to buy an appliance by means of which one is 
able to pursue his usual occupation. Undoubtedly many of the ap- 
pliances which were furnished, in the view of the rehabilitation 
agency as a "minor incident in a vocational rehabilitation pro- 
' were to the recipient the major event of that program.? 
Travel of clients.--It has always been the policy of the 
federal agency to allow matched funds to be used for ordinary 
transportation expense of clients who must travel to training 
agencies. Travel expense for journeys to appliance companies for 


' 
gran, 


fittings or to doctors or psychologists for examinations are also 
permitted. 

Examinations.-~Payments for medical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examinations are permissible expenditures as part of 
the case study to determine eligibility, capacity to utilize the 
service to be offered, and, finally, the form the service should 
take. It is an understatement to say that these expenditures are 
“permitted,” because, as already noted, the federal agency ac- 
tively urges the sometimes reluctant state rehabilitation depart- 
ments to utilize these aids to more scientific case-work planning. 
- A sharp distinction has been drawn between diagnosis and treat- 


lin spite of the rulings of the federal agency one in six 
of all clients reported rehabilitated during the fiscal year 1958- 
39 (the last full year before the change in policies in 1940) was 
furnished an artificial appliance and was not trained. (U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, "Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Rehabilitation to the U. 8. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940" 
(Washington, D. C. (1941)J, p. 11. (Mimeographed.].) 
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ment. Treatment constitutes physical restoration, for which ex- 
penditures of federal and matching funds have not been permitted.+ 

Maintenance.--For twenty years the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and its successor, the Office of Education, 
adhered to the policy of prohibiting the use of federal and match 
ing state funds for the living expenses of clients during their 
rehabilitation training. The result of this policy was to deny 
to clients the opportunity of receiving training unless they then 
selves possessed sufficient resources for their living expenses 
or unless some other agency or person was able and willing to 
provide the necessary funds, either at the client's own request 
or through the intervention of the rehabilitation agent. Those 
upon whom this policy worked greatest hardship were applicants 
who lived in localities in which there were no training facilities 
so that they would have to live away from home during training. 
Victims of industrial accidents who were able to complete their 
training before their workmen's compensation payments ceased were 
fortunate indeed. A few rehabilitation departments had state 
funds for maintenance. 

It is difficult to accept this ruling as logical, when, at 
the same time, the Federal Board was ‘steadfastly emphasizing voca- 
tional training as the fundamental basis for a sound rehabilita- 
tion program. To make training possible for larger numbers would 


adipaiiee Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1958, p. 18. 


“Nine states (Massachusetts, Montana, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin), according to unpublished data made available by the 
Office of Education, made more than 95 per cent of all expendi- 
tures for maintenance in the late 1930's. The last published fi- 
nancial data regarding maintenance payments by state rehabilita- 
tion departments (prior to revision of maintenance policies in 
1940) were for the fiscal year 1929-30. In that year, twelve 
states expended an aggregate total of $117,409 for maintenance of 
rehabilitation clients. In six of these states, maintenance ex- 
penditures constituted 10 per cent or more of all rehabilitation 
expenditures: Montana, 38.1; Oregon, 36.4; North Carolina, 27.5; 
North Dakota, 25.0; New York, 24.3; and Wisconsin, 10.9 per cent. 
New York, because of the size of its program, spent 52.7 per cent 
of the total expended for maintenance; North Carolina ranked sec- 
ond, spending 12.8 per cent of the total. (Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Annual Report, 1930 [Washington, D. C., 1930], 
pp. 119-20.) 
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have constituted the most constructive method of increasing the 
number of clients receiving training at the expense of those "ap- 
pliance only" cases, which were borderline cases from the point 
of view of eligibility and which the federal agency discouraged 
the state services from accepting. 

Authority to make this prohibition would appear to be 
based upon that section of the National Rehabilitation Act, which 
authorizes the Federal Board "to make and establish such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to carry into 
effect the provisions of this Act." This same section empowers 
the Federal Board to examine and approve state plans and to with- 
hold allotment of funds to states not conforming to the National 
Act in their expenditures of matched funds. Nowhere in the Reha- 
bilitation Act, however, is there any specific limitation as to 
the compass of the work to be undertaken, except that its broad 
object should be placement of the disabled in employment. 

In fact, when an opinion on this point was sought from 
the solicitor of the Department of the Interior, the solicitor 
found from his reading of the law that the "act is clearly ambigu- 
ous as to the purposes for which the funds may be expended in vo- 
cationally rehabilitating disabled persons." This opinion was not 
secured by the Office of Education until 1936, when the National 
Rehabilitation Association was pressing for revision of federal 
policy to permit use of matched funds for maintenance payments. 

After quoting the purpose of the act and the provision 
that "'rehabilitation' shall be construed to mean the rendering 
of a person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occupation" 
and finding the law "clearly ambiguous," the opinion further 
states that “in such case recourse may and should be had to the 
legislative history of the act to determine the intent of Con- 
gress." The opinion is more interesting for legislative history 
omitted than for the few statements included. All that was in- 
cluded was the following: 

The following statements made by the Eponeorsee! of the 

ly, S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 


Office of Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1937" (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938), p. 69. (Mimeographed.) 


“Representatives Fess and Towner were active sponsors of 
the measure in the House. 
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legislation in the House of Representatives are pertinent: 


"Mr. Smith of Michigan. Is it the purpose of this bill, 
or one of the purposes, to provide compensation for dis- 
abled persons? 

Mr. Fess. Oh, no. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Suppose he did not have money 
enough to go to school? 

Mr. Fess. He would be unfortunate, that is all." 

(58 Cong. Rec. 6656) 


“Mr. Layton. What I would like to understand is whether 
or not there will be any provision at all for the disabled 
man who is not able, unless he can live without food and 
clothes, to get this vocational training. 

Mr. Fess. We make no provision at all for the payment of 
money to anyone. 

Mr. Layton. That man or woman who is able to maintain 
himself or herself in the meantime can take advantage of 
the vocational training. 

Mr. Fess. That is one of the inequalities of life that 
you cannot correct by law." (58 Cong. Rec. 6657) 


"Mr. Brooks of Illinois. Supposing a man who is crippled 
has not any money with which to pay his expenses at this 
school where the tuition is free? 

Mr. Towner. In all sProbability that man will be taken 
care of by the State." (58 Cong. Rec. 6746) 


The conclusion of the solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior was as follows: 


Thus, it can be seen that it was not intended by the 
basic act to make funds available for the maintenance of the 
persons receiving vocational training. The amendatory acts 
do not broaden the scope of the basic act in this respect. 


The opinion failed to include the following discussion, 
which occurred the next day of debate on the measure, when Repre- 
sentative Blanton, of Texas, suggested an amendment under the 
terms of which free tuition in rehabilitation schools would be 
available only to those without funds and requiring that persons 
who had received compensation for their injuries pay "reasonable 
tuition." Representative Fess at once objected to the inclusion 
of the element of compensation. Then occurred the following: 


Mr. Rose: I was present the other day during the colloquy 
between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Smith], and now we have the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. I would like 
to have the gentleman from Ohio explain the colloquy bd dey bei: 
himself and the gentleman from Michigan the other day. 

Mr. Fess: The gentleman from Texas thinks the Federal 


1see above in the first quotation included in the opinion 
of the solicitor. 
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Government ought to assist thé poor cripple to get into the 
school by paying his allowance while he is in there. 

Mr. Blanton: I hope the gentleman will not misconstrue - 
my statement. I provide for no allowance, but merely for the 
tuition. No allowance whatever. 

Mr. Fess. The tuition is not charged to anyone unless 
the State itself will charge it, and that would have to be on 
approval of the Federal board. The gentleman's amendment, if 
he does not mean to support the individual in the school, does 
not add anything to the bill. 

Mr. Blanton: Nothing but the tuition and board; no al- 
lowance whatever. 

Mr. Fess: The board may be allowed providing the State 
that is directing the school would permit it, but that would 
have to be with the approval of the Federal board. 


This discussion demonstrated, more than anything else, 
that the proponents of rehabilitation legislation were at that 
time thinking in terms of schools, and even resident schools, di- 
rectly administered by state rehabilitation departments. As such 
schools did not develop, there would seem to be little difference 
between providing board in a rehabilitation school and paying for 
the board as well as the tuition for a student being trained under 
the supervision of a rehabilitation department. The distinction 
drawn in the debate between board and an allowance probably was 
based upon the liberal allowances which were then being paid to 
disabled soldiers in training under the Soldier Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Furthermore, the golicitor's opinion failed to point out 
that the bill then being debated in the House of Representatives 
did not contain the inclusive definition of rehabilitation which 
was found so ambiguous. The following legislative history would 
also appear to be pertinent and bear repeating here. When the 
House passed the Fess bill in October, 1919, and forwarded it to 
the upper house for approval, the Senate struck out all but the 
enacting clause and substituted the wording of the bill which it 
had passed in June, 1919. Unanimous consent to have a conference 
to resolve the differences between the two houses was denied by 
an opponent of the measure, so Representative Fess brought the 
bill with the Senate's single, sweeping amendment directly to the 
floor of the House and obtained approval of the measure as amended 
by the Senate. Thus, although technically it was a House bill 


1s. Congressional Record 6905 (October 14, 1919). Under- 
lining inserted. 
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which became law in June, 1920, it was in reality the wording of 
the bill first passed by the Senate. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that this opinion of the 
solicitor of the Department of the Interior was shaped to conform 
to the established policy of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation and, later, the Office of Educatiori. This conclusion is 
scarcely to be questioned now, since the Office of Education in 
1940 sanctioned expenditure of federal and matching funds for 
maintenance of persons in rehabilitation training. No amendment 
of the federal law preceded the change; revision of federal pol- 
icy alone has been responsible. ~ 
the amended policies were issued, but no legal opinion has been 
published as a sequel to that of 1936.° 

The new policy, stated in full, is as follows: 


Legal advice was secured before 


The office of Education permits expenditure of matched 
funds for living maintenance of rehabilitation clients under- 
going training under the following conditions: 


lat the time that Representative Fess took up the Senate 
amendment (i.e., substitution of the Senate bill) on the House ~ 
floor, he stated the bill as amended by the Senate was "virtually 
the same as the House bill, differing only in minor details." 
(59 Congressional Record 7593 [May 25, 1919].) His assertion 
should not be taken literally, however, because the Senate and 
House bills differed in other very important particulars. The 
House measure restricted eligibility to those disabled in employ- 
ment accidents; the Senate bill included all the disabled what- 
ever the cause, including those disabled by disease or congenital 
causes. The House bill restricted extension of the service to 
those in financial need; the Senate bill did not. 


’Shortly after the Social Security Act was amended in 
1939 to provide increased funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
the Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, wrote as follows: "No effort was made to incorporate 
in the amendments provisions for liberalization of the basic re- 
habilitation act. The opinion has been expressed by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House that legislative action is not needed 
to effect the desired changes. Since the same opinion 1s held by 
high officials of the Federal Security Agency ... . it is be- 
lieved that in the future a more liberal interpretation of the 
Federal act may be expected." (John A. Kratz, "News Notes from the 
Federal Office," National Rehabilitation News, V [August,. 1939], 
p. 9.) See also n. 1, p. 244. 


Sali of the new policies adopted in 1940 received the ap- 
proval of the solicitor of the Federal Security Agency before the 
Commissioner of Education gave his final approval to tnem. (U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Annual Report, 1940 (Washington, D.C., 
1941], p. 64.) 
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1. The payment of maintenance shall be made on the basis 
of the financial need of the trainee 

2. Maintenance shall be paid for a trainee only when ac- 
tually pursuing vocational training courses in train- 
ing institutions, or in business, commercial, or indus- 
trial establishments 

56. The State board shall set forth in its State plan the 
policies of the Board established to govern_the pay- 
ment of maintenance for individual trainees 


There are, consequently, only three federal restrictions 
placed upon the granting of living maintenance to their clients 
by state rehabilitation agencies, and all of these are essential. 
There can be no question of the desirability of restricting the 
allowance of maintenance to those who cannot meet their own liv- 
ing expenses while in training. It is obviously not a vocational 
rehabilitation function to care for the living expenses of cli- 
ents who are not actually in training (those awaiting placement, 
for example). To pay maintenance for clients taking correspond- 
ence courses or those working with tutors who arrange their own 
hours of study would probably be quite unworkable administra- 
tively. The requirement, therefore, that payments be limited to 
grants to clients in school or employment training appears sound. 
Finally, the requirement that the state boards incorporate main- 
tenance policies in their state plans for administration is a 
safeguard to some extent against states granting maintenance ac- 
cording to an undesirable plan or according to no plan at all. 

The states are left free to decide upon the maximum 
amount to be allowed for living maintenance, and what exceptions, 
if any, are to be made to the established maximum. It would ap- 
pear desirable for the federal authority in its examination of 
state plans to insist upon a reasonable maximum for the weekly 
allowance, neither extravagantly high nor so low as to preclude 
adequacy, and not so inflexible as to make impossible legitimate 
exceptions. It is to be hoped that the federal agency will in- 
sist upon maintenance being granted upon the basis of the defi- 
ciency in a reasonable budget. 

The states must also decide concerning the type of inves- 
tigation to determine the client's financial need. Rehabilita- 


ly. gs. Office of Education, "Amendments to Policies for 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation, su Siege) Cpa p eel Oars el 
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tion departments which did not administer a state maintenance pro- 
gram are confronted with a multitude of new decisions regarding 
"when" and "where" maintenance should be granted.? 

Physical restoration. Federal policy has prohibited the 
expenditure of matched funds to provide medical or surgical treat- 
ment for disabled persons in order to ameliorate or remove perma- 
nent physical disabilities which handicap them vocationally. Be- 
cause restoration of function is often possible before vocational 
training or placement should be undertaken, the federal adminis— 
trative agency has always maintained that state rehabilitation 
departments should take some responsibility for securing the nec- 
essary treatment, although these services cannot be purchased 
with federal or matching funds. A sharp distinction has always 
been drawn by the federal authority between physical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. When explanation of this distinction has 
been attempted, however, the distinction itself becomes less 
sharp and clear. 

Pointing out that “in practice there are two relation- 
ships between physical restoration and vocational rehabilitation," 
a fairly recent federal bulletin explained that "in one case phy- 
sical restoration may in itself be vocational rehabilitation; in 
the other it may be incidental to vocational rehabilitation." 

Two illustrations were given: 


A salesman could not continue at his work because of a 
severe accident to his right leg which resulted in ankylosis 
of the knee joint, making it very difficult for him to walk. 
A surgical operation restored ability to walk and the occu- 
pation was resumed. A young lady 20 years of age had never 
been employed because of infantile paralysis affecting the 
left leg, walking being possible with the aid of a brace and 


yee deciding upon maintenance policies and problems, ap- 
pointment by the states of an advisory committee composed of per- 
gons experienced in gocial welfare administration, when the reha- 
bilitation department itself has no professionally trained social 
workers on its staff, would probably be desirable. In two of the 
states which provided maintenance prior to 1940--Massachusetts 
and North Dakota--investigations of financial need were made by 
the public welfare authorities. (U.S. Office of Education, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division, "Practices in Granting Mainte- 
nance for Rehabilitation Clients" [Typewritten, tiaetwa le a ee) 
Furthermore, the Office of Education might well make use of the 
social service experts employed in the other divisions of the 
Federal Security Agency in its examination of state plans regard- 
ing maintenance. 
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crutches. Notwithstanding a successful operation that made 
the use of even a brace unnecessary, she could not secure em- 
ployment because she had never been trained for a vocation. 

A course in stenography enabled her to secure profitable em- 
ployment. In the second instance physical restoration did 
not of itself bring about vocational rehabilitation, although 
it was a logical antecedent to vocational rehabilitation. 


If the girl in this illustration had needed not an operation but 
@ new or improved type of brace for her left leg, it could have 
been purchased for her by the rehabilitation department. Is the 
purchase of an orthopedic operation greatly different from the 
purchase of an artificial appliance in this respect? 

The importance of securing whatever corrective treatment 
is possible as the first step ina rehabtlitation plan is and al- 
ways has been stressed by the federal agency. Except for the 
prohibition of expenditures from matched funds for physical resto- 
ration, however, federal policies in this respect are not spe- 
cific. Close co-operation with agencies offering physical resto- 
ration is stated to be necessary if the rehabilitation department 
is to function effectively. With the exception of some detail 
with regard to co-operation with crippled children's agencies, 
however, no explanation is given of the extent to which this co- 
operation should be carried or of the responsibilities the state 
rehabilitation department should assume in seeing to it that the 
best corrective treatment is obtained for the disabled person.” 

Rehabilitation departments should assume direct responsi- 
bility for securing for their clients as complete physical resto- 
ration as is possible, by purchase if necessary. If rehabilita- 
tion departments were to purchase corrective treatment for their 
clients, its provision should be safeguarded and closely super- 
vised by a medical advisory committee composed of specialists rec- 
ognized by the medical profession. Although this chapter does not 
include discussion of the co-operative relationships between reha- 
bilitation departments and other agencies, it might be noted that 


ly. §. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
ington, D. ¢., 1936), pp. 37-38. 


2y, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 115, rev. 1958, pp. 1d, 
de OD 1s 4 4 
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effective co-operation, in any. event, requires mutual understand- 
ing and respect, and since the securing of corrective treatment 
is a medical problem, effective co-operation can be achieved in 
this area only through a responsible medical advisory committee. 
If rehabilitation is really to mean “the rendering of a 
person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occupation," this 
gap in the service must be closed, and amendment of the federal 
law does not appear necessary in order to do to. The federal- 
state vocational rehabilitation program will not be adequate until 
it 1s prepared to render directly to the person who is vocation- 
ally handicapped by a permanent physical disability all those 
services that are necessary in order to equip him for and place 
him in regular employment. It is to be hoped that the federal 
authority will provide vigorous leadership in the future to in- 
sure that physical restoration, often a most straightforward form 
of vocational rehabilitation, is available when necessary.*© Re- 
cently, it took a first step in this direction after it became 
quite certain that Congress was about to enact new legislation 


the House Ways and Means Committee in its report on the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, apparently regarded phy- 
sical rehabilitation as included under the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, for it stated: "The purpose of this act is 
to assist physically disabled persons, through guidance, medical 
and surgical treatment, artificial appliances, retraining, place- 
ment and other essential services, in entering or returning to 
suitable employment." (U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ways 
and Means, Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, H. Report 728, 
to accompany H. R. 6635, 76th Cong., lst Sess., June 2, 1959, pp. 
29-30.) Underlining inserted. See alson. 2, p. 240. 


tn 1936 the Committee on Liberalization of Federal Poli- 
cies of the National Rehabilitation Association canvassed state 
rehabilitation officials regarding state provision for physical 
restoration and their attitude toward its inclusion among the 
purposes for which matching federal-state rehabilitation funds 
could be expended. Of the 46 states then participating in the 
federal-state program, 45 replied to the questionnaire. Only 8 
states reported that physical restoration could be provided under 
their state rehabilitation acts; officials of 29 states favored 
its inclusion with federsl matching, 11 opposed this, anc 5 did 
not reply to the particular question. (National Rehabilitation 
Association, Committee on Liberalization of Federal Policies, "Re- 
port of an Investigation Made as to the Needs of Physical Resto- 
ration and Maintenance in the Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
of the Several Participating States" (January, 1936] (Unpublished 
tee available by Mr. W. F. Faulkes, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee]. 
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specifically including physical restoration. Without any offi- 
cial announcement of policy revision, the Office of Education has 
permitted four states to use federal and matching funds for phy- 
sical rehabilitation. 


e & &@ & & 


The federal-state program of vocational rehabilitation 
was conceived and developed as a specialized service for effect- 
ing the vocational adjustment of physically handicapped people. 
The aim of the program is, thus, a precise and limited one. It 
is no simple matter, however, to define so precisely the scope of . 
the services that may be necessary to accomplish the specific aim. 
Lack of vocational guidance, of training, or of suitable place- 
ment assistance may not be all that stands between the handicapped 
person and a satisfactory job, but as vocational rehabilitation 
has developed these are the services it has embraced. Until 1940, 
training was, moreover, restricted to persons whose living ex- 
penses could be met from resources outside the program. Policies 
regarding the furnishing of artificial appliances were until then 
restrictive but not prohibitive. 

While it has never been maintained that these are the 
Only services the handicapped person might need, yet the services 
to be offered directly by the federal-state program have been de- 
limited. Perhaps in support of the rendering of a service that 
was at best partial in nature, specious distinctions were drawn 
between vocational rehabilitation and other forms of rehabilita- 
tion, notably physical rehabilitation. But the disabled per- 


the federal agency has stated: "In order to accomplish 
vocational rehabilitation it is often necessary to effect first 
physical reconstruction, restoration of morale, or even moral re- 
habilitation. Not infrequently, as a result of such assistance, 
economic and social rehabilitation follow. In other words, voca- 
tional rehabilitation of a physically disabled person may involve 
several other forms of rehabilitation, but it should be noted 
that the vocational rehabilitation service which has been estab- 
lished in the States is limited, in 30 far as expenditures of 
funds and service are concerned, to such activities as are di- 
rected to vocational reestablishment. Vocational rehabilitation 
gervice has been conceived fundamentally as one of vocational ad- 
visement, preparation for employment, and placement in employment. 
... . Therefore, the administration of a State program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation is concerned with other forms of rehabili- 
tation only as antecedent or incident to the service of voca- 
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son's vocational handicaps cannot be conveniently isolated for 
highly specialized treatment because he functions as an organic 
whole. Federal policies, being designed for a partial service, 
have violated this principle. The two important gaps are the 
complete lack of a statement of principles in support of an ade- 
quate case-work service to implement treatment of the individual 
as @ whole and the lack of direct provision for corrective medi- 
cal and surgical care. The federal policies respecting those 
services which are embraced appear to be reasonable and basically 
sound. 

Vocational rehabilitation has been in practice defined 
not as the law defines it--"“the rendering of a person disabled 
fit to engage in a remunerative occupation"--but as the rendering 
of certain services specifically vocational in nature. The legal 
definition refers only to the objective: remunerative employment. 
The program as it has developed, however, defines itself in terms 
of the specific services it offers, not in terms of an unre-) 
stricted service with a specific objective. 

While the program has been a restricted one, some respon- 
sibility has always been accepted for securing a complete service. 
What could not be directly provided was to be secured from other 
community agencies. The mechanism was to be co-operation with 
other agencies, and the efforts of the federal agency to develov . 
co-ordination of services for the physically handicapped are next 
to be considered. 


tional reestablishment." (U. 3. Office of Education, Vocational 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Educa- 
tion Bull. 190, pp. 36-37.) 
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CHAPTER VI 
CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICE 


If the federal-state program of vocational rehabilitation 
were inclusive in scope and prepared to render any and all serv- 
ice that might be needed by a disabled person to overcome the ob- 
stacles in the way of suitable ‘employment, co-ordination of its 
services with those of other community agencies would be neces-— 
sary to prevent duplication and waste and to facilitate referral 
of cases. Such co-ordination becomes imperative when the reha- 
bilitation program has limited funds, limited personnel, and does 
not itself have resources for meeting all the needs of the dis- .- 
abled persons whom it serves. Since it is the one public progran, 
nationwide in scope, that 1s organized solely for effecting the 
vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped, responsibil- 
ity for co-ordinating services in this area would seem to rest 
firmly on the federal-state program of vocational rehabilitation. 

Many agencies offer to individuals, able-bodied and hand- 
icapped alike, services that may be utilized by the rehabilita- 
tion agency. Other agencies established specifically for the 
physically handicapped offer services which may have a direct 
bearing upon their vocational rehabilitation. Among these there 
are the organizations which serve particular classes of the dis- | 
abled, as the hard of hearing, the deaf, or the tuberculous, and 
those which offer specialized services to all the handicapped. 
The facilities available for use in effecting the vocational ad- 
justment of physically handicapped people form a complicated 
patchwork. There are national, state, and local agencies, both 
public and private. In urban areas there may be overlapping and 
duplication of function among them; in rural areas there may be 
a dearth of necessary services. 

The extent to which vocational rehabilitation can be co- 
ordinated with other services bearing on the vocational adjust- 
ment of the physically handicapped depends, of course, uvon a 
multitude of factors. Some of the problems encountered in devel- 
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oping co-operative relationships will be general in nature; some 
will be peculiar to the organization of community services in 
particular localities. Some of the limitations will be imposed 

by factors wholly outside the rehabilitation program. The serv- 
ices offered by some organizations may be so inadequate and their 
resources so meager that nothing is to be gained from co-opera- 
tion; other agencies may be unwilling to co-operate. Such limi- 


' tations are of only indirect concern here. Within these limits, 


~ 


the extent to which services may be co-ordinated will depend upon 
the ability of the vocational rehabilitation program to demon- 
strate its effectiveness and to stimulate interest in the voca- 
tional adjustment of the physically handicapped. This will de- 
pend upon general public relations, but it will also depend upon 
the ability of rehabilitation personnel to make discriminating use 
of the resources of the other agency, to co-operate intelligently 
on a case-by-case basis, and to maintain high standards of case 
work so that the co-operative effort gives rise to efficient and 
effective service. 

The purpose of developing co-operation among these organ- 
izations is obviously to improve the service extended to individ- 
ual handicapped people. Although the objective is co-operation 
at the point of service, the policies and procedures of national 
and state agencies operating in a given locality may facilitate 
or hamper obtaining that objective. While some measure of co- 
ordination of services to the physically handicapped might evolve 
from the local efforts of rehabilitation workers, the results 
would at best be uneven and sporadic. National leadership is de- 
manded by the situation, and the responsibility of the federal re- 
habilitation agency for promoting co-ordination of these services 
seems clear. It is the purpose of this chapter to consider the 


1problems of co-ordinating services in this area have re- 
ceived increasing attention in recent years. Among the organiza- 
tions interested in promoting such co-ordination on a nationwide 
basis are the National Rehabilitation Association, the Council on 
Rehabilitation, and the National Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped, as well as national agencies concerned with special groups, 
such as the blind, hard of hearing, crippled children, and tuber- 
culous. The Council on Rehabilitation was organized following a 
meeting in the summer of 1942 of thirty-eight national agencies 
on rehabilitation problems in the national emergency. The prob- 
lem also received attention in the National Conference of Social 
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efforts of the federal agency toward this objective. 

While the federal agency can do little or nothing to en- 
force effective co-operative effort at the point of service, 
there would seem to be much that it could do to promote and stim- 
ulate its development. The federal agency has a specific respon- 
sibility for developing national interest in vocational rehabili- 
tation to the end that the program may become better known and 
‘its objectives more clearly understood. It has definite respon- 
sibility for influencing the policies of national agencies, both 
public and private, so that their policies will assist and not 
hinder co-operation with the rehabilitation agency in serving the 
physically handicapped. There is much that the federal agency 
can do toward stimulating state rehabilitation departments to 
work with other community agencies. Although this has become in- 
creasingly evident in the years that the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program has been in operation, the need for co-operative ef- 
fort on a nationwide basis was perceived even before the initia- 
tion of the federal program of grants-in-aid, and the National 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act specifically empowered the federal 
agency to co-operate with public and private agencies in carrying 
out its purposes. 

The federal rehabilitation agency has given a great deal 
of attention to the problem of co-ordinating the rehabilitation 
program with the services of other agencies. Some aspect of the 
problem has at least been mentioned in all but two of its annual 
reports. Statements of policy have pointed to the desirability 
of developing good working relationships between the state reha- 
bilitation departments and other public and private agencies. The 
desirability of correlation of services has been explained in 
bulletins designed as more or less popular presentations of voca- 


. Work in 1941, see Stanley P. Davies, "Co-ordinating the Efforts 
of Agencies Serving the Physically Handicapped," Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 1941 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941), pp. 464-76. In 1941, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Rehabilitation Association, a conference on 
particular problems of employment of the physically handicapped 
was held at which federal agencies, national organizations, and 
labor and industry were represented; see, National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, Proceedings: National Conference on Employment 
of the Disabled (Roanoke, Va.: National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion 1n.d./1)% 
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tional rehabilitation and in bulletins designed for use by reha- 
bilitation officials. The question has been explored and re- 
explored in informal conferences with state officials, in staff 
conferences of rehabilitation workers, and in their regional and 
national conferences. The subject has never lacked attention and 
in recent years it has received increasing emphasis. 

Although the extent to which effective working relation- 
ships have been developed varies greatly from state to state, the 
results on the whole have been far from impressive. Indeed, in 
1959 the federal agency had the following statement to make in. 
concluding a discussion of correlating vocational rehabilitation 
with other services: 


Agreements of cooperation in themselves provide only the 
structure on which to develop integrating services. There 
still remains to be developed a system of relationships, both 
Federal and State, which will integrate all of the services 
available through both public and private agencies interested 
in the various phases of the employment adjustment of the 
disabled, Several plans for accomplishing this are being 
studied. 


The first nineteen years of vocational rehabilitation had 
not seen the development of a plan that was satisfactory to the 
federal agency. Probably no plan could be effective except a 
very general program of aggressive action, for the results that 
can be achieved in this area will depend less uvon formal voli- 
cies and procedures than upon vigorous leadership. Policy in 
this area cannot be established by regulation, nor can it be en- 
forced by audit. Improved service to incividuals will depend 
less upon the type of written co-operative agreements entered into 
by state rehabilitation agencies with other agencies than upon the 
extent to which state rehabilitation officials are convinced of 
the gains to be secured through co-operative effort and, in turn, 
upon their ability to convince those from whom co-operation is 
sought of the benefits of a co-ordinated service. The leadership 
to be offered by the federal agency must necessarily be flexible 
and dynamic. 

On the whole, the federal agency has not approached the 





lu. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939" (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940), p. 66. (Mimeographed.) 
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problem with the initiative and resourcefulness that would seem 
to be demanded. While it has consistently advocated the develop- 
ment of co-operative relations to further an expanded and effec- 
tive rehabilitation service, the federal agency has been inclined 
to state the case in very general terms. The treatment given the 
subject in reports and bulletins has tended to be formal and un- 
inspiring, lacking in vigor, originality, and detail. By repeat- 
ing old arguments the case is made static and even weakened, be- 
cause the statements regarding co-operation have not always kept 
pace with the developments in related fields. Then, too, the fed- 
eral agency has failed to distinguish clearly between two very 
different types of co-operation, namely, co-operation in referral 
of cases for rehabilitation service and co-operation in serving 
disabled persons who are being prepared for employment by the re- 
habilitation agency. The two areas of co-operation involve very 
different problems. 

The federal agency has probably been greatly handicapped 
in promoting co-ordination of service by its unfortunate adminis-— 
trative position. Effective leadership would necessarily involve 
activities outside the usual relationship between the federal 
agency and the rehabilitation services in the co-operating states. 
The lack of comparable administrative status of the federal agency 
could not but handicap its staff in developing relationships with 
other federal and national agencies. At the same time, however, 
there is probably no other aspect of rehabilitation to which vig- 
orous federal leadership could contribute more than in the devel- 


opment of co-ordination of services. 


Federal Co-ordination 


The first responsibility of the federal agency in devel- 
oping the correlation of services that it has so long advocated 
lies, so to speak, at its very door, for the policies and prac- 
tices of other federal agencies need to be co-ordinated in so far 
as their activities touch upon vocational rehabilitation. Effec- 
tive co-ordination at the point of service demands that the pol- 
icies of federal agencies directly or indirectly controlling pol- 
icies or procedures of local agencies operate in harmony and not 
at cross—purposes. 
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Although the vocational rehabilitation service was, in 
1920, the only federal agency directly concerned with a case-work 
program touching large numbers of the civilian disabled, other 
federal agencies had an interest in the program. The U. S. Em- 
ployees' Compensation Commission, for example, had an interest in 
the rehabilitation of civil employees who were injured in work 
accidents. The Civil Service Commission's policies relating to 
physical requirements for federal employees directly concerned 
the rehabilitation agencies. The interests of labor were vitally 
affected by the program of rehabilitating the disabled and placing 
them in employment, and so the Department of Labor had an inter- 
est in it. When the depression brought the federal government 
into many new fields of service to individuals, the need for co- 
ordination of federal policy became even more obvious. 

Only recently was any mechanism established to deal com- 
prehensively with the problem of co-ordinating the policies of 
other federal agencies as these policies affect the vocational 
rehabilitation program. In January, 1940, a few months after 
the Office of Education had been transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, five of the other services in the Security Agency, 
the Employment Service and Unemployment Compensation Divisions of 
the Bureau of Economic Security and the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance of the Social Security Board, the Public Health Service, and 
the National Youth Administration, were asked to send representa-— 
tives to meet with the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 


1h statement made by the President's Committee on Economic 
Security might be recalled here. Its report included the comment 
that the "desirability of continuing this program [1.e. vocational 
rehabilitation] and correlating it with existing and contemplated 
services to workers in the general program of economic security we 
believe to be most evident." (U. S. Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity, Report to the President (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1935], p. 48.) The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion later recommended that the federal vocational rehabilitation 
service be given “adequate status and facilities to co-operate 
more effectively with other Federal agencies concerned with re- 
lated problems of health, social welfare, and employment." (U. S. 
Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee [Washing- 
ton,’ D. Cs: Government Printing Office, 1938], pp: 162. The staff 
study on rehabilitation made under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee on Education contains more specific suggestions. See 
Lioyd ©. Blauch, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Dis- 
abled, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9 


(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 64-65. 
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Office of Education. A committee was formed to study further the 
possibilities of co-ordination of related services within the 
Federal Security Agency. At subsequent meetings representatives 
of each service presented its own program. This committee worked 
out plans for selection of certain localities in which demonstra- 
tion projects in co-ordination could be developed. 

After continuing a year without official status and with 
functions limited to study and formulation of principles, the 
committee was formally established as the Rehabilitation Co-ordi- 
nating Committee by the Federal Security Administrator.~ Its mem- 
bership continued as before, except for the inclusion of two rep- 
resentatives of the office of the Administrator. In addition to 
continuing the "development of a program of co-ordination among 
the various Federal services engaged co-operatively with State 
governments in the general field of service to the disabled," the 
committee was charged with acting as a policy and planning conm- 
mittee and with making recommendations to the Administrator. Spe- 
cifically mentioned as a function of the committee was the selec- 
tion of "demonstration centers in the field where public agencies 
and private groups interested in the disabled may organize co- 
operatively to make their various service programs more effec- 
tive." A regional agent of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation continued as chairman of the committee. 

The committee was later enlarged by invitation of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to include representatives of federal 
agencies concerned with the problem but outside the Security 
Agency. The Veterans' Administration; Farm Security Administra- 
tion; Civil Service Commission; Crippled Children's Division of 
the Children's Bureau and the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor; and the U. 8. Employees' Compensation Commis- 
sion were regularly represented. Meetings concerning particular 
problems were attended by representatives of other agencies and 


tracy Copp, "Correlation of Rehabilitation and Related 
Services in the Federal Security Agency," National Rehabilitation 
News, V (June, 1940), 16-17. Miss Copp, chairman of the commit- 
tee, is a regional agent of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the U. S. Office of Education. 


2y, 8. Federal Security Agency, Agency Order No. 235 (Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941). 
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organizations. Thus after twenty years, a promising beginning 
was made in co-ordinated planning among federal agencies con- 
cerned with problems affecting the vocational rehabilitation 
service. 

The Rehabilitation Co-ordinating Committee has not met 
since the United States entered the war. The committee became 
inactive at the very time that a co-ordinated federal policy was 
most needed to facilitate the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
to contribute to meeting the man-power problem. The regional 
agent of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division who was the 
chairman of the committee has, during this period of committee 
inactivity, carried the responsibility of working with other fed- 
eral agencies on an individual basis in promoting co-ordination 
of their policies with rehabilitation objectives. This work has 
been concerned primarily with the Selective Service System, the 
Veterans' Administration, and the Civil Service Commission. 

Under the direct auspices of the Federal Security Agency, 
through the Rehabilitation Co-ordinating Committee, but with the 
co-operation of state rehabilitation departments, local demon- 
strations of the values of co-ordination at the point of service- 
have been undertaken. The establishment of these demonstration 
projects represents a new approach to the problem, not. so much in 
method but in the fact that federal staff played a leading and 
direct part in planning and setting up these community co-ordina- 
tion councils. Although more were originally planned, only three 
councils have been organized. The three are in the Middle West, 
the area served by the regional agent of the federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division who is chairman of the Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinating Committee. Organization of these councils represents 
a more direct approach to the problem on the part of the federal 
agency which had previously restricted its efforts to stimulating 
and advising state officials in the promotion of co-ordination of 
services in the states. The necessity for direct federal action 
in the establishment of these local co-ordinating councils as 
demonstration projects reflects a lack of organized co-operation 
developed under the auspices of state rehabilitation agencies, 
although in some communities rather effective organized co-oper- 
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ation was developed through such devices as case committees.+ 

The co-ordination councils vary in representation accord- 
ing to agencies in the community, but all include representatives 
of local public and private health, welfare, and educational agen- 
cies, of state and federal agencies serving the community, of em- 
ployment agencies, and of organizations interested in the disabled. 
The councils have first of all attempted to secure a broad and ac- 
curate picture of just what resources related to vocational reha- 
bilitation the community has to offer and to whom such resources 
are available. The essence of the work of the councils has not 
been an abstract planning and co-ordinating, but they have at 
once "gotten down to cases," with members discussing obstacles 
encountered in specific case situations. In Bartholomew County, 
Indiana, chosen as a representative rural midwestern county, the 
Rehabilitation Co-ordination Council began its work by seeking to 
discover persons in the community who were unemployed because of 
physical handicaps. In Milwaukee, the Co-ordination Council be- 
gan its work by compiling a directory of services available to 
the physically handicapped, and later concentrated its attention 
upon a study of the rehabilitation of the epileptic, employing a. 
full-time staff person to direct the study. The council in Deca- 
tur, Illinois, was organized as a committee of the local council 
of social agencies.~ 

The work of these co-ordination councils has yet to be 
evaluated. Their potential value is evident, however, in that 
they may serve as clearing points for information as to policies 


lin the chapter on State Administrative Organization, one 
type of local co-operatively administered project developed by 
some state rehabilitation departments was distinguished from the 
type here discussed, see above, pp. 185-90. In the first type, 
termed for convenience, "co-operative" administration, a local 
organization co-operates to the extent of becoming the agency 
through which the state rehabilitation service is offered in the 
community. The local agency in such cases may or may not have 
highly developed co-operative relations with other services in 
the community. 


Information regarding the co-ordination councils was ob- 
tained from the chairman of the Rehabilitation Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. For an account of the organization of the Bartholomew 
County Council, see Glen W. Rollins, "A Community Studies Itself," 
Public Welfare in Indiana (Publication of Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare), Ll (May, 1941), 7. 
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and procedures of the individual agencies, as media for education 
of the general public as well as the staff of the various agen- 
cies and employers, and as meeting places where the representa- 
tives of different agencies may become acquainted or better ac- 
quainted with each other and with representatives of interested 
organizations and employers. Their effectiveness will be measured 
not only by the results achieved in the localities where they have 
been established but also by the extent to which methods demon- 
strated as effective are widely applied. It is to be hoped that 
in applying the experience derived from them emphasis will be 
placed upon principles and methods, rather than upon formal ma- 
chinery. 

Effective co-ordination can doubtless be achieved in many 
places without a formal council; in others, existing community or- 
ganizations may be utilized in its promotion. While much may be 
accomplished through a co-ordination council in the first blush 
of enthusiasm, continued co-operation will necessarily depend 
upon the benefits that are demonstrated. On the one hand, the re- 
habilitation agency must demonstrate that its personnel are com- 
petent to make discriminating and effective use of the services 
offered by the other agencies; and it must show results for the 
persons who are served co-operatively. On the other hand, except 
for reporting of cases, continued co-operation with the rehabili- 
tation agency necessarily depends upon the extension by the co- 
operating agencies of services of real value in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. Effective co-operation can only be achieved 
through mutual respect and understanding. 


Co-ordination in the States 


Next to be examined is the policy of the federal agency 
toward development of working relationships within the states 
through the state rehabilitation agencies. Since the state boards 
for vocational education are the direct administrative agencies of 
the federal-state program of vocational rehabilitation it is 
through them that co-ordinated effort at the point of service must 
be achieved. 

As already noted, two types of working relationships 
should be clearly distinguished. One is establishment of working 
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relations with other organizations for reporting and referral of 
persons in need of rehabilitation services; the other is estab- 
lishment of working relationships with other agencies for co-op- 
erating in providing services necessary in the rehabilitation of 
the individual. While the rehabilitation agency should retain 
major case-—work responsibility for the vocational adjustment of 
its disabled clients, good case-work practice would involve ex- 
tensive use of other community agencies. These two types of co- 
operation, namely, that involved in finding cases and that in- 
volved in serving cases, will be discussed separately. 

Because sn adequate case-finding system is basic to the 
development of the vocational rehabilitation service and because 
co-ordination of services is fundamental to sound case-—work prac-— 
tice in serving the disabled, the federal agency clearly has an 
interest in the development of co-operative relations of both 
types by the state boards for vocational education. The National 
Rehabilitation Act, moreover, requiring as it did a statement of 
"the policies and methods of carrying on the work" in the state 
plan, appeared to grant to the federal agency the necessary au- 
thority to require state plans to include detailed outlines for 
case-finding systems and for the use of the resources of other 
agencies in rehabilitation work. 

Co-operation for case-finding.--From the beginning of the 
program literature in the field of rehabilitation has emphasized 
the importance of finding and serving the disabled person as 
early as possible. This would obviously be wise if only to pre- 
vent a needless period of unemployment or reduced earnings. Of 
more importance, however, is the fact that vocational readjust- 
ment is much more easily accomplished if work with the individual 
is begun at as early an age as possible and before he becomes 
discouraged and apathetic. This fact, which has been clearly 
recognized, would suggest that the system of case-finding be or- 
ganized upon this basis, but neither in statements of ‘federal 
policy nor in the presentation of statistical data has care been 
taken to differentiate between those sources from which early re- 
ports of disabled persons may be obtained and those which might 
be regarded as secondary resources in the case-reporting system. 

An early publication of the federal agency appears to 
have approached this problem more closely than recent ones. Con- 
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cerning securing first notification of cases, the need "to de- 
velop a comprehensive system" was pointed out and among agencies 
specifically mentioned were hospitals and clinics, workmen's com- 
pensation agencies, insurance carriers, state railroad commis- 
sions, the Red Cross, and visiting nurses associations. The pub— 
lic schools were not mentioned nor was the “comprehensive system" 
of reporting outlined in detail. A more recent publication 
stressed the need for an organized system of case-finding and ‘ 
discussed its organization at some length, but did not suggest 
the development of the system on the basis of distinguishing 
Clearly between those agencies ordinarily in a position to report 
cases early and those which are not. It did suggest that atten- 
tion first be directed toward those agencies which by the nature 
of their work are in constant contact with handicapped persons 
and it listed a number of medical, welfare, and educational agen- 
cies which have such contacts.” | 

The federal agency has never offered to the states a de- 
tailed plan for a well-organized case-finding system, nor has it 
required of the states a comprehensive case-finding plan. Fed- 
eral standards for state plans for rehabilitation refer only once 
to case-finding and then in the most general of terms. According 
to the federal policies, the state board for vocational education 
"should promote and organize facilities for locating" persons in 
need of vocational rehabilitation.” 

Medical agencies, doctors, workmen's compensation agen- 
cies, and employers should be in a position to report persons for 
service as soon as it is evident that the disablement will be per- 
manent. The school system is in a position to report those who 
are disabled early in life. There is much to be said for report- 
ing of school children early in adolescence so that they may ben- 


lPederal Board for Vocational Education, Industrial Reha- 
bilitation: General Administration and Case Procedure, Bull. 64 
as ngton, ° bid 4 » PP. ei 


2y, S. Office of Education, Organization and Administra- 
tion of a State Program of Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational 
Education Bull. 161, rev. 1935 (Washington, D. C., 1935), pp. 42- 
47. 

Sy, S. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 


Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938), p. 13. 
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efit from “co-ordination of guidance" and so that a smooth transi- 
tion from the school system to specific vocational training super- 
vised by the rehabilitation agency may be achieved. Even if co- 
ordination were not carried that far, the school system could re- 
port all those who are disabled on leaving school. Adequate re- 
porting from these agencies which are in a position to report all 
disabled persons and are in a position to report them early could 
solve the problem so far as the annual increment of the disabled 
is concerned. Such agencies might well be considered as primary 
resources in an adequate reporting system. 

Other public and private agencies serve large numbers of 
the disabled and such organized services to individuals might be 
regarded ag gecondary resources in the reporting system. The 
public employment service can be an important source of referral 
of cases, but obviously the employment service cannot discover 
persons in need of rehabilitation until such persons have begun 
actively to seek work. By that time pressing immediate need for 
a job may prevent consideration of the long-run advantages of ade- 
quate preparation for the same or a new vocation. Public relief 
agencies have on their rolls many physically handicapped persons, 
but need for relief is often the end result of disablement, and 
relief agencies do not offer a resource for early reporting of : 
many cases. 

Finally, disabled persons are referred to rehabilitation 
agencies by friends, relatives, politicians, and former clients 
of rehabilitation agencies. These might be considered as tertiary 
and really "third-rate" resources for case-~finding. This distinc- 
tion ig made not because the individuals so referred are in any 
way less in need of service, but because the bringing together of 
the person with knowledge of the service and the disabled person 
in need of it is coincidental, unorganized, and incapable of or- 
ganization into an orderly system. 

The federal rehabilitation agency has stressed the need 
for an organized case-reporting system. It has frowned upon re- 
ferrals from artificial appliance companies, concerned more with 


ate S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 


the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1936), pp. 45-46. This Bulletin gives a concise 
statement of the view of the federal agency. 
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profit for themselves than benefit for the client; it has sought 
to have the states increase the proportion of referrals from or- 
ganized services at the expense of referrals by self, friend, 

. heighbor, or alderman. Although emphasizing the importance of 
the early finding of cases, the federal agency has never classi- 
fied reporting agencies according to their ability to report 
cases early nor have the suggestions it has offered been in suf- 
ficient detail to constitute a clear blueprint for an adequate 
reporting system. 

In Table 7, the most recent statistics available are 
grouped according to the classifications suggested above. Those 
agencies which are ordinarily in a position to report all persons 
early in the course of their disablement or upon leaving school 
referred 38.4 per cent of the cases which were closed as rehabil- 
itated during the fiscal year 1940-41. Only 135.7 per cent of the 
cases were referred by doctors or medical agencies, although per- 
sons permanently disabled, almost without exception, would have 
received medical attention. The small proportion of cases, 9.0 
per cent of the total, referred by compensation commissions, em- 
ployers, and insurance companies would not be a matter of concern 
if those disabled in industry were being referred early and di- 
rectly by the source from which they received medical attention. 
Schools, accounting for referral of 15.7 per cent of the cases, 
also reported a smaller proportion than might be expected. 

The secondary resources in case-finding, including re- 
turns from special censuses and referral from organized services 
to individuals not usually in a position to report them early in 
disablement, reported 18.0 per cent of the cases. Finally, 42.0 
per cent of the cases were referred from sources which are not 
suited to organization in a case-finding system. The largest 
single group was the "self-reported." How long some of these 
persons were disabled before they happened to learn of the serv— 
ice cannot be conjectured. 

Obviously, no conclusions can be drawn as to the length 
of delay in these referrals. A hospital or clinic may refer a 
person long in need of rehabilitation services. A neighbor who 
happens to be familiar with the service may make an early refer- 
ral. The federal agency has never secured data with respect to 
the age at disablement on the individual case reports that it 
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TABLE 7 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED DURING alte 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941 CLASSIFIED BY SOURCE OF REFERRAL® 
(All Co-operating States) 
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requires of the state agencies. It is, of course, a fact to be 
ascertained in every case study and, therefore, securing reporting 
on the question would not be burdensome to the states. Classifi- 
cation of cases by age at application for service and age at dis- 
ablement would undoubtedly provide interesting material for study. 
The significant fact of the data presented here is that consider- 
ably less than one-half of the cases rehabilitated in 1941 were 
referred by the agencies in a position to refer substantially all 
persons either early in disablement or on leaving school. 

Co-operation in serving the disabled.--Just as finding 
disabled persons in need of service may be facilitated by the co- 
operation of other agencies, so also may serving the handicapped 
be furthered at every step by the utilization of the resources of- 
fered by other agencies in the community. Planning the specific 
services needed by the applicant to fit him for employment in- 
volves appraisal of his physical condition and the limitations it 
imposes upon him, his native capacities and aptitudes, his atti- 
tudes, and his social situation. Thus, a wide range of community 
agencies may be drawn upon by the rehabilitation worker: in the 
initial step of rehabilitation, case study and planning. Reports 
from any such agency to which he has already been known may offer 
invaluable knowledge of the applicant. The rehabilitation worker 
in an urban area with highly developed community resources is ob- 
viously at a decided advantage in making his study of a new case, 
but it is an advantage that has in general not been fully utilized 
by rehabilitation workers, for it was pointed out recently that 
case studies made by rehabilitation workers in large cities "fre- 
quently are no more complete than in the rural areas," 

Other agencies may likewise offer assistance in the pro- 
vision of services during the actual rehabilitation of the client. 
Health agencies may provide care which will reduce to a mininum 
the physical limitations of applicants. The workmen's compensa- 
tion agency, for example, may be able to make special arrangements 
regarding payment of compensation which will facilitate rehabili- 
tation. Family welfare agencies may offer services which may en- 


lnobert E. Thomas, “Utilizing Community Agencies in Diag- 
nosis," National Rehabilitation News, V (April, 1940), 19. Mr. 
Thomas is a Special Agent of the Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion of the United States Office of Education. 
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able the disabled person to take advantage of training. Recrea- 
tional agencies may make less direct but nonetheless real contri- 
bution. Obviously in a highly organized community the agencies 
to be called upon will vary greatly from case to case and since 
rehabilitation cannot be concerned with merely a segment of the 
disabled person, maximum effectiveness in rehabilitation will be 
achieved if the rehabilitation worker is able to draw upon any 
community resource needed. 

Vocational rehabilitation is not complete until the dis- 
abled person is placed in employment. Since vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies do not ordinarily maintain highly developed place- 
ment services, placement ig generally effected by the use of 
placement facilities of training agencies or other placement 
agencies in the community. The most important of the latter is, 
of course, the public employment service. Since it would obvi- 
ously be impractical and wasteful for rehabilitation agencies to 
organize statewide placement services, this step in the rehabil- 
itation process is one in which a real test is made of the devel- 
opment of effective co-ordination. 

Placement is often regarded as the last step in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. Follow-up 
of clients placed in employment and continuing supervision for a 
reasonable period of time to ascertain that the client has been 
placed in employment suited to his capacities and interest has, 
however, long been advocated by the federal rehabilitation agency. 
Although follow-up supervision does not appear to offer as great 
an opportunity for co-operation with other agencies as do the 
earlier phases of the service, it may in some cases be desirable 
for follow-up work to be performed by the agency placing the cli- 
ent or by some interested agency in the community, especially 
when the rehabilitation agent has a large territory to cover and 
whose visits to the community cannot be frequent. 

Thus there are opportunities for the utilization of the 
services of other agencies in the community in every step of re- 
habilitating the disabled, and by its very nature vocational re- 
hebilitation may depend for success upon making the most of such 
opportunities. This the federal agency has always recognized, 
and it has always encouraged the state agencies to secure serv- 
ices from other agencies. Little, if any, attention has been 
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given, however, to defining the case-work responsibilities of the 
rehabilitation agency in its working relations with other agen- 
cies, except for the three services with which co-operative agree- 
ments are required by federal law and which are to be discussed 
further. Prerequisite to development of effective co-operation 
in a case-work service is clear definition of responsibilities. 

Despite the emphasis that the federal agency has always 
Placed in its publications upon the abstract objective of co-op- 
eration with other agencies and despite the encouragement that 
its agents have given the state services to develop working re- 
lations with health, welfare, and educational agencies, the fed- 
eral agency has yet to develop a logical, clearly defined posi- 
tion with regard to the case-work responsibilities of vocational 
rehabilitation which would offer a solid foundation for co-ordi- 
nation of services to the disabled. As long as vocational reha- 
bilitation is defined in terms of specific services rather than 
comprehensive service toward its specific objective and as long 
as artificial distinctions that attempt to distinguish vocational 
from physical or social rehabilitation are drawn, so long will 
there be lacking a sound basis for the co-ordination of other 
community services with that of vocational rehabilitation. Dis- 
abled people cannot be vocationally rehabilitated by segments: 
each individual functions as a whole. 
, Workmen's compensation.--Workmen's compensation authori- 
ties are one of the three services with which co-operation is re- 
quired by federal law. Vocational rehabilitation owes much to 
workmen's compensation, not only for its contribution to the for- 
mulation of the general philosophy of vocational rehabilitation, 
but also for the direct support of compensation officials in pro- 
moting state and federel legislation for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. In the beginning attention was centered largely upon those 
disabled in industry, and in five of the twelve states which 
passed rehabilitation laws before enactment of the federal—aid 
law, administration of the new service was placed under the com- 
pensation authority. 

When the federal rehabilitation law was drafted a provi- 
sion was included to insure co-operation between state boards for 


lor. Davies, op. cit., pp. 464 f. 
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vocational education and workmen's compensation agencies. This 
provided that "in those States where a State workmen's compensa- 
tion board, or other State board, department, or agency exists, 
charged with the administration of the State workmen's compensga— 
tion or liability laws, the legislature shall provide that a plan 
of cooperation be formulated between such State board, department, 
or agency and the State board charged with the administration of 
this Act, such plan to be effective when approved by the Governor 
of the State." 

Real co-ordination between vocational rehabilitation and 
workmen's compensation would of necessity require that the legis- 
lation providing for the two services be mutually helpful. Twenty 
years ago emphasis was being laid on the fact that action toward 
lessening the social losses in industrial accidents resolved it- 
self into three steps: first, accident prevention; second, com- 
pensation for those injured in work accidents; and third, voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the permanently disabled to return them 
to employment. If the three programs are to represent a unified 
approach to the same problem, the operation of the program con— 
stituting the "second step" should facilitate, not obstruct, at- 
tainment of the "third step." 

An excellent statement of the essentials required in work- 
men's compensation laws to provide an adequate basis for co-oper- 
ation in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled workmen is 
found in a recent United States Bureau of Labor Statistics study. 
The first essential is that co-operation in the rehabilitation of 
injured workmen should be included among the duties of the agency 
administering the workmen's compensation law. The desirability 
of placing responsibility firmly on both parties charged with co- 
operating is self-evident. Thirty years ago progressive compen- 
sation officials became concerned with the relegation of partially 
disabled workers to the “industrial scrap-pile." A compensation 


r 


1See, for example, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen's Compensation, Bull. 76 


(Washington, D. O., June, 1922), especially pp. 12 ff. 


“Marshall Dawson, Problems of Workmen's Compensation Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 672 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940), pp. 170-73. The five "essentials" dis- 
cussed on this and the following pages are taken from this source. 
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law, narrowly drawn, should not today serve to prevent compensa- 
tion officials from considering what happens to the injured work- 
man when compensation payments cease. 

The second essential is that the compensation law should 
provide for second-injury and rehabilitation funds. A second in- 
jury to a worker already handicapped may result in disability 
greater than the sum of its parts. The loss of the second eye, 
for example, results in a total disability rating. To compensate 
the man who loses the second eye only for the loss involved in 
the second accident is manifestly unfair to the individual; to 
assess the second employer for the total disability is likewise 
inequitable, and may result in the creation of a barrier against 
the employment of the physically handicapped. Permitting physi- 
cally handicapped workers to waive their rights to compensation, 
as is done in some states, defeats the aim of this form of social 
insurance. Some states have attempted to solve the problem by 
creating special state funds from which is paid the, difference 
between the compensation for the actual second injury and that 
due the employee for his resulting disability. In order to fa- 
cilitate vocational rehabilitation by reducing barriers to employ~ 


Experience indicates that this danger in employment of 
the physically handicapped is more apparent than real. Ina stud} 
of 4,404 disabled men who had held more than 10,000 jobs, only 
eight were reported to have incurred a second injury. (Roy N. 
Anderson, The Disabled Man and His Vocational Adjustment [New 
York: Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 1932], p. 54.) The 
barrier to employment, however, may be very real. It is reported 
that several thousand workmen handicapped by previous loss of an 
eye, arm, or leg were dismissed from employment in Oklahoma fol- 
lowing a decision of the state Supreme Court which held the sec- 
ond employer liable for compensation for total disability of an 
employee who lost the sight of his second eye in the course of enm- 


ployment. (Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 


missions, 1930, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 536 [Wash. 
ington, D. ©., 1931], pp. 249-72, esp. pp. 268, 272. The case re- 
ferred to is Nease v. Hughes Stone Co. et al., 114 Okla. 170, 244 
Pac. 778 (1925].) In times of labor scarcity like the present, 
the employer may be willing to assume the real or imaginary risks 
involved in employing the handicapped worker, because they are 
balanced by his imperative need of labor. Qualifications for po- 
sitions may then be related to the physical demands of the parti- 
cular position, while in times of unemployment the employer may 
establish physical (or other) qualifications bearing no relation- 
ship to the particular job and still be able to find sufficient 
workers. 
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ment of the physically handicapped, second-injury funds are needed 
in all states, and provisions of second—-injury clauses need to be 
extended in scope, for some are restricted to specific injuries. 

The rehabilitation fund may be supported, as second-injury 
funds are, by payments in cases where workmen are killed in en- 
ployment accidents and leave no dependents eligible to receive 
death benefits. The fund.may be used for providing extra compen- 
sation for the workman and his family during his retraining. It 
may also be used to meet unusual needs, not routinely provided 
for by the rehabilitation agency, in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of those injured in employment. It has been found, however, 
that in several jurisdictions special rehabilitation funds "have 
been looked upon as reserve funds and allowed to pile up unused. "* 
The rehabilitation officials in the states concerned can hardly 
have been serving those disabled in employment accidents as ef- 
fectively as possible. 

The third essential provision in workmen's compensation 
laws for facilitation of the vocational rehabilitation of the in- 
jJured workman is for the furnishing of necessary artificial ap- 
pliances. Such a provision relieves rehabilitation agencies of 
the cost of buying appliances and properly places the burden upon 
the industry in which the workman was injured. The law should, 
of course, provide for medical and surgical care which will re- 
duce so far as possible the physical limitations of the perma- 
nently disabled workman. | 

Fourth, it is essential that compensation laws provide 
for payments to continue through the retraining period, if the 
injured workman is to be encouraged to take advantage of the 
training offered to him by the vocational rehabilitation agency. 
The workman who, at the end of his convalescence, finds that his 
compensation is to expire very soon may feel great pressure to 
take any kind of a job, even though his remaining skills may not 
be utilized and there may be little prospect of either satisfac- 
tory wages or working conditions, simply because he and his fam- 


dior a discussion of second-injury funds, see Walter F. 
Dodd, Administration of Workmen's Compensation (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1936), pp. 672 ff. 


“Dawson, OD. Cl Un MP elem. 
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ily have been living on reduced income and have perhaps incurred 
debts. In this situation, which happens all too often, the in- 
jured workman may have no thought but to get back to work at once. 
. Regular compensation payments should continue through rehabilita- 
tion and, in addition, special retraining awards should be pro- 
vided during the training period. 

The fifth essential is that the determination of the 
amount of compensation under the law be on a basis that does not 
discourage the workman from seeking to increase his earning ca- 
pacity by taking advantage of the services offered by the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency.? Where the amount of compensation 
igs determined by the decrease in his earning power, the workman 
may not be anxious to exert himself to take the training sug- 
gested, especially if he is fearful that his "rehabilitation" may 
only be temporary and that in the end he may have no work and ei- 
ther greatly reduced compensation or none at all. 

The federal rehabilitation agency, as well as state reha- 
bilitation officials, have concentrated their attention largely 
upon the question of adequate provision for second injuries. It 
is the provisions in workmen's compensation laws which relate to 
this problem that affect the largest number of persons because 
they affect not only those who are served by rehabilitation agen- 
cies but all physically handicapped persons seeking employment. 
The federal rehabilitation agency has long officially advocated 
"strengthening workmen's compensation laws" in order to “elimi- 
nate any factors of discrimination in regard to employment" of 
persons after rehabilitation.© Pointing out in unequivocal terms 
that present compensation laws "really tend to militate against 
the employment of persons who have suffered physical disability," 
a recent publication of the federal agency declares that rehabil- 
ltation workers are “parties at interest in encouraging the amend- 
ment" of compensation laws to provide for equitable provision for 


lror further treatment of this problem, see ibid., pp. 85- 
87. 


“Federal Board for Vocational Education, Vocational Reha- 

bilitation and Workmen's Compensation, Bull. 76, pp. 15-17; also 

orkmen’s Compensation Legislation in Relation to Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Bull. 126 (Washington, D. C., 1928), p. 22, where 


the same statement is repeated. 
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second injuries.? 


States receiving federal grants for vocational rehabili- 
tation are required to submit to the federal agency with the 
state plan copies of the agreement of co-operation between the 
state rehabilitation department and the workmen's compensation 
agency.” The current statement of federal policies refers to ‘ 
the "suggested plan of cooperation" published in 1927" ana "sug- 
gests that the two agencies may cooperate" under a seven-point 
plan.* The seven suggestions will be considered in order. 


1. Provision for prompt reporting by the compensation 
agency to the rehabilitation department of all seriously dis- 
abled persons known to the compensation agency. 


Reporting as_soon as it is evident that a permanent disability 
has been incurred is desirable not only because it ie important 
for the rehabilitation agency to find the disabled person early 
in his disablement but also to insure that the injured workman 
may begin retraining before his compensation has ceased or is 
about to expire. Particular obstacles to prompt reporting are, 
first, failure of some compensation authorities to secure prompt 
reports of accidents and, second, failure of the compensation 
agency to report cases to the rehabilitation agency as soon as 
the necessary information has been received. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has found that delayed reporting is sometimes ac- 
cidental but sometimes it is intentional because of a theory that 
the injured workman is not ready for rehabilitation until medi- 
cal and surgical care is complete and a final award made.” Delay 
in reporting holds no advantages and many disadvantages; it is 


ly, 8. Office of Education, "Workmen's Compensation Laws 
in Relation to the Employment of the Physically Handicapped, " 
Misc. 2152 (rev.) (Washington, D. C., January, 1941), pp. 1-2. 
. (Mimeographed. ) 


ey, 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 19358, p. 14. 


°Pederal Board for Vocational Education, Workmen's Com- 
pensation Legislation in Relation to Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Bull. 126, pp. 9-10. 


+y, 8. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1958, p. 26. 


“Dawson, op. cit., p. 175. 
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not in the best interest of the disabled workman. 


2. Provision for furnishing of information by the compen- 
sation agency to the rehabilitation department in cases for 
which it is requested, on such points as physician's determi- 
nation of injury, amount of compensation, whether payment is 
periodical or in lump sum, and the like. 


Such supplementary information is obviously needed by the reha- 
bilitation agency if it is to formulate an intelligent plan of 

rehabilitation, and it 1s quite as obviously the responsibility 
of the compensation commission to furnish it upon request. 


3. Provision that the compensation agency will consider 
the effect upon rehabilitation in awarding compensation in 
lump sum in permanent impairment cases, and will secure the 
advice of the rehabilitation service. before taking such ac- 
tion. 


The award of compensation in a lump sum has long been regarded as 
socially undesirable in most cases. It may, in particular, ad- 
versely affect vocational rehabilitation of the injured workman. 
He may embark upon an unwise business venture, lose his money, 
and then, discouraged and bitter, be inclined to regard retrain- 
ing with suspicion. Faced with his family's immediate economic 
plight, he may be unable to consider the long-run advantages of 
retraining and instead accept an inferior job; he may, in mies: 
regard himself as unable to work at all. 

Careful study should precede any award of compensation in 
a lump sum. The injured workman often has great expectations 
from business ventures made possible by securing a lump-sum award 
for investment. The man who, during all his working life, has 
worked under close supervision and direction and has managed the 
family finances on the basis of weekly earnings does not gain the 
business acumen necessary to manage and operate an independent 
enterprise simoly because he becomes disabled. 

In the 1927 publication of the federal rehabilitation 
agency, already cited, it was suggested that applications for 
lump-sum settlements be reported to the rehabilitation agency and 
that a representative of that agency be permitted to participate 
in hearings on such applications. It was also suggested that, as 
its share in the co-operation, the rehabilitation agency make in- 
vestigations to secure supplementary information for the compen- 


lor. apid., p. 169. 
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sation commission on applications for lump—sum awards or commuta- 
tion of compensation payments.+ 

The rehabilitation agency should be in a position to per- 
form a valuable service by assembling information regarding the 
applicant and his social situation for the use of the compensa- 
tion commission in its determination of whether or not such an 
award would be to the best interest of the injured workman and 
his dependents.” Although the Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
reports that inadequate funds and staffs of some rehabilitation 
departments have made it impossible for them to make thorough 
studies of applications for lump-sum settlements,” the rehabili- 
tation agency should be in a position to contribute materially to 


such a study; but its staff does not ordinarily include persons 


competent to offer advice concerning business investments, and it 
should not extend the case study to business analysis when the 
lump sum is wanted for this purpose. Since the final responsi- 
bility for making the decision rests upon the compensation commis- 
sion, it would seem to be the responsibility of the commission to 
secure expert business advice while seeking the participation of 
the rehabilitation agency in evaluating the capacities of the man, 
not the potentialities of the business. 


4. Provision for consultation by rehabilitation depart- 
ment with the compensation agency on such subjects as ade- 
quacy of medical care provided and suitability of prosthesis. 


The best vocational readjustment for the disabled workman is pos- 
sible only if physical limitations are reduced to a minimum and 
suitable artificial appliances are furnished. The amputation 


should be determined not with the object of reducing compensation 


payments to a minimum but with the object of reducing to a mini- 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Workmen's Com- 
pene se Legislation in Relation to Vocational Rehabilitation, 
hs ES Bk Go is ae 


“Ror the procedure followed in New York where co-opera- 
tion between rehabilitation and workmen's compensation authorities 
in the matter of lump-sum investigation has been more highly de- 
veloped perhaps than in any other state, see Dodd, op. cit pp. 
7%1-35 for a brief account by R. M. Little, then chief of the New 
York Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation; see also Carl Norcross, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen's Compensation (New York: 
The Rehabilitation Clinic, 1936 


SDawson, op. cit., p. 174. 
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mum the remaining vocational handicap, with consideration given 
to the suitability of the amputation to the fitting of an appli- 
anced The study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics took note of 
the complaints of rehabilitation officials regarding inadequate 
medical and surgical care sometimes provided under compensation 
laws, suggesting that such difficulties pointed to lack of co-or- 
dination between workmen's compensation and rehabilitation agen- 
cies and the medical profession. The study also reported that 
the federal rehabilitation agency had planned conferences with 
compensation administrators and representatives of the medical 
profession "as a first step toward the formulation of coordinat- 
ing procedures for Nation-wide use. "” No general report of the 
proposed conferences has yet been issued. Inadequacy of medical 
and surgical care under the compensation laws has been a subject 
of concern on the part of rehabilitation officials.® 


5. Provision for statistical records on part of the reha- 
bilitation department which will supply information desired 
by compensation agency on vocational adjustment of disabled 
persons. 


This is a vaguely worded, inadequate provision. If the compensa- 
tion agency faithfully performs its duties in co-operating, it 
would seem only reasonable for the rehabilitation agency to agree 
to give full and prompt reports on action taken in cases referred 
by the compensation agency, as well as annual statistical summa- 
ries on cases reported. The "suggested plan," published in 1927, 
included the latter on all cases reported by the compensation 
commission, and provided for reporting of “each major step" taken 
in the rehabilitation of cases reported by the commission in which 
“special adjustment of compensation was made by the commission to 
facilitate rehabilitation."* 


lsee R. M. Little, "Rehabilitation of the Physically 


Handicapped," Journal of Industrial Hyglene, VI (September, 1924), 
190-91. 


“Dawson, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 


Ssee, for example, Mark M. Walter, "Rehabilitation in 
Workmen's Compensation Administration, " Labor Laws and Their Ad- 


ministration: Proceedings of the Twenty-first Convention of the 
nternational Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 1935, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 619 (Washington, D. Ce 


1936), pp. 79-80. 


4hederal Board for Vocational Education, Workmen's Com- 
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Brief, interesting reports to the compensation commission 
of the activities of the rehabilitation department on cases re- 
ferred by the commission could serve the twofold purpose of in- 
forming the compensation officials of what had been done and also 
of increasing their interest in and awareness of rehabilitation 
possibilities. Rehabilitation departments, preferring to serve 
younger persons who present less difficult problems of adjustment 
than those faced by the older, perhaps less educated, workman, 
have not always discharged in full their obligation to render ade- 
quate service to persons injured in industry. Where this happens 
the compensation commission may cease to co-operate, "explaining 
that it is no use to send injured workmen to the rehabilitation 
agency because that office is unable to handle its case load. "+ 
The obligation to report back on cases referred might remind re- 
habilitation officials of their responsibility to persons injured 
in industry. 


6. Provision for advisory committee containing represen- 
tatives of the two agencies, or for a liaison officer, or for 
both, the purpose and function being to promote cooperative 
relations. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics found, in addition to understaffing 
of both agencies in some cases, “imperfect understanding of the. 
technique of cooperation," "to a minor degree, jurisdictional con- 
flicts," failure in some cases of the rehabilitation agency "to 
cultivate a close relationship with the compensation commission, " 
and "recurrent political turn-over of personnel in some States," 
all to be obstacles to full realization of effective rehabilita- 
tion service for disabled workmen.” The director of the federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division has commented that "it would 
appear that some State officials have the attitude that coopera- 
tion with the compensation department should consist only of re- 
ferral of cases by that agency."° 


pensation Legislation in Relation to Vocational Rehabilitation, 
PEL 2e6 3p. “10% 


lpawson, op. cit., p. 174. “Ihid., p. 169. 


SJohn A, Kratz, "Changing Concepts in Vocational Rehabil- 
itation," in U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Re- 
port of Vocational Rehabilitation Conference, Northeastern Region, 
1936," Mise. 1827 (Washington, D. C., 1936), p. 5. (Mimeographed. ) 


~ 
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Where close co-operation has not obtained, a more infor- 
mal method of “getting together" might be a better beginning than | 
establishment of a formal committee. One method might be close 
co-operation in a few cases, with the rehabilitation worker re- 
porting action taken. After the two services came to know each 
other better a broader and more formal agreement might have a 
better chance to "keep alive" and provide a meeting place for’ 
Giscussion of problems. Begun in an atmosphere lacking cordial- 
ity such a committee might provide only a place to exchange ali- 
bis and soon deteriorate into a mere formality. 

Where close co-operation has obtained, and there have 

been places where a good working relationship has been maintained, 
a continuing, formally organized committee may be unnecessary. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics found "very cooperative relation-— 
ships" in states "where frequent contacts are maintained between 
the workmen's compensation commissioners and the rehabilitation 
officers."+ 


7. Provision of general agreement to cooperate for the 
purpose of consummating vocational rehabilitation of compen- 
sated cases. 


This final suggestion in the statement of federal policy regard- 
ing agreements between rehabilitation and compensation agencies 
in the states is in the nature of a preamble to a working agree- 
ment. Some such statement might well appear in both the state 
rehabilitation and compensation laws, 

The current statement of policies of the federal rehabil- 
itation agency with regard to the integration of vocational reha- 
bilitation service with the state workmen's compensation adminis- 
tration thus includes certain suggestions for the working agree- 
ment between the two agencies. A copy of the agreement must be 
submitted with the state plan; suggestions are made as to the 
content of the agreement. As already noted, these suggestions 


1lpawson, Ops Clty ip. L77s 


“these suggestions correspond rather closely to’ state- 
ments included in "Report of Committee on Rehabilitation," Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the International 

ssociation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1931, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 564 (Washington, D. Ou. 


1932), pp. 20-22; ibid., 1932, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bull. 577 (Washington, D. Ou 2955). 0D. brakes 
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appear in some respects to underemphasize the services the reha- 
bilitation agency may perform for the compensation agency, - but 
they do provide for a co-operative agreement which, if carried 
out in a co-operative spirit, would make for integration of serv- 
ices for the disabled workman. 

The question of federal policy toward co-operation with 
compensation authorities has been considered here at length be- 
cause there igs imperative need for improvement in the relation- 
ships between the two agencies. While the industrially disabled 
were first in the minds of those who promoted early rehabilita- 
tion legislation, the federal law wisely included all the dis- 
abled. As the administration was given to an education agency, 
the law included a special provision requiring a written agree- 
ment of co-operation between the state rehabilitation and work- 
men's compensation administrations as a prerequisite to federal 
aid for vocational rehabilitation. The fact that the required 
“eereements of co-operation" have failed in many states to pro- 
duce either agreement or co-operation has been one of the reasons 
that some observers have questioned administration of rehabilita- 
tion by the educational agency. On the basis of reports from the 
regional agents of the division, the federal director of rehabil- 
itation, speaking before an audience of compensation officials in 
1958, named sixteen states in which good co-operation obtained, 
seven in which it was fair, eleven in which it was poor, and 
fourteen in which co-operation was so lacking as to be termed 
"undeveloped. n& 

The fact of the matter is that too few persons disabled 
in employment accidents are being rehabilitated. Fewer persons 
disabled in employment accidents are being rehabilitated now than 


Ise also the statement regarding co-operation with work- 
men's compensation authorities in a publication designed for more 
general distribution: U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Re- 


habilitation of the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education 
Bull. 190 (Washington, D. C., 1936), pp. 76-77. 
gare A. Kratz, “Cooperation of Workmen's Compensation 

and Rehabilitation Agencies, " Discussion of Industrial Accidents 
and Diseases: 1958 Convention of the International Association of 

ndustrial Accident Boards and Commissions, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bull. 24 (Washington, D. C., 
1939), p. 95. 
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in 1925. In Table 8, the total number of persons rehabilitated 
and of them the number and per cent who were disabled in employ- 
ment accidents are given for selected years since 1925. 

The federal rehabilitation agency made the following con— 
ment regarding the small percentage of persons rehabilitated in 


TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED AND NUMBER 
AND PER CENT DISABLED IN EMPLOYMENT AQCIDENTS , 
FOR SELECTED YEARS: 1925-1941 








Persons Rehabilitated 





















Number Number Per Cent 





Fiscal 
Von Endod in Spe ta seh ES 
June 30 esce As de 
Reporting Employment Employment 
Accidents Accidents 


"sources: for 1925-31, Annual Reports of the Federal 

Board for Vocational Education; for 1954-37, "Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education," issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division; for 1940, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Rehabilitation, ® 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division; and for 1941, unpublished data made available by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


Includes only states reporting cases rehabilitated dur- 
ing the year. 9? 


“Does not include the District of Columbia which had pro- 
gram but was not included in totals reported. 


\ 


Cineludes the District of Columbia. 


“Includes the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 


lcomparable data are not available for the years 1921-24. 
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1940 who had been disabled in industrial accidents: 


Rehabilitation departments in a number of States have 
been criticized because they are not serving a larger group 
of persons who become disabled because of work accidents. 
Students of the rehabilitation program believe that 18 per 
cent of the cases served does not represent the extent of the 
group of industrially disabled persons who are in need of and 
might profit by a rehabilitation service. While some of the 
States serve a much greater proportion of such cases, it is 
believed that in a number of the States this program is not 
being reached to the extent that known conditions would indi- 
cate should be the case. Such States should be stimulated to 
develop effective ACE Bet relationships with workmen's com- 
pensation commissions. 


It 1s to be expected that persons disabled in employment acci- 
dents would constitute a smaller proportion of the total rehabil- 
itated in 1940 or 1941 than in 1925, because rehabilitation hag 
been reaching in increasing numbers certain groups, such as those 
disabled by heart disease and tuberculosis, who were served only 
to a very limited extent in the early years of the progran. 
Nothing like the rapidly decreasing percentage shown in Table 8 
would, however, be expected. Between 1925 and 1941 fifteen new 
jurisdictions, with their industrially disabled needing service, 
have been added to the states providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion; the actual number rehabilitated during the year increased 
from 5,852 to 14,579, but the number who were disabled in work 
accidents dropped from 35,157 to 2,336. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that during the 
twelve months ended December 51, 1940, 89,600 permanent partial 
disabilities were sustained in industrial accidents.” During the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1941, state agencies reported the 
rehabilitation of 2,336 persons injured in industry.. Not all 
workmen who incur permanent partial disabilities may be handi- 
Capped seriously enough to require rehabilitation services, and 


ly. gs. Office of Education, “Digest of Annual Reports of 
State Boards for Vocational Rehabilitation to the U. 8. Office of 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1940" (Washington, D. C., (1941]), p. 10. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 


“Max D. Kossoris and Swen Kjaer, "Industrial Injuries in 
the United States during 1940," Monthly Labor Review, LIII (Aug- 
ust, 1941), 329. Cf. 100,600 during 1941; and 126,700 permanent 
disabilities (including total) during 1937. (Ibid., LV [1942], 
505; XLVIII [1939], 599.) 
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for some, perhaps because of age or other factors, rehabilitation 
may not be possible. On the other hand, not all of the 2,556 

were recently disabled, and since only 1,181 of them were referred 
by compensation agencies, it must be assumed that a considerable 
number of the remainder were not recently disablea.+ The discrep- 
ancy between almost ninety thousand permanent partial disabilities 
and the number rehabilitated is so great as to defy explanation. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the disabled workman is not 
receiving rehabilitation service and that vocational rehabilita- 
tion is not reaching the group for whom it was primarily intended. 

The need for co-ordination of compensation and vocational 
rehabilitation is obvious, and it has been recognized in the Na- 
tional Vocational Rehabilitation Act and by rehabilitation and 
compensation officials. The legal requirement has failed in its 
purpose, and the federal rehabilitation agency cannot by adopting 
formal policies successfully implement the law. Responsibility 
for the lack of integration of these two services which should be 
complementary is difficult to assess, for the situation is com- 
plicated by inadequate laws, lack of funds and staff, and other 
factors. Were the welfare of the disabled workman always the 
primary concern of both agencies, however, the personnel of the 
two state services could undoubtedly find ways to work together 
more effectively. 

Public employment service.--The relationship between the 
state rehabilitation department and the public employment service 
is one which presents problems in co-ordination different from 
those which characterize the relationship of the rehabilitation 
department to the workmen's compensation authority. The public 
employment service offers to the able-bodied and physically hand- 
icapped alike placement services which are also a responsibility 
of the rehabilitation agency for those of the physically handi- 
capped who are also vocationally handicapped. With workmen's 


lohe federal Vocational Rehabilitation Division does not 
secure reports of total number of persons referred. Its reports 
do, however, include source of referral of cases closed "with 
service," or in other words with results that do not justify clo- 
sure as rehabilitated. Of such cases closed during 1941, 197 
were referred by compensation commissions. (Unpublished data 
made available by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division.) 
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- compensation the problem is the close linking of two different 
services; with the public employment service the problem is one 
of rendering some of the same services with a minimum of duplica- 
tion, confusion, and conflict and with a maximum of inter-agency 
assistance. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, providing for the exten- 
sion of federal co-operation and financial aid to the states for 
the administration of state employment services, required submis- 
sion by the states of detailed plans of operation to the United 
States Employment Service. The federal law specifically reouired 
that the state plans “include provision for cooperation between" 
the state employment service and the state vocational rehabilita- 
.tion department.” Thus establishment of standards for co-opera- 
tion between the two services was made the responsibility of the 
United States Employment Service. After the state employment 
services were federalized on January 1, 1942, the requirement of 
written agreements of co-operation with rehabilitation agencies 
was rescinded by administrative ruling. 

The nation-wide system of state employment services was 
being developed at a time when the offices were swamped with reg- 
istrations and placements were few in comparison. The employment 
service was called upon to engage in many emergency programs. The 
employment service, by and large, has been able to give little at- 
tention to development of adequate counseling and placement serv- 
ices for the physically handicapped, a development which is, of 
course, basic to effective co-operation with state rehabilitation 
agencies. As a result, implementation of the required agreements 
for co-operation between the two services was slow to develop.® 

The federal rehabilitation agency has wisely ruled that 
state rehabilitation departments cannot divorce themselves from 
responsibility for placing those whom they prepare for employment. 
To divorce responsibility for placement from responsibility for 


Myer Si Statutes’ at Large 113 (1933). 2Ibia., sec. 8. 
SRaymond C. Atkinson, Louise ©. Odencrantz, and Ben Dem- 


ing, Public Employment Service in the United States (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1938) is a comprehensive work on 
the employment service. Chapter 23, “Employment Service for the 


Hard to Place,“ includes discussion of placement of the physi- 
cally handicapped and the procedures followed. 
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preparing the handicapped for placement would not only violate 
the clear intent of rehabilitation legislation, it would also re- 
move the service of vocational rehabilitation from the one prac-— 
tical test of its effectiveness, placement of the disabled in en- 
ployment. State rehabilitation departments have, however, done 
relatively little in the way of actually organizing placement 
services and developing employer contacts. They have usually re- 
lied upon the agencies they use for training, other agencies, and 
sometimes the clients themselves to find jobs. While the situa- 
tion varies greatly among the states, their direct efforts were 
generally confined to offering incidental assistance or to help- 
ing particular clients find jobs until recent labor shortages and 
new placement opportunities resulted in increased placement work. 

The problem of developing a plan for effective co-ordina- 
tion of the two services is a difficult one. For the rehabilita- 
tion agency to develop comprehensive placement services for its 
relatively few clients would represent wasteful duplication and 
competition between the two public services, and it could never 
develop the extensive employer contacts that the employment serv- 
ice maintains. To avoid such duplication, personnel of the one 
agency might undertake to interpret the other to employers, but 
this 1s an alternative fraught with many obvious dangers. Joint 
visits to employers by representatives of the two services have 
been suggested as a method of working together and as a way to 
prevent confusion regarding the two services and their functions 
on the part of the employer. 

The reasons for placement of the physically handicapped, 
and perhaps especially those of the physically handicapped pre- 
pared by the rehabilitation agency specifically for placement in 
competition with the able-bodied, by the same agency which serves 
the able-bodied are compelling. They are compelling, however, 
only in so far as that agency 1s prepared to offer an effective 
placement service to the physically handicapped, which in itself 
demands that special effort be made in their behalf if equal 
service is to result. If the more extensive facilities of the 
employment service are really used for the handicapped, it offers 


lsonn A. Kratz, "Allied for Service," Manpower Review, X 
(January, 1943), 21. 
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many advantages in addition to the greater variety of openings 
available. 

Here the purpose is to examine the policies and activi- 
ties of the federal rehabilitation service with respect to co- 
ordination of service between vocational rehabilitation and the 
employment service. In a report issued shortly after passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, the federal rehabilitation agency pointed 
out that the provision for co-operation included in the act might 
have a “far reaching effect" upon the vocational rehabilitation 
program. "Close cooperation with an agency whose primary respon- 
sibility 1s to place people in jobs seems highly desirable," the 
report stated, "since the final objective of all vocational reha- 
bilitation efforts is placement of clients served in remunerative 
employment." After cautioning that “certainly no wholesale un- 
loading of rehabilitation clients on the employment service for 
placement can be permitted," certain suggestions were made re- 
garding the planning of co-operation. It was suggested that 
"Pirst consideration" be given to "proper handling" by the employ- 
ment service of those persons who had physical handicaps but were 
not handicapped vocationally as a result. That group, not being 
handicapped vocationally, were not the direct concern of the re- 
habilitation service at all and therefore hardly warranted its 
"first consideration." The second suggestion was for referral by 
the employment service to the rehabilitation agency of persons 
vocationally handicapped by reason of physical defects. Finally, 
it was suggested that co-operative agreements should be carefully 
planned. 

The next year, the federal report stated that co-opera- 
tion between the two services had “thus far been ineffective, " 
but advised that a “definite procedure" "which may work out sat- 
isfactorily," was then being planned.” In 1936, the federal 
agency issued a publication dealing with principles and proce- 
dures for co-operation with several allied programs, including 


ly, 8. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Cffice of Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1934" (Washington, 
D. C., 1935), p. 54. (Mimeographed. ) 


“Ipid., 1935, p. 75. 
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the employment service. The statement made then has been re- 
peated in all its essentials in the 1938 statement of federal 
policy.” 
These suggestions involve, first of all, reciprocal refer- 
ral of cases. Rehabilitation departments, however, are to retain 
responsibility for placement of their clients, and they are 

warned against routine referral of all clients on the assumption 
that their responsibility then: ceases and against referral of per- 
sons without regard to their potential employability. On the 
other hand, referral by the employment service is sought in all 
cases where the individual needs guidance or vocational prepara- 
tion. Frequent conferences between officials of the two services 
are advocated as a means of increasing mutual understanding of 
function and interchange of information. 

The United States Employment Service has pointed out that 
while placement of the physically handicapped is primarily the 
responsibility of the employment service and the employment serv- 
ice "should develop its counseling facilities to the point where 
handicapped applicants not in need of physical restoration or vo- 
cational training may be given an adequate service," vocational 
rehabilitation agencies share in the responsibility for place- 
ment.® Suggestions similar to those of the federal rehabilita- 
tion agency were made regarding conferences and interchange of 
information. The draft of an agreement to establish minimum 
standards of co-operation, provided for representation of the re- 
habilitation agency on the advisory council of the state employ- 
ment service, joint conferences, reciprocal referrals and reports 
on persons referred, and the interchange of occupational informa- 


Ly, S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, "Corre- 
lation of Vocational Renabilitation with Other Federal and State 
Services," Misc. 1857 (Washington, D. C., 1936), po. 4-5. (Mime- 
ographed. ) 


Sor. U. S. Office of Education, Administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, 
pp. 26-27. 


Sy, S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Employment Service Handbook of Information, State Opera- 
tions Bulletin No. 10, Pt. VII, Placement of Handicapped Appli- 
cants through Public Employment Offices (Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary, 1941), p/. 721. 
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‘tion. 


Both the extent of co-operation and the provisions of co- 
operative agreements were found to vary greatly from state to 
state when the situation was surveyed by the States Vocational 
Rehabilitation Council. A conference between the survey commit- 
tee of the council and representatives of the federal rehabilita- 
tion service and the United States Employment Service was held in 
March, 1958, following the survey.” As.a result of the confer-— 
ence the two federal agencies each designated a staff member to 
have particular responsibility for the development of more effec- 
tive co-operation in the states. They later visited some of the 
states together and held joint conferences with state officials 
in order to promote the development of better working relations. 

Before the nation mobilized for war, some improvements in 
co-operation between the rehabilitation and employment services 
occurred. Successful co-operation to the extent that the two 
services might be said to be co-ordinated failed to develop, how- 
ever, because of limitations of both services. No completely 
clear and mutually acceptable division of responsibility was 
evolved, and this is a primary requisite for effective co-—opera- 
tion. While the federal rehabilitation agency was not unmindful 
Of its responsibilities of working toward co-ordination of the 
two services, it does not appear to have utilized all possible 
opportunities for advancing co-ordination and educating rehabili- 


tation workers as to their responsibilities in the matter® or to 


lipia., Appendix C, pp. xxili-xxv. 


2g. H. Warren, “Relationships between Employment and Re- 
habilitation Services," National Rehabilitation News, IV (Decem- 
ber, 1938), 6; and W. Frank Persons, "Federal and State Employ- 
ment Service," ibid., pp. 8-10. 


Stwo of its publications, last revised in 1935 and cur- 
rently cited, contain no reference to the public employment serv- 
ice. One, described as "a manual of procedure for counseling and 
advising physically handicapped persons," devotes a chapter to 
placement, another to surveying employment opportunities for the 
disabled, and a third to job analysis: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service, Vocational 
Education Bull. 148, rev. 1935 (Washington, D. @., 1935). The 
other discusses "agencies with which organized relations are es- 
sential" among which placement bureaus for the handicapped are 
included but not the public employment service: U. S. Office of 


Education, Organization and Administration of a State Program of 
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have offered the type of vigorous and persuasive leadership needed. 

The situation has now changed. The employment service 
needs applicants for work, instead of being swamped with applica- 
tions and having few employer calls. The rehabilitation services 
are not in the same need of assistance in placement of their cli- 
ents. Effective co-ordination of the two services is, however, 
even more urgently needed. On the one hand, the way the place- 
ment of physically handicapped people is now handled may deter- / 
mine their employment opportunities for a long time to come. If 
they are placed in unsuitable jobs--either those which endanger 
their own health or those in which they simply cannot measure up 
to standards--future employment opportunities of the handicapped 
will be jeopardized. If carefully placed, the physically handi- 
capped have an opportunity to prove their worth as workers. Emer- 
gency needs for manvower demand that all workers be placed in the 
jobs where they can best serve the nation. 

The closest co-ordination of the two services is there- 
fore imperative not only in placement of versons after they are 
prepared for employment but also in determining the occupations 
for which handicapped people are to be prepared, provided of 
course that the individual is suited to the occupation. The sug- 
gestion was made earlier that rehabilitation services might be 
greatly strengthened through the use of consultants.* One of the 
consultants specifically mentioned was a placement specialist to 
keep in close touch with the employment service and with planning 
the training to be offered to clients of the rehabilitation 
agency. 

It would seem proper at this time, if not also in more 
normal times, for all rehabilitation clients to be referred to 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Vocational Education Bull. 161, rev. 


1935 (Washington, D. C., 1935), esp. pp. 14-15. 


lat a recent panel discussion of employment of the handi- 
capped, a personnel manager, reporting on the first experience of 
his firm in employing handicapped workers, told of transfer of 
certain girls with cardiac disabilities to bench jobs only after 
they had been employed for a period at unsuitable work and after 
one of the girls had talked with him about her work. A private 
agency which has organized a special project for placing handi- 
capped workers made the original placements! 


“See above, p. 184. 
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the employment service for placement. The rehabilitation agency 
should be responsible for studying the placements made, following 
up the clients placed to determine that the individual is satis- 
factorily adjusted to his work, and for making the special efforts 
necessary to find jobs for those not placed by the employment 
service. For this group of persons presenting special placement 
problems the best efforts of both agencies, working together, are 
needed, and it is here that a placement specialist on the reha- 
bilitation staff can be of great value. 

On the other hand, all physically handicapped persons who 
either cannot be placed at once or who can be placed only in jobs 
where their full capacities are not utilized should obviously be 
referred by the employment service to the rehabilitation agencies. 
The suggestion has been made that physically handicapped persons 
be referred automatically if they are turned down by an employer 
to whom they have been sent. Only by some such method can it be 
assured that all physically handicapped persons who may need them 
are offered the specialized services of the rehabilitation agency. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on the extent of co-ordina- 
tion of the two services that the director of the federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division should write that referral of a 
larger numberof persons from the employment service to rehabili- 
tation agencies is needed. "It is true," he added, "as Employ- 
ment Service-officials have pointed out from time to time, that 
if all physically handicapped registrants in the active files of 
the USES were referred at once, the comparatively small rehabili- 
tation staffs would be swamped. Nevertheless, they can handle a 
considerably larger volume of referrals than they are now get- 
ting. "+ It was also pointed out in the same article that ina 
few sections of the country the Employment Service refers only 
persons too seriously handicapped to be prepared for placement. 
‘On the other side, rehabilitation agencies are making placements, 
at least in some sections, that might better be made by the em- 
ployment service. 

Gains have been made but fully effective co-ordination of 
service has failed to develop. The employment service has plunged 
from one emergency program into another; it has shown little dis- 


liratz, "Allied for Service," op. cit., p. 21. 
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position to build up adequate specialized services for handicapped 
workers, and recently the trend has been to do away with such 
specialized service as had been developed. If effective co-ordi- 
nation is to be achieved in this area, special individual atten- 
tion must be given to the handicapped worker and his job. The re- 
habilitation service has failed to persuade the employment serv- 
ice to develop such a highly qualitative service; perhaps no se- 
rious effort to do so has been made; perhaps even serious effort 
would have been unsuccessful. In any event, the rehabilitation 
agencies have been developing independent placement services at 
the time when the demand for labor would seem to make possible 
better co-ordination and when the manpower problem requires over- 
all planning so that handicapped workers may be placed on the 

jobs where they can contribute most to the country's needs. 

Services for crippled children.--The Social Security Act, 
in providing for federal co-operation with and grants to the 
states offering a program of services for crippled children, re- 
quires that a state plan of operation must be submitted for ap- 
proval by the chief of the United States Children's Bureau.- Such 
plans are required to provide for co-operation of the state agency 
administering the program of services for crippled children "with 
medical, health, nursing, and welfare groups and organizations 
and with any agency in such State charged with administering State 
laws providing for vocational rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped children."* Legal responsibility is placed upon the crip- 
pled children's agency for the development of co-ordination of 
service. Federal grants are available to the states for assist- 
ance in locating crippled children and in offering diagnostic 
services, medical and surgical treatment and appliances, and serv- 
ices to meet convalescent and after-—care needs of crippled chil- 
dren up to the age of twenty-one. 

The crippled children's program and the rehabilitation 
program overlap with respect to provision of artificial appliances 
to young persons above the age of eligibility for vocational reha- 
bilitation and less than twenty-one years of age. The vocational 


lag U. 8S. Statutes at Large 620 (1935). 


®Ipid., Title V, Pt. 2, sec. 513a. (Underlining in- 
serted.) 
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rehabilitation agency may also make expenditures for securing 
physical examinations to assist in the formulation of its plans 
for rehabilitation, but the overlapping of these services appears 
to present no problem in co-ordination which is not very easy of 
solution. 9 Aid 

Effective linking of the two services--the one primarily 
of physical restoration, the other primarily of vocational prepa- 
ration--seems to offer greater difficulties. The crippled chil- 
dren's agency may complete its work with a young child long be- 
fore the vocational future of the child may profitably be consid- 
ered. For the 'teen aged child, on the other hand, vocational 
guidance and planning may well go hand in hand with the services 
offered by the crippled children's agency. 

The crippled child, denied many of the activities of the 
normal child, may seek to compensate for present denials by fan- 
tastic vocational plans. Such day-—dreams are often encouraged by 
family and friends, and sometimes even by doctors, nurses, or so- 
cial workers, who seek to cheer up the child. After years of en- 
couragement the original dream becomes an inflexible plan, and by 
the time the young person comes to be interviewed by the rehabili- 
tation worker the vocational objective of law or art has been de- 
termined without reference to capacity, aptitude, or even perhaps 
to real interest. 

The effective linking of the two programs is extremely im- 
portant. Early vocational guidance is important for the normal 
youth, but for the crippled child it is doubly so because his 
problem of choosing a suitable vocational objective is more dif- 
ficult of solution and because if the "guidance" is done by himn- 
self or family, the result may inevitably lead to later frustra- 
tion. Counseling of the physically handicapped child should not 
be deferred until he has left the public school system. Specific 
vocational training should not, however, be begun until the crip- 
pled youth has had all the general education from which he can 
profit. 

The federal rehabilitation agency has made suggestions 
regarding the form co-operation between the two services should 
take. The current statement of policy suggests that the crippled 
children's agency should be the one to provide artificial appli- 
ances to the growing child as a part of its services of physical 
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restoration. Physical examinations provided by the rehabilitation 
agency might be “limited to the purpose of determining vocational 
capacities for employment," while those of the crippled children's 
agency might "be given to determine the need for further medical 
and hospital care. "+ Any reasonable division of the field of 
service would appear to be easy to carry out in actual practice. 

Close co-operation in any case-finding plans is also sug- 
gested in the current statement of federal rehabilitation poli- 
cies. Duplicating case-finding procedures would obviously be 
wasteful and so the federal rehabilitation authority has reconm- 
mended that representatives of one agency participate in any or- 
ganized case-finding efforts of the other. Reciprocal referral 
of cases is, of course, recommended.” 

Although not specifically mentioned by the federal reha- 
bilitation agency in its statement of policy, the director of the 
Crippled Children's Division of the Children's Bureau has sug- 
gested to rehabilitation officials that co-operation between the 
two agencies would be facilitated by the inclusion of a represen- 
tative of the rehabilitation service "among the personnel attend- 
ing the diagnostic clinics in order that this worker may make 
first contact with the crippled child and participate in the joint 
plan to meet his future needs," and by "regular and planned case- 
study conferences" between representatives of the two agencies at 
the time of referral or when treatment plang are initiated.® The 
adoption of these measures would assure that in planning for. the 
crippled child vocational considerations would not be neglected. 
They would be especially appropriate in all cases of children of 
high school age. It is to be hoped that the rehabilitation 


ly, 8. Office of Education, Administration of. Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1938, pp. 28- 
29. 


In the year ended December 31, 1958, state services for 
crippled children reported referring 4,640 and in 1939, 35,659 
children to state vocational rehabilitation agencies. (U. 8. 
Children's Bureau, Services for Crippled Children, Publication 
No. 258 (Washington, D. 6.: Government Printing Office, 1941], p. 
40. 


is vac Hood, M. D., “Progress in the Development of Serv- 
ices for Crippled Children under the Social Security Act," Na- 
tional Rehabilitation News, IV (December, 1938), 18. 
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agency would then retain a continuing responsibility for voca- 
tional guidance and later for providing specific vocational train- 
ing for these children. 

The federal rehabilitation agency suggests in its current 
statement of policies only that "it would be especially desirable 
and advantageous for crippled children's agencies to seek from 
the rehabilitation service vocational guidance for children with 
permanent handicaps even before they are ready for vocational 
training." The federal rehabilitation agency does not, however, 
suggest more specifically that state rehabilitation departments 
should extend services of vocational guidance to children below 
working age. The policies of the federal agency with respect to 
age have already been discussed and were found to tend to be re- 
strictive although not stated in rigid terms. The federal agency 
might better stimulate the state rehabilitation departments to 
extend guidance services to all physically handicapped adolescents. 
In the case of the young adolescent served also by the crippled 
children's agency the two agencies should endeavor to co-operate 
closely. 

There would remain the problem of linking the two serv- 
ices in cases where the crippled children's agency completed its 
work with a child too young for vocational guidance to be indi- 
cated. This problem could be met by co-operative case—finding 
‘coupled with an efficient filing system. The problem of begin- 
ning rehabilitation services early with these children is only a 
part of the problem of extending special vocational guidance to 
physically handicapped children in the school system. 

; The federal rehabilitation agency and the Crippled Chil- 
dren's Division of the Children's Bureau have co-operated since 
the beginning of the program of services for crippled children. 
The Crippled Children's Division is now represented on the Reha- 
bilitation Co-ordinating Committee. It 1s to be hoped that 
‘through co-operative efforts of the two federal divisions, the 
state agencies may be stimulated to provide effective services to 
crippled children which will make possible a smooth transition 
from school to work and the best possible vocational adjustment. 


ly. §. Office of Education, Administration of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Division Bull. 113, rev. 1958, p. 28. 
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Co-operation with other agencies.--The federal agency 
does not “attempt to define the conditions under which State re- 


habilitation departments may cooperate" with other public and 
private agencies. The current statement of policy does, however, 
point out that "from time to time opportunities will occur for 
developing beneficial cooperative relations" with other agencies, 
but "both the types of agencies and the nature of cooperation 
will vary from State to State." 

It is not proposed here to explore all the possible agen- 
cies in communities with which organized working relations should 
be developed by rehabilitation agencies. There is, however, one 
universal agency through which physically handicapped children 
pass and which is engaged in laying the foundation for their fu- 
ture vocational lives. In schools with organized guidance pro- 
grams, the rehabilitation department is vitally concerned with 
the guidance offered children with permanent physical handicaps—- 
it may facilitate or obstruct the later specific services of the 
rehabilitation agency. In schools without guidance programs, the 
rehabilitation department is just as vitally concerned--for the 
courses taken and the plans made by the handicapped children may 
facilitate or obstruct the later specific services of the reha- 
bilitation agency.” 


livia., p. 29. "Other" agencies of course refers to those 
other than workmen's compensation commissions, state employment 
services, and state agencies administering crippled children's 
services. The statement of policy goes on to declare, "However, 
the State board is limited in its cooperation with these agencies 
to the principle of retaining its responsibility for the rehabili- 
tation program throughout the State, because such responsibility 
cannot legally be delegated to other agencies." This is co-opera- 
tive administration of vocational rehabilitation and presents 
problems which should be distinguished from co-operative relation- 
ships for case-finding and co-operative relationships for supple- 
menting the direct services of the rehabilitation agency where it 
retains major case work responsibility. Co-operation in adminis- 
tering the program has been discussed earlier, see pp. 185-90. 


“The Regents' Inouiry in New York State revealed that more 
than half the secondary school students choose their courses with- 
out having received definite advisement; that the high schools 
“stand even more aloof from any concern with what pupils do after 
they leave school"; and that nine-tenths of the academic high 
schools studied (62) displayed no active interest in the voca- 
tional adjustment of their pupils on leaving school. (Francis T. 
Spaulding, High School and Life, A Publication of the Regents’ 
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Co-operation of the schools in case~finding is needed. 

But the co-operation manifestly to be desired is early case-re-— 
porting with subsequent co-ordinated guidance for children with 
permanent physical handicaps. In this area, the fact that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is administered by departments of education 
should be an asset in advancing a close working relationship. 
Waiting to pick the child up when he leaves school appears to be 
not only unwise but unnecessary. For one thing the child may 
drop out of school before he has received the maximum benefits of 
general education. The federal law has not been restrictive: the 
National Vocational Rehabilitation Act set no minimum age, and 
while it defined a person disabled as one who is "totally or par- 
tially incapacitated for remunerative occupation" and although 
children in school are not seeking work, the law included in the 
definition of a person disabled, one who "may be expected to be" 
so incapacitated. 

Rehabilitation workers have in recent years been concerned 
with the extension of service on a more adequate scale than in the 
past to particular groups of the disabled. Particular attention 
has been given, for example, to the hard of hearing, the tubercu- 
lous, and those suffering from heart disease. The federal agency 
encourages the states to maintain relationships with specialized 
agencies serving particular groups of the disabled, but it has 
formulated no general policies or suggested procedures to govern 
such working relations. Early and effective rehabilitation serv- 
ice demands that the rehabilitation agency co-ordinate its program 
with the treatment programs of health agencies. 

The federal rehabilitation service and the American Red 


Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938], pp. 169, 
172-73.) The child whose vocational choices are limited by phy- 
sical handicaps stands in particular need of educational guidance 
to assure him the best general education that he can assimilate 
as well as later specialized training. These children need help 
that they apparently are not getting. 


the official view of the U. 8S. Office of Education is 
that "the education of exceptional children and vocational reha- 
bilitation should be carried on as two distinct but coordinated 
activities of the State department of education." (J. W. Stude- 
Bee "Handicapped Children," School Life, XXI (March, 1936], 
169. 
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Cross have had a co-operative agreement of long standing concern- 
ing their respective responsibilities for men discharged from the 
armed forces because of physical disability.+ Special legisla- 
tion for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans, of course, 
changes this relationship. The federal rehabilitation service 

has alse had particular concern with the relationship between the 
Selective Service System and state rehabilitation agencies regard- 
ing men rejected for military service because of physical disabil- 
ity. 

The many services to be utilized by the rehabilitation 
worker and the many agencies with which vocational rehabilitation 
should be co-ordinated suggest that the administrator of voca- 
tional rehabilitation must maintain a broad view. The assistance 
of an advisory board or committee, composed of leaders and experts 
in related fields, could contribute much to the maintenance of a 
continued and expanding. breadth of vision. Whatever the mechan- 
isms that can be called upon to assist in expansion and improve- 
ment of rehabilitation services, the need is evident and pressing 
for full utilization of community resources in vocational reha- 
bilitation. 


ly, 8. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, "Vocational Rehabilitation and American Red Cross," Misc. 
2228, rev. (Washington, D. C., July, 1942). 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PROBLEM, THE SERVICE, AND THE COST 


The Problem 


There is no reliable estimate of the number of persons 
who need vocational rehabilitation. In a message to Congress, 
President Roosevelt referred to “upward of a million persons . 

- . now waiting for services of the type that only a fully de- 
veloped rehabilitation program can give them."+ Here it is im- 
portant to distinguish clearly between the number who need the 
services “that only a fully developed rehabilitation program can > 
give them" and the smaller number who need the services that have 
been offered by the federal-state co-operative progran. 

; The problem, however defined, is not a static one. When 
many workers are competing for the same job, the employer may 
simply refuse to employ any handicapped worker or may demand ex- 
traordinary skill of one who is handicapped. In times of labor 
scarcity the handicapped person who could ordinarily secure em- 
ployment only if he possessed a particular and valuable skill may 
find employment without special preparation. The employer who is 
seeking workers when labor is scarce may even be willing to make 
adjustments in order to employ physically handicavped persons. 
Likewise, the rehabilitation agency finds itself able to prepare 
for and place in employment persons who might not be considered 
"feasible" of rehabilitation when there is a surplus of labor. 

At any time, there are many physically handicapped people 
who can and do make a satisfactory vocational adjustment without 
any special assistance. Some are able to do so because their 
disabilities are such that they do not result in a vocational 
handicap. Others are able to find suitable work because of un- 
usual native ability or previous training. This group is not, of 
' course, a stationary one. With increasing age or increasing dis- 


1 


88 Congressional Record 8235 (Preliminary printing; Octo- 
ber 9, 1942). 
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ability some, now able to support themselves, will need help from 
rehabilitation agencies. In times of unemployment, some will lose 
their jobs and need assistance to prepare for or find other jobs. 

Those who are handicapped vocationally by physical disa- 
bilities are often considered in three groups. First, there are 
those who can be fitted for and placed in ordinary, self-support- 
ing employment in competition with the able-bodied. This is the 
group with which rehabilitation agencies have dealt in the past. 
Rehabilitation agencies have, however, been highly selective in 
serving this group and, as already indicated, have, in general, 
chosen their clients to fit the service they offered rather than 
gearing the service to the need. Second, there are those persons 
who are so seriously disabled that they can be prepared only for 
work under sheltered conditions. This group has recently become 
a matter of concern to persons in the rehabilitation fiela.+ Fi- 
nally, there are those who can, at best, work only in their own 
homes. 

A number of estimates have been made of the size of the 
rehabilitation problem. According to one made for the Advisory 
Committee on Education in 1938, 50,000 persons annually join the 
first group, those who can be rehabilitated by present methods; 
75,000 the second, or those who can work only under sheltered 
conditions; and 25,000 persons annually incur disabilities of 
such severity that it they are to work at all they must do so in 
their own homes. ‘ 

A much higher estimate was given to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means by a representative of the National Rehabilita-— 
tion Association when hearings were held on amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act in 1939. This estimate was used by the commit- 
tee in its report to the House. Of an estimated 800,000 persons 
annually incurring physical disabilities, it was believed that 
about two-thirds are able to make their own adjustment to employ- 
ment and need no special assistance. Of the one-third who need 


lsee above, pp. 220-21. 

“Lloyd E. Blauch, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Disabled; The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 
No. 9 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 
25. 
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assistance, it was estimated that 60,000 belong to the first 
group, those who can be fitted for regular employment; 150,000 
enter the second group, “those whose disabilities are so serious 
that they cannot be restored to competitive employment but can be 
trained in small business enterprises or in sheltered workshops"; 
and 50,000 persons become so disabled as to be homebouna.? 

The Office of Education has used still a different esti- 
mate, namely, that approximately 80,000 persons annually incur 
disabilities serious enough to result in vocational handicaps but 
not so severe as to preclude preparation for and placement in 
normal employment. This estimate "does not include the physi- 
cally handicapped who become unemployed because of general depres- 
sion, seasonal slack, or technological change, and for whom only 
placement in another job is necessary. "* On the basis of the 
findings of the National Health Survey of 1935 and other studies, 
the Office of Education has estimated that 


. - . at least 5 per cent of the population, or approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 persons in the United States, have vermanent 
physical impairments. Without attempting to set definitely 
the lower and upper ages of persons eligible for and feasible 
of rehabilitation, it may be estimated on the basis of avail- 
able data that the number of persons who have permanent phy- 
sical impairments and who, with respect to age, are eligible 
for rehabilitation service, is approximately 1.5 per cent of 
the population, or nearly 2,900,000 persons. 

Much difficulty is encountered when one goes a step fur- 
ther and attempts to estimate the number of persons with per- 
manent physical impairments who may be considered eligible 
for and feasible of rehabilitation, not only with respect to 
age and presence of vocational handicap but also with respect 
to education, personality, and possibilities of employment. 
It is the belief of the writer, however, that the number of 
disabled persons eligible for and feasible of rehabilitation 
service is approximately 2 in each 1,000 of the general popu- 
lation, or approximately 250,000 persons.9 


; ly, §. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means, So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 1939, H. Report 728, to accompany 
H. R. 6635, 76th Cong., 1st Sess., June 2, 1939, p. 30. 


“u. 3. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
ae Defense, Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet 


No. 19 (Washington, D. C., 1941), pp. 8-9. 


°y. 8. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, "Vocational Rehabilitation," Recent Censuses of the Phy- 
sically Handicapped, Misc. 2110 (Washington, D. C., October, 
1938), pp. 19-20. (Mimeographed. ) 
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This estimate of 250,000 persons in the population need- 
ing and being able to benefit from rehabilitation services is 
twice as large as the estimate used as late as 1936 by the Office 
Or Education.+ The estimate of 250,000 persons needing rehabili- 
tation at any one time seems small in comparison with the esti- 
mate that 80,000 persons annually become disabled and need reha- 
bilitation. It is also small in comparison with a recent esti- 
mate made for the War Manpower Commission by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The Public Health Service estimates that there are 
16,556,000 persons between the ages of fifteen and sixty-four who 
are disabled by physical impairment or chronic disease, exclusive 
of persons who are “essentially invalids" or are in institutions. 
Of this number, 8,057,500 are men, and for the eight million men 
further classification is given. Those requiring only selective 
placement are estimated at 6,698,800, while those who need exten- 
sive rehabilitation services and sheltered employment number 
547,200. The remainder, the group with which vocational rehabil- 
itation services are primarily concerned, is estimated to number 
1,011,500.” This number would, of course, have to be revised up- 
ward to include women. The War Manpower Commission further esti- 
mates that the unused reserve of manpower made up of physically 
handicapped persons, including those who are unemployed and seek- 
ing work and those who are expected to enter the labor force, 
"probably numbers" from two and a half to three million men and 
women, of whom “at least" half need vocational rehabilitation 
- services and the remainder selective placement before they can 
enter industry.° Here then are “upward of a million persons" 
awaiting vocational rehabilitation of a fully developed and com- 
prehensive type. 

No attempt is made here to analyze these various esti- 
mates. It should be noted that all but the most recent, that of 


Ly, S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 


the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1936), p. 18. 


ewan Unused Reserve of Manpower," Manpower Review, X (Jan- 
vary, 1943), 4. 


SIpid., p. 3. 
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the United States Public Health Service, are based on the kind of 
service the federal-state rehabilitation program has been offer- 
ing, rather than the number in need of assistance in order to en- 
ter employment. It should also be noted that none of these esti- 
mates includes the casualties that war brings. 


The Service 


According to any estimate, the vocational rehabilitation 
program has reached but a small fraction of the persons who have 
needed its services. During the first ten years of the progran, 
43,588 persons were rehabilitated, a number smaller than any es- 
timate of the annual increment of new cases needing the service. 
The number of persons rehabilitated each fiscal year is given in 
Table 9, and examination of these data discloses that the number 
of cases closed as rehabilitated increased rather rapidly each 
year until 1925. The number declined during the next five years, 
- and the number of rehabilitations did not surpass the 1925 figure 
until 1934. Since 1930 the number of persons rehabilitated annu- 
ally has increased each year but one, and during the last ten 
years more than 113,000 persons have been rehabilitated. These 
increases reflect enlarged financial support for the progran, 
first through funds made available by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, later through increased federal appropria- 
tions under the Social Security Act and larger state matching ap- 
propriations. 

The period 1925-1930, which was characterized by a de- 
cline in the number rehabilitated each year, was a period during 
which increasing attention was being given to quality of work. 
The conclusion should, therefore, not be drawn that these years 
marked curtailment of service. Further reference to Table 9 will 
show that the number of persons who were receiving rehabilitation 
services on the last day of the fiscal year increased from year 
to year during this period. The years 1925-1955 may be consid- 
ered to represent a prolonged period during which some improve- 
ments in quality of service were attained but during which no 
significant advances were made in extending the service to sub- 
stantially larger numbers of those in need of it. 

The fiscal years 1941 and 1942 marked notable increases 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED DURING THE YEAR AND. 
NUMBER IN PROCESS OF REHABILITATION ON LAST 
DAY OF YEAR, BY YEARS: 1921- 942% 
(All Co-operating States) 


Number in 

Process of 

Rehabili- 
tation 





“Sources: for the years 1921-37, Blauch, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Disabled (data include corrections 
of figures published annually); for 1938-39, "Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education," issued by the 
U. &. Office of Education, Vocational Division; for 1940, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Rehabilitation," 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division. "Digests" have not been issued for 1941 and 1942, 
but unpublished data were made available by the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 

S Including the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
ico. 


CRevised to include the District of Columbia. 


Grevised to include "pre-service" cases, omitted from 
tabulation in the "Digest" for 1939. 


in numbers rehabilitated, with the figure for 1941 almost 23 per 
cent above that of 1940, while 1942 was nearly 50 per cent over 
1941. These were the first years since the beginning of the pro- 
gram that advantage could be taken, in preparing disabled persons 
for employment, of acute labor shortages. These were also years 
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in which exemption from military service secured for the disabled 
person some advantages in the labor market where previously any 
disability, however unrelated to ability to perform on the par- 
ticular job, sometimes constituted an insuperable barrier to em- 
ployment. Even with recent increases, however, vocational reha- 
bilitation is nowhere nearly “holding its own" against the "nor- 
mal" annual toll of permanently disabled persons who are left in 
the wake of accident and disease and who can be prepared for 
self-supporting employment. 

Table 9 also includes the number of persons in process of 
rehabilitation on the last day of the fiscal year. This total 
includes all active cases reported by the states, from cases 
which, on first interview, “appear to be eligible and feasible 
for service" to those in which service is complete, the client | 
has been placed in:'employment, and the case is held open to as- 
certain that he has made a reasonably good adjustment to his job. 
It should not include cases in the so-called reported status in 
which the prospective client has not yet been interviewed. 

The large difference between the number of persons on 
the active lists of rehabilitation departments and the smaller 
number reported rehabilitated annually is to be accounted for 
largely by the length of time persons remain on the active rolls 
but partly by closures in cases where the results do not justify 
classification as rehabilitated. The states report only a rela- 
tively small number of cases closed as non-rehabilitated: 2,485 
in 1941; and 2,743 in 1942. On July 1, 1941, the states reported 
50,422 active cases and during the following year, 24,500 clo- 
sures. At least 25,922 of the original 50,422, therefore, re- 
mained on the active lists on July 1, 1942. The number actually 
must be larger, however, because some of the cases closed during 
the year undoubtedly came to the attention of state devartments 
after July 1, 1941 and were closed during the fiscal year 1942. 
The ratio of cases active on the last day of the year to cases 
closed during the year was 2.2 for 1942. 

These figures should be used with caution because they 


Ay) S. Office of Education, "Standard Case Work Record 
System, Case Status Classifications, and Instructions for Use of 
Forms: Vocational Rehabilitation," Misc. 2383 (Washington, DC: 
June, 1940), pp. 2-3. (Mimeographed. ) 
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represent considerable variation among the states. The ratios 
between active cases and cases closed during the year vary from 
4.3 for Wisconsin to less than 1.0 for New Jersey. If case-find- 
ing and inclusion of cases in the so-called pre-service status 
outruns extending rehabilitation service or if placement and clo-. _ 
sure of cases lags behind preparation for employment, the number 
reported as in process of rehabilitation increases. 

Further data regarding the persons in process of rehabil- 
itation on the last day of the last five years are given in Table 
10. It will be noted that there has been little change in the 
number of persons in active preparation for employment. The nun- 
ber of persons awaiting placement has declined substantially, 
while the number being followed up in employment has increased, 
and taken together the two groups have remained fairly constant 


TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN PROCESS OF REHABILITATION CLASSIFIED 
BY STATUS, BY YEARS: 1938-1942* 


Persons in Process of Rehabilita— 
tion on June 30 


1938 | 1959 1940 | 1941 1942 
LOGB I chron! kaise skeletal ave . 47 ,8435 |46,750| 47,174 |50,422/55,149 


Pre-service status....s... 16 ,655 | 14, 282/17, 864 |18, 751) 23 ,490 
Service initiated........ 3 


In active preparation... 17,647 |16,180) 15,859 |17,164/17,176 


Receiving medical or 
surgical treatment 
or being fitted with 


Status 











appliances .0. sews 1,692] 1,491} 1,214) 1,718] 1,922 

in?) trainings 4a ik eantaie 15,955/14,689)14,645/15,446|15,254 
Service interrupted..... 5,021 3,978] 4,020 
Awaiting placement...... 7,960; 9,209) 6,570} 5,276] 4,407 
In employment........ Pi 2,580} 5,455] 3,551] 5,253) 6,056 


“Sources: See n.a, Table 9. 


lgee Table 25, Appendix, p. 387. 
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through the five years reported in Table 10. The increases in 
the number in process of rehabilitation result in the main from 
increases in persons in the so-called pre-service status who have 
been accepted for service but for whom services have not yet been 
initiated. 

The data for the three years 1940-42 indicate that the 
substantial gains in the number of persons rehabilitated, from 
about twelve thousand in 1940 to twenty-one thousand in 1942, an 
increase of 85 per cent, have resulted from a speeding up of re- 
habilitation rather than from an expansion of rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. While the total number of persons in process of reha- 
bilitation increased 18 per cent from June 50, 1939 to June 30, 
1942, persons in active preparation for employment and those 
awaiting placement numbered 25,3589 on June 30, 1939, and 21,583 
on June 50, 1942. Nor was there a real expansion of service "hid- 
den" by large numbers of persons prepared for employment but un- 
able to find jobs in 1939. Taking only persons in active prepa- 
ration for employment, the figure for June 30, 1942 represents an 
increase of only 6 per cent over the same day in 1939 and is ac- 
tually smaller than the corresponding number for June 30, 1958. 
| Expansion of service has, of course, been limited by funds 
and staff. The fact that an adequate case-finding system has 
never been developed was undoubtedly a retarding factor although 
recent mass referrals of draft rejectees from the Selective Serv-— 
ice System have tended to swamp the small rehabilitation staffs 
that had not previously experienced referrals in such volume. 

The increases that have occurred have come from the use 
of shorter and more intensive training courses, increases in 
placements without training, and shorter waiting periods after 
training and before placement. State rehabilitation departments 
have been encouraged by the federal agency in increasing their 
ease-work staffs by transfer of funds budgeted for training. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that the number rehabilitated in the 
year ended June 30, 1943 approximated 40,000. During the same 
year rehabilitation staffs were increased about 18 per cent. Sub- 
stantial expansion of service, measured in terms of the number of 
persons in preparation for employment, was long delayed and had 
not begun prior to June 30, 1942. 


Characteristics of persons rehabilitated.~-Since the be- 
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ginning of the vocational rehabilitation program, the group reha- 
bilitated has been shifting markedly in composition. Attention 
has already been called to the declining proportion of industrial 
accident cases among the cases closed as rehabilitated and to the 
fact that this very great decrease carried with it a challenge to 
the vocational rehabilitation program to develop more effective 
co-operative relations with workmen's compensation authorities. 
The number of persons rehabilitated, classified according to the 
origin of disability, is given for each fiscal year, 1925-1941, 
in Chart 2. The major increases of recent years have occurred 
in rehabilitation of persons whose disabilities were acquired 
through disease. 

The percentage distribution of persons rehabilitated ac- 
cording to origin of disability is given in Chart 3. This chart 
shows that the composition of the group rehabilitated has been 
shifting steadily and consistently during the seventeen-year pe- 
riod covered. In 1925, 53.9 per cent of those rehabilitated were 
reported as disabled in employment accidents; in 1941, only 16.0 
per cent were so reported. The proportion of employment accident 
cases in the total rehabilitated declined in every year; the rate 
of decline, moreover, was fairly steady. } 

At the expense of the employment accident group, the other 
three groups--those reported as disabled by other types of acci- 
dent, by disease, and by congenital causes--have all gained pro- 
portionately as well as in actual numbers. The largest gain was 
scored by the group disabled by disease which represented less 
than one-fourth of the total in 1925 and almost one-half in 1941. 
Other accident cases constituted a larger percentage of the group 
rehabilitated in 1941 than in 1925, but the increase was less re- 
markable than in the disease group, the increase being from 17.2 
to 22.4 per cent. The increases were not as steady as in the 
case Of the disease group: the highest proportion of other ac- 
cident cases was reached in 1937 with 27.5 per cent. Since then 
it has dropped. The proportion of cases reported as disabled by 
congenital cause also increased--from 5.7 per cent in 1925 to 


1since the annual statistics for the years 1921-24 relate 
to cases registered by state rehabilitation departments, they are 
not comparable to the statistics published since 1925 and are, 
therefore, omitted from this discussion. Y 
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CHART 2 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED, CLASSIFIED 
BY ORIGIN OF DISABILITY, BY YEARS; 1925-1941* 
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*Source: From Table 26, p. 588. 
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CHART 3 


PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILI- 
TATED DISABLED BY EMPLOYMENT ACCIDENTS, OTHER 
ACCIDENTS, DISEASE, AND CONGENITAL CAUSE, 

BY YEARS: 1925-1941* 
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*Source: From Table 26, p. 388. 
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bee Ln L941. 

The problem of those whose disability resulted from dis- 
ease deserves special comment. In 1925, this group constituted 
25.2 per cent of the rehabilitated cases and numbered 1,355. In 
1941, they numbered 7,186 and made up 49.3 per cent of the total 
rehabilitated. Large gains would be expected here, for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program did not until fairly recent years 
begin to reach persons disabled by heart disease and tuberculosis 
in any significant numbers. The federal agency publishes statis- 
tics on the "nature of the disability" which cast further light 
on the type of disease represented. Data for selected years are 
given in Table 11. Orthopedic disabilities have through the 
years of the program accounted for about three-fourths of the 
major disabilities reported. Not until 1940 did the percentage 
fall below 70. 

Those disabled by heart disease and tuberculosis consti- 
tute a surprisingly small proportion of the group annually reha- 
bilitated. In 1941, only 387 persons whose major disability was 
heart disease were reported among those rehabilitated. The num- 
ber is extremely small. The numbers of those who have been dis- 
abled by tuberculosis likewise appear to be small, although there 
were in 1941 among the persons rehabilitated more than three 
times as many disabled by tuberculosis as by diseases of the 
heart. 

The rehabilitation program has concentrated on serving 
the orthopedically handicapped, and especially those with disa- 
bilities of the lower limbs, although some of the states have re- 
cently made efforts to extend the coverage of the program. To 
reach the non-orthopedically handicapped offers a challenge to 
rehabilitation agencies and, again, suggests the need for an in- 
proved case-finding system. The rehabilitation of the visually 
handicapped, the cardiac, and the tuberculous involve problems 
and difficulties not encountered in serving the person who has 
some completely static orthopedic disability-—-an amputation, for 
example--and who can, by and large, perform without danger to 
himself or others any kind of work not precluded by the limita- 
tion of function. Some state rehabilitation departments have 
made no attempt to serve the blind because of specialized serv- 
ice available through state commissions for the blind. In some 
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TABLE 11 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED CLASSIFIED 
BY NATURE OF DISABILITY, FOR SELECTED YEARS: 1925-1941 











Year Ended June 30 


1925 | 1930 19355} 1940 


Nature of Disability 


eeeree eee ee eee ee 


Orthopedic disabilities of 
hands, arms, legs, or 
















BAG Ry date chet Lene: 4,257 54750 6,878 
Defects of vision... 3... .% . 599 515 662 
Defects of hearing........ 161 


Cardiac disease.......... 


eeceeveeee ee eevee eaeese 


eeeee ee eer see ees ff ee eee fjese*e#eefjessee 


Orthopedic disabilities of 
hands, arms, legs, or 


TOO al yc la teh Grete eee Satis 
Defects’ of visions .22.% : 
Defects of hearing....... . 
Cardiac disease.......... ‘ 


Tuberculosis (pulmonary).. 
OLDE Prey Aire uses Aaa ene . 


“sources: for 1925 and 1930, Annual Reports of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; for 1935, "Digest of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education," issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division; for 1940, "Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Rehabilitation," 
issued by the U..S. Office of Education, Vocational. Rehabilita- 
tion Division; and for 1941, unpublished data made available by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


Totals do not agree with those in Table 9, p. 298, be- 
cause the latter include corrections of annually published data 
not available for the classification given here; does not include 
District of Columbia in 1930. 


“Sub-totals given in source in error; these sub-totals 
are computed from data given by states. 


dincludes persons disabled by head injuries; for 1925, 
1950, and 1935, this group included in "other." It is not sepa- 
rable for 1940 and 1941, but the number is probably very small. 
In 1935 there were 30 such cases (0.3 per cent of the total). 


“Not reported separately; included in “other." 


Ttncludes those disabled by cardiac disease and tubercu- 
losis. 
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states co-operative arrangements have been entered into with the 
‘commissions, and rehabilitation training may, for instance, be 
offered to blind persons only after the commission for the blind 
approves the rehabilitation plan. Effective service for persons 
disabled by cardiac disease and tuberculosis, especially, will 
require much closer relationships with medical agencies and phy- 
Sicians than have been maintained in the past. Similarly, suc- 
cessful work with these groups would seem to demand closer super- 
vision during the rehabilitation process than the staffs of reha- 
bilitation agencies have, in general, yet been prepared to give. 

The federal agency has encouraged state rehabilitation 
departments to maintain a “balanced case load," and it has encour- 
aged extension of the service to greater numbers of the non- 
orthopedically handicapped, especially, perhaps, to those dis- 
abled by cardiac disease, tuberculosis, and hearing defects. 
Without more data than are now available, however, it would not 
be possible to establish a standard for a balanced case load for 
the country as a whole. Such a standard could never be more than 
a rough guide, of course, but even to set up such a guide much 
research would be necessary on the proportion of persons with va- 
rious disabilities and in various age groups whose vocational re- 
habilitation is possible. 

There has been criticism of the rehabilitation program—-~ 
from persons inside and outside the field--for the tendency to 
serve the young person who has recently completed work in the pub- 
lic schools at the expense of the older person who may be much 
more seriously handicapped vocationally, if not physically. This 
is the so-called "easy" case. Given some specialized training, 
this young person is able to compete with the able-bodied for a 
position in employment without much difficulty. He has had a 
good general education, so that the possibilities of further 
training are limited only by his interests and abilities. Some 
of this group, it is said, would be able to make a reasonably sat- 
isfactory vocational adjustment without special assistance. 

In Table 12, the distribution of ages of persons rehabil- 
itated is given for every third year, 1925-1937, and the table 
also contains cumulative percentages by age groups. The ages re- 
ported during these years are those of the clients at the time re- 
habilitation services were initiated. It will be noted that there 
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TABLE 12 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED CLASSIFIED BY AGE AT 
INITIATION OF SERVICE, WITH CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION, FOR SELECTED YEARS: 1925-19378 








Fiscal Year Ended June 30 


1925 1928 1931 19354 


Number 


eR IN 5,012 15,138"| 8,062 


Age at Initiation of 


Service 1937 












Less than (2) years oive tired 1,275 {1,493 3,065 
EL UGnMOUeh SOmYCaY Satan ene 1,658 |1,826 4,043 
Ol through 40 years....... : 1,830 
41 through 50 years....... L279 
5l years and over......... 874 


UNKNOWNS Ses sole Ca a eee ew male OUD CSB Se OU lw ere es ees 





Cumulative Per Cent® 









TNA Sl yVCRr Sar wee ae 


Less than 31 years....... p 64.1 
Less than 41 years........ 80.6 
Less than 51 years........ 


"sources: for 1925, 1928, and 1931, Annuel Reports of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; and for 1954 and 1937, 
"Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion" issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion. 


Totals do not agree with those in Table 9, p. 298, be- 
cause the latter include corrections of annually published data 
not available for the classification given here; does not include 
District of Columbia in 1931. 


“Persons for whom age was not reported are excluded from 
computation. 


was a marked shift during this period toward serving persons less 
than twenty-one and persons in their twenties, largely at the ex- 
pense of those in their thirties. The proportion of persons aged 
fifty-one and over remained about the same, as did that of those 
forty-one and over. About four-fifths of those rehabilitated 
were less than forty-one when services were initiated for all the 
years, but in 1925 those aged thirty-one, but less than forty-one 
made up 26.7 per cent of the total, and in 1937, 16.5 per cent. 
It should also be noted that the shift toward serving a 
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a 


younger group progressed steadily from 1925 to 1930,+ was then 


reversed until 1954, after which the trend toward serving younger 
persons was again renewed. Data for the years since 1937 are 
given in Table 13. This series differs from that given in Table 
12, because the ages reported relate to the time of case-closure 


os 


TABLE 13 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED CLASSIFIED BY AGE AT 
REHABILITATION, WITH CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY 
YEARS: 1937-19412 







Fiscal Year Ended June 30 


1937 1938 1939 1940 


Number 


Lr, O92 9,844 | 10,747 | 11,890 


Age at 


Rehabilitation 1941 

















Rely peren Ulises: Ne. 14,579 


Less than 2l years..... aycOL 
21 through 23 years.... 5,364 
24 through 29 years.... 4,004 
5O through 55 years.... 2,041 
66 through 41 years.... Live 
42 through 47 years.... 757 
48 through 59 years.... 814 


60 years and over...... 
NOG REDON CEG). ia atetasete: « 


147 








years ie.) « 15.5 
Less than 24 years..... 38.6 
Less than 50 years..... 66.1 
Less than 36 years..... 80.1 
Less than 42 years..... 88.2 


years..... 
years.... 


“Sources: for 1938-40, "Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Rehabilitation to the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational: Rehabilitation Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1940"; and for 1937 and 1941, unpublished data made available 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion. 


Persons for whom age was not reported are excluded from 
computation. 


lin 1930, 66.9 per cent were less than thirty-one years 
of age. 
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rather than to the time of initiation of service, and the class 
intervals have also been changed. The cases closed in 1957 are 
classified according to both methods in order to show how the two 
series compare. It will be noted that, of those rehabilitated, 
27.6 per cent were accepted for service when less than twenty- 
one, but rehabilitation was completed for only 11.0 per cent be- 
fore attaining twenty-one years of age. During the years 1957- 
1941, the four younger age groups gained proportionately at the 
expense of those aged thirty-six and over at the time of rehabil- 
itation. The groups under twenty-one years. of age showed the 
largest increase. 

The original purpose of vocational rehabilitation, which 
determined even the name applied to it, was the restoration to 
employment of persons unable to carry on their previous occupa- 
tions because of a physical disability. The published figures do 
not give the number of persons who have never worked and who are 
prepared by rehabilitation departments for their first regular 
jobs, although the basic data necessary for such a tabulation are 
submitted by the states on the individual rehabilitated case re- 
ports. Of those rehabilitated in 1937, 54.2 per cent had not 
been employed prior to disablement, but some of this number un- 
doubtedly worked before coming to the rehabilitation agencies. 
While rehabilitation agencies are serving a younger group than it 
was originally intended that they should, it must be remembered 
that industry itself has been seeking younger workers. The older 
worker is lixely to present more difficult problems to the reha— 
bilitation agency in seeking to prepare him for employment, and 
his placement in employment once he has been prepared for a job 
is also likely to be difficult. 

Rehabilitation of the older worker may be extremely dif- 
ficult if he must be trained for a new occupation and if he has 
not had a good basic education. As would be expected with reha- 
bilitation agencies serving a progressively younger group and 
with the passage of seventeen years, the educational level of 
those who are rehabilitated has risen. Data regarding the educa- 
tion acquired before coming to rehabilitation agencies are given 


dep om unpublished data made available by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
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TABLE 14 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED CLASSIFIED 
BY EDUCATION, FOR SELECTED YEARS: 1925-1941 
















Education at Acceptance Fiscal Year Ended June 30 


for Rehabilitation Service 


LO A ctabat ot ote watch araié 


Less than seventh grade.... 
Seventh grade, less than 


GET erialsataaty Wiateiaitereta ee: 88 as 
Tenth grade through high 

BOE LIOL tae cg urate eialiat's 9 Sabo ain) a1 
Beyond high School . owls... 
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Less than seventh grade.... 
Seventh grade, less than 

Hoe TUDED CW Wena igen Vasu el bre S'eswisate 
Tenth grade through high 

BG LPC ery cera sw phe) aenatet es bres ya 
Beyonduhigh school........ 
NOG reDOL CEUs 6) os sicwiace BAe 


sources: see n. a, Table ll. 


Mrotals do not agree with those in Table 9, p. 298, be- 
cause the latter include corrections of annually published data 
not available for the classification given here; does not include 
District of Columbia in 1930. 


°Sub-totals given in source in error; these sub-totals 
are computed from the data given by states. 


din original data, this group designated "Other"; it 
probably includes persons who did not complete. high school but 
who had received trade or other specialized training. 


in Table 14 for those rehabilitated during certain years between 
1925, and 1941. In 1925, more than one of every three persons re- 
habilitated came to the rehabilitation agency with less than a 
seventh grade education, and only one in five had completed two 
years of high school. In 1941, less than one in ten had not 
completed the seventh grade, while six in ten had finished two 
years of high school. 
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There can be no doubt that it is both easier and wiser to 
provide a young person who has completed two years of high school 
or more with a special skill and prepare him for a suitable voca- 
tion in which he can compete with the able-bodied, rather than to 
do so ten years later after he has failed in the meantime to es- 
tablish himself vocationally. At the same time, this group 
should not be served at the expense of the older worker. 

The problem is one of striking a balance. While there 
are no reliable and conclusive data on which to base suggestions 
as to what would constitute a balanced case-load, it is hardly 
conceivable that those needing rehabilitation are year by year 
becoming younger. Not only is this younger, probably single ,? 
better educated group, with disabilities other than those follow- 
ing tuberculosis and heart disease, easier to rehabilitate, but 
their rehabilitation, once they are accepted for service, is 
likely to be more certain than is the case of the person disabled 
by heart disease or tuberculosis, where physical breakdown may 
occur, or the older, less educated person who may fail to do well 
in his retraining and for whom training may be more difficult to 
arrange because of need of a job at once in order to care for 
his wife and dependents. Caution on the part of rehabilitation 
agencies in undertaking to serve only those who are surely "fea- 
sible"--those for whom a successful outcome is quite certain-- 
introduces a bias toward serving the less difficult case which 
may sometimes involve serving persons less in need of help than 
some of those who might be rehabilitated but for whom success is 
less certain. The idea of rehabilitation as a permanent voca- 
tional solution also works against experimentation with the more 
difficult case. Once “rehabilitated," the service is finished 
with the individual, except in unusual circumstances; it is as 
though he had graduated from school. 

In seeking to stimulate employers to tap new sources of 
labor, the government has recently been encouraging the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, women, and Negroes. If one 


lor those rehabilitated in 1940, 67.1 per cent were sin- 
gle and 67.2 per cent had no dependents. (U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, "Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Rehabilitation to the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940," p. 7.) 
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labors under a double handicap, employment may be very difficult 
to secure, while to be disabled, a woman, and a Negro may make 
for even greater difficulty. The proportion of women among those 
rehabilitated has increased through the years: from 13.1 per 
cent of those rehabilitated in 1925 to 24.7 per cent in 1941. 
While women are as likely as men to acquire permanent physical 
disabilities through disease, the incidence of accidental inju- 
ries is known to be much higher among men, especially accidental 
injuries suffered in employment. Data are completely lacking as 
to the proportion of disabled women who seek employment. 

Since 1938, data have been published regarding the race 
of those who are rehabilitated. Whites made up 93.8 per cent of 
the total in 1938 and 94.6 per cent in 1941.1 In 1938 Negroes 
constituted 5.0 per cent of the total number reported rehabili- 
tated. The years since then have witnessed a drop in the percent- 
age each year, and of those rehabilitated in 1941, 4.0 per cent 
were Negroes. Certainly the incidence of disablement is no lower 
among Negroes than among whites, and it would seem that propor- 
tionately more disabled Negroes than whites would need special 
help in effecting a satisfactory vocational adjustment. The un- 
derrepresentation and the declining proportion of Negroes, for 
they constitute the bulk of the non-whites, should be a matter of 
grave concern to rehabilitation officials.” 

Services rendered.--The statistics relating to the reha- . 


1 according to the 1940 Census, 89.4 per cent of the labor 
force was composed of whites. In 1940 whites made up 94.2 per 
cent of those rehabilitated; Negroes, 4.6 per cent; other, 1.1 
per cent; and race was not reported for 0.1 per cent. Non-whites 
made up 10.6 per cent of the labor force and 5.7 per cent of the 
persons rehabilitated or 54 per cent of the number to be expected 
on the basis of number of persons in the labor force. (Census 
data taken from U. S. Bureau of the Census, "Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940," Series P-10, No. 9 [Release dated April 
28, 1942]. (Processed. ].) 


Zor. Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Edu- 
cation, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 12 


(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939), pp. 128- 
54. This study, in which 1935-36 data were analyzed for seven—- 
teen southern states, found not only that Negroes were underrepre- 
sented among those rehabilitated but also that while 65 per cent | 
of the whites were trained in the course of their rehabilitation 
only 40 per cent of the Negroes reported rehabilitated had re- 
ceived training.. 
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bilitation program that have been published have not revealed a 
great deal about. the services that were rendered those persons who 
have been reported rehabilitated. Those published during the last 
few years offer a little more information than was available be- 
fore, but nothing like the body of data that is collected each 
year by the federal agency through the individual rehabilitated 
case reports= ‘has been published in comprehensive form. 

Vocational rehabilitation is sometimes discussed in terms 
which relate almost exclusively to vocational training. In the 
early years of the program, however, only about one-third (31.4 
per cent in 1922) of those who were reported rehabilitated had 
received vocational training in the course of their rehabilita- 
tion. An increasing proportion of those who were rehabilitated 
were trained, so that in 1929, almost two-thirds had had training. 
The trend was then reversed until 1955, in which year 53.4 per 
cent of those reported rehabilitated had been trained. Again, the 
trend was reversed, and an increasing proportion of the rehabili- 
tants received training g0 that in the years 1940 and 1941 train- 
ing had been given to three-fourths of the persons whose cases 
were closed in those years. These shifts correspond to those 
which were noted with respect to the age of persons served suc-— 
cessfully. The depression years saw older, experienced workers 
desperately in need of expensive artificial appliances, not train- 
ing, and this, coupled with the relief funds made available to 
the program, probably accounts for the shift in service. 

In Table 15, the services extended by state rehabilita- 
tion departments to persons whose cases were closed as rehabili- 
tated in 1941 are given as reported by the Office of Education. 

It will be noted that more than half received "training only." 
This includes vocational guidance, and it may or may not include 
assistance from the rehabilitation agency in securing a Job. 

The agencies from which training of these clients of re- 
hablilitation departments was obtained are of interest, and in 
Table 16 the types of agency used in the training of these per- 
gons are given. Business colleges trained more persons than any 
other type of training agency, and slightly over one-fourth of 
all persons trained were sent to business colleges. Private 


lsee above, pp. 129-30. 
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TABLE 15 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF REHABILITATION 
SERVICE RECEIVED* 


Type of Rehabilitation Service Fersons Rehabilitated 


Received Number Per Cent 


100.0 
ee TNA OER. 8) bese aerate Ge 9.'e, a aa Pub Al 52.2 
Training: and appliance... as i 6)slsnies 4.9 
PRATT GAN TOLMOT sora scho o\e/ain oe wheieten clos 16.2 
Training, appliance, and other...... 2.0 
ERNE PIA Oy EVAN Sian fo) wie e satin, llatet Wiwilaie nea: ho:splia th 8.5 
ADULANCe ANd GENET. 4 sick os a's widieg lable Lad 
ENTER CE Cop ai th eae IONE DUD OBR EAU ERIN Ash stp 3.9 

10.5 





PA COMOt U VONL Vio sic store acs tibial Wis ae; sme 6 8 


*Source: unpublished data made available by the U. 8. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


trade schools were commonly used, 17.3 per cent of the rehabili- 
tants having received this type of training. In contrast to the 
43.2 per cent who were sent to business college or trade schools, 
only 9.6 per cent were trained in a public vocational school or 
class. Any argument that vocational rehabilitation and voca- 
tional education should be linked administratively because of a 
close relationship in use of facilities becomes weak indeed in 
the face of this fact. 

Business establishments ranked second in frequency of use, 
training 25.1 per cent of all persons trained. Thus training on 
the job was the training received by almost one in four of those 
rehabilitated. The adequacy of the training received by them de- 
pends entirely on the opportunities affordéd by the plants or 
shops, the terms of the individual contracts, and the supervision 
of the rehabilitation agency. Sometimes the training may be ex- 
tremely valuable; sometimes the payment for training may amount 
to little more than buying the worker a job from the "trainer." 

About one person in six received college or university 


\ 
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TABLE 16 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941 WHO RECEIVED TRAINING CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE OF TRAINING AGENCY USED® 





Persons Rehabilitated 


Type of Training Agency 
Total receiving training....... 11,029° 100.0 


Public college or university........ 11.5 
Private college or university....... 4.9 
College or university extension..... On 
Public vocational school or class... 9.6 
Busine SS) COLL Cie Acpcevio ehaiv) oh sis re wha eal si 25.9 
Private (trade schools onc... 5 expos ui a a 
Business establishment (employment 

training} oft. aces Bane We stat ate oe 23.1 
Tutor (private instructor).......... 2.8 
Correspondence school.......... alata ast 
ROGET ose w otaletuta'e oMs aie oletate w aiuderaneme nian ras 
NOUS PEDOLGEM, oa cco sees ae ee stern 





*Source: unpublished data made available by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


Orhere is a discrepancy of 1 between total persons trained 
according to data given in Table 15 and total given here. 


training. Tutors and correspondence schools trained small nun- 
bers. 

Referring again to Table 15, it will be noted that provi- 
sion of an artificial appliance represented the only service to 
8.5 per cent, and altogether, appliances were furnished to 17.2 
per cent of the persons rehabilitated in 1941. Service of an 
“appliance only" may include vocational advisement and also as- 
sistance with placement. 

The “other” services which figure in Table 15, include 
providing or securing physical restoration, maintenance, social 
service, or compensation service. These are the services on 
which the federal agency seeks reports. Less than one person in 
four received any of these “other" services. A little more will 
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be said regarding provision of physical restoration and mainte- 
nance when expenditures are considered. The “other service" com- 
bined with training in the group “training and other," is prob- 
ably very largely the provision of maintenance during training. 
Compensation service includes any co-operation with compensation 
authorities in securing adjustment of the client's claim or spe- 
cial award to insure maintenance during training. Social service 
presumably refers to co-operative relationships with social agen- 
cies. State rehabilitation agencies reported that they directly 
provided or secured such services for only 23.9 per cent of the 
persons rehabilitated in 1941. This hardly suggests that reha- 
bilitation departments are actually "securing" those services 
that they do not provide directly and that may be needed by the 
client. 

One in ten of the persons rehabilitated in 1941, received 
assistance with placement, but no other service except advice and 
guidance. This proportion is larger than that which obtained in 
the years immediately preceding 1941, but it seems small if the 
vocational rehabilitation program is presumed to bear a continu- 
ing responsibility for the vocational adjustment of the persons 
it serves. 

This review of the services received by those who were 
rehabilitated in 1941, while lacking in detail, does indicate a 
concentration upon preparing the disabled person for pursuing a 
suitable occupation, rather than upon getting work for disabled 
people. The service as now constituted is oriented toward train- 
ing as preparation, and once the disabled person is prepared and 
placed, the service has discharged its obligation. While train- 
ing should be the keystone, the strengthening of supporting serv- 
ices would seem to offer the means for making the training pro- 
cess itself more effective. Disabled people need these "other" 
services. First of all, they need medical and surgical care to 
restore function, before training or other service. 

This idea is not new. It was well-stated in an Annual 
Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, published 
more than thirteen years ago; and because the point was so weli 
taken, it deserves to be quoted in full. The following appeared - 
under the heading, “More Complete Service Needed": 
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The vocational rehabilitation program in the States has 
been somewhat circumscribed, both as to groups served and as 
to the character of rehabilitation service rendered, because 
of certain limitations prescribed by the policies of the Fed- 
eral board in interpreting the national act. This act was 
written with the conception of vocational rehabilitation as a 
training program and the policies of the board have largely 
reflected that conception. The rehabilitation function has 
been conceived as a process of rendering a person fit to en- 
gage in an occupation; that is to say, providing him with a 
particular vocational skill which he did not vossess at the 
time his rehabilitation was undertaken. The effect of the 
Federal policies on State rehabilitation programs has been to 
limit the service to an effort to improve the vocational ca- 
pacities of the individual rather than to aid him in improv- 
ing his vocational status. In the practical experience of 
helping disabled persons, the State rehabilitation personnel 
have learned that frequently something besides training must 
be done for the applicant in order to open up the way of em- 
ployment for him. If the rehabilitation program of the fu- 
ture is to be expanded so as to meet the needs of all of the 
disabled,.the present type of service must be considerably 
enlarged. 


The federal agency has too long disregarded its own words. 

After rehabilitation, what? Of the persons who were re- 
habilitated in the fiscal year 1940-41, 80 per cent went to work 
at wages of $14 a week or more. Two-thirds of them earned from 
$14.00 to $28.99 a week, but the group was heavily concentrated 
in the lower bracket of this range, 55 per cent of all persons 
receiving from $14.00 to $18.99. The wages received on rehabili- 
tation in 1941 were higher than those received in previous years. 
The distribution of wages in 1941 and, for comparison, in 19358 
are given in Table 17. 

Reference has already been made to the three follow-up 
studies of persons rehabilitated which have been undertaken by 
the federal agency in co-operation with state rehabilitation per- 
sonnel. The most recent, made in 1939 of persons rehabilitated 
during the fiscal year 1955-56, showed that these disabled per- 
sons had been very successful at getting and holding work. At 
the time of review, 80 per cent were employed, and, of these, 


lrederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1929 (Washington, D. C., 1929), p. 42. Underlining inserted. 
With the view that the Rehabilitation Act was written with the 
conception that vocational rehabilitation was only vocational 
training there may, of course, be disagreement. a 


“See above, pp. 144-45. 
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TABLE 17 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED DURING THE 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1938, AND 1941, CLASSIFIED BY WAGES 
RECEIVED AT REHABILITATION#* 


Persons Rehabilitated 


Number Per Cent 


| 1958 | 1941 | 1958 | 1941 
BD GEA seal nies a alles) «et olor wil 9,844 14,579 100.0 100. 0 


Weekly Wage 


Dees tnan $9.00. 46 fi. ees 6 6.5 3.5 
$ 9.00 through $135.99..... 9 16.2 
14.00 through 18.99..... 6 54.9 
19.00 through 23.99..... .4 18.1 
24.00 through 28.99..... ar) 13.8 
29.00 through 33.99..... 4 6.4 
34.00 through 38.99..... 6 3.6 
ee OT MODO a0 sale a: s0'a.w16 6 .O 5.6 
Not reported.......+,» AUPE 0 Ord 





*Sources: for 1938, "Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939"; and for 
1941, unpublished data made available by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


more than one-half were still working for the same employer who 
had given them their "rehabilitation jobs" from two and a half to 
more than four years earlier. On the average, the group was un- 
employed only 9 per cent of the intervening period, and it should 
be remembered that this was a period of high unemployment. At 
the time of review, 62 per cent of those who were employed were 
receiving higher wages than at the time of rehabilitation, and 
only 16 per cent were receiving lower earnings. It was found 
that those who had received training, on the average, received 


greater wage increases than did those who were not trained. 


ly. S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, "The Economic Value of Vocational Rehabilitation," Misc. 
2552 (Washington, D. C. [n.d.]), pp. 2-3. (Mimeographed. ) 
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Unfortunately, data are lacking with respect to what hap- 
pens to persons refused service by the vocational rehabilitation 
program because they do not appear to be "feasible" of rehabili- 
tation or to persons who receive some service from rehabilitation 
departments, but with results that do not justify closure of 
their cases as "rehabilitated." There is no information avail- 
able regarding the size and nature of the first group, and the 
federal agency has only recently begun to receive reports regard- 
ing the second. 


The Cost 


The expenditures that have been mede to maintain the fed- 
eral-state program of vocational rehabilitation do not afford a 
basis for estimating the cost of vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. The service has been @ partial one, and 
the expenditures have covered only part of the real costs of re- 
habilitation. A fully developed rehabilitation program would be 
much more expensive. 

Attention is often called to the average case costs of 
the rehabilitation program. These figures, given in Table 18, 
are obtained by relating the total expenditures of a given year 
to the number of persons reported rehabilitated during that year 
and thus include expenditures made in cases that are not classi- 
fied as rehabilitated. 

These averages fluctuate widely. During the first five 
years the decreasing average probably reflects delayed returns in 
the form of cases closed as rehabilitated from high initial ex- 
penditures during the first years of operation. From 1925 through 
1931, the average cost increased year by year. This was a period 
during which emphasis was put on quality of work and on offering 
vocational training to a larger proportion of the persons served. 
After remaining practically constant for three years, the average 
cost dropped substantially in 1934. While some reductions may 
have been achieved through depression economies, this decrease in 
1954 and the low average costs of the next two years are probably 
largely the result of emergency relief funds used in the rehabili- 
tation program. The cases served were reported among the reha- 
bilitated cases, if the results of service justified that classi- 
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fication, but the expenditures do not appear. The reduced costs 
of the last few years probably result in the main from placement 
of persons previously prepared for employment. 


TABLE 18 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FROM REHABILITATION FUNDS PER CASE 
CLOSED AS REHABILITATED, BY YEARS: 1921-1942* 


: Expenditures Expenditures 
She all Peruhehabi li oe Peres Per Rehabili- 
tated Case tated Case 


Average all 





*Source: computed from data in Tables 9 and 22. 


The nature of the factors which reduce the average costs 
illustrate clearly the fact that these averages are only partial 
costs. The emergency relief funds expended on rehabilitation 
were just as much a part of the cost of rehabilitation as the 
regular funds appropriated directly to vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. The funds for maintenance of a rehabilitation trainee 
which were secured by the rehabilitation worker from a local Ro- 
tary Club are as much a part of the cost of rehabilitating the 
young man as is the tuition payment met from the regular funds. 
Similar arguments apply to the costs of a corrective operation 
and long and expensive after-care which are so often necessary 
before the services which can be provided by the federal-state 
co-operative program are undertaken. 

Although frequently used, these averages may be very mis- 
leading unless used cautiously. The decrease in the total ex- 
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expenditures per case rehabilitated from a high point of $392 in 
1938 to $323 in 1941 might suggest a decrease, on the average, in 
direct-service expenditures made for the particular persons who 
were rehabilitated during the latter year. Data are available 
for comparing the direct-service expenditures--payments for tu- 
ition, artificial appliances, and the like--made for the cases 
closed during these two years, regardless of the fiscal year in 
which the expenditures were made, and are given in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REHABILITATED DURING THE YEARS 


ENDED JUNE 30, 1938, AND 1941, CLASSIFIED BY DIRECT-SERVICE 
EXPENDITURES MADE IN THEIR REHABILITATION* 


Persons Rehabilitated 


Expenditures for Per Cent 


Direct Services 
1938 1941 1938 1941 
Tone ANN 14,579 | 100.0 | 100.0 


No expendi ture, cod. v wees 18.3 
Less than $50.00.......... 9.5 
$ 50.00 through $ 99.99... 12.9 
100.00 through 149.99... 17.4 
150.00 through 199.99... 12.5 
200.00 through 299.99... 14.4 
500.00 through 399.99... wisi 
400.00 through 499.99... 5.95 
500.00 or more........... 4.6 
NOLUPE DOT CEUs 6 04n 01s teente ve evarars 0.1 





*Source: see note, Table 17. 


Although the proportion of persons served with no direct-service 
expenditures was slightly larger in 1941, higher direct-service 
expenditures characterized the cases closed in 1941 as compared 
with 1958. The average was influenced by the closure of cases 
in 1941 of persons who had been prepared for employment in ear- 
lier years and had, in the meantime, been awaiting placement. 
The expenditures were, of course, made in preceding yeare. 


- 
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Data with regard to the specific purposes for which re- 
habilitation funds have been expended are given in Table 20 for 
every fourth year 1922-1942. Of first importance, perhaps, is 
the fact that in the five years for which the figure is avail- 
able, and excepting only 1922, over 90 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures were for purposes for which federal and matching funds 
could be used or, as stated in the reports, "expenditures cov- 
ered by the Federal act." This means that during the years 1926- 
1938, state rehabilitation departments expended less than 10 per 
cent of all funds for administrative equipment, maintenance of 
persons in training, and physical restoration. Since all states 
necessarily had to make at least occasional expenditures for ad- 
ministrative equipment and a few states expended considerable 
proportions of their funds for maintenance, = this indicates the 
extent to which vocational rehabilitation in the states has been 
' developed in accordance with federal policy. Unless the state 
department had funds in excess of the federal allotment available 
to it, an expenditure of one dollar for a purpose not approved by 
federal policy involved spending one dollar of state funds and 
losing one dollar of federal funds. 

Expenditures for administration, guidance, and supervi- 
sion have constituted a declining proportion of the total. Fur- 
‘ther decreases are to be expected if vocational rehabilitation 
funds are to be used for more of the expensive direct-services 
involved in vocational rehabilitation, for example, maintenance 
of persons in training and corrective medical and surgical treat- 
ments. The federal agency has always encouraged the states to 
spend adequate amounts on guidance and supervision, and it has 
occasionally suggested that one-half of all expenditures might be 
devoted to these purposes. The federal agency has, since 1951, 
secured separate reporting on purely administrative expenditures 
and expenditures for guidance and supervision of persons being 
rehabilitated. In 1942, 35.0 per cent of all expenditures were 
for administration, guidance, and supervision, 135.5 per cent be- 
ing for purely administrative purposes and 21.5 per cent for 
guidance and supervision. 


1see above, p. 236, n. 2, for percentages expended for 
maintenance, in certain states in 1930. 
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TABLE 20 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES FROM VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FUNDS AND 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING -TO PURPOSE OF 
EXPENDITURES, FOR SELECTED YEARS: 1922-19422 


Classification of Fiscal Year Ended June 30 


Seay 1942 


Total SpA et 
(in thousands).. $736 ($1 ,274|$1,700/$2, 080 $3, 862 |$5 , 204 
Total per cent..... | 100:0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 


Covered expenditures 


oO 
oO 
on 
iO 


Administration, 

guidance and su- 

DErVASLON Ss Gelato 5.2£| 41.5 eae § 
Case service....... 7.9 50.1 Q.5 


Training (tuition 
and supplies).. 
Artificial ap- 
DIAANCA RA teu P 
Examinations..... 
Travel of clients 
Miscellaneous.... 


CA 
as 
ss) 
> 


~ 


QrPrO 
HARM Oo 
OHMO 
AOA 


6 
0 
0 
ul 
0 


O10) 
OnOoOOoO 


Expenditures not cov- 


BPOO a Me tie ti ut. slartecates 6.9 8.4 5.9 
Maintenance........ Bae 6.9 4.4 
RUSTE gate. adc gtacatan a rae ‘ i pk 4 Bea 0.9 





8source: unpublished data made available by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


Pncovered expenditures" include those for purposes ap- 
proved by federal policy for use of federal and matching funds; 
"Expenditures not covered" include those for purposes for which 
federal and matching funds could not be used in the given year. 


“Complete classification not available for 1922; sub- 
total for case service includes 5.7 per cent expended for artifi- 
cial appliances, examinations, travel of clients, and miscellane- 
ous s 


creports of expenditures 1940-42 do not include classifi- 
cation as to whether or not covered. 


“Includes 0.1 per cent for physical restoration, an ex- 
penditure not covered. 


Maintenance was a covered expenditure in this year. 
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As administrative and case-work expenditures have de- 
clined proportionately, expenditures for direct case-services 
have shown increases. The increase has mainly been in the form 
of a higher proportion of all funds being expended for training 
of clients. The proportion of the total expenditures used for 
artificial appliances has fluctuated, with a low of 6.2 per cent 
in 1950 and a high of 10.8 in 1934. The remaining direct-service 
expenditures, with the exception of maintenance, represent small 
percentages of the total. Maintenance was not "covered" during 
the first five of the years given in Table 20. Expenditures for 
this purpose declined proportionately from 1930-1938, but showed 
8 marked increase by 1942, the second full fiscal year during 
which federal and matching state funds could be used for mainte- 
nance. Physical restoration was reported separately for the 
years 1940-42, and in 1942, 0.1 per cent of all funds were ex- 
pended for this purpose. 

In Table 21, further data are given regarding some of 
these direct-service expenditures in 1941-42 by states. All the 
states made expenditures for artificial appliances. Puerto Rico 
expended less than 1.0 per cent of the total on appliances, while 
in the District of Columbia 23.85 per cent of the total was so 
expended--a remarkable fact in view of the federal agency's long- 
held policy of discouraging use of rehabilitation funds for this 
purpose. Illinois ranked second, with 20.99 per cent. The larg- 
est group of states, nineteen, expended from 5.0 through 9.99 per 
cent for this purpose. 

Although maintenance was an “approved” expenditure from 
matching funds, fourteen states made none for this purpose. The 
remaining states spent varying proportions of their funds for 
maintenance. Montana expended the highest percentage of its funds 
for maintenance, 30.97 per cent, while North Dakota ranked second 
with 27.20 per cent. 

Placement equipment became an "approved" expenditure in 
1940, but in the fiscal year 1941-42, twenty-three states made no 
expenditures for such equipment, and only five spent more than 
1.0 per cent for this purpose. This might always be expected to 
be a small part of the total costs of rehabilitation. Only one 
state, Utah, spent any considerable proportion of its total on 
placement equipment, expending 10.0 per cent for the purpose. 
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TABLE 21 


STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FROM REHABILITATION FUNDS MADE FOR ARTIFICIAL APPLIANCES, 
MAINTENANCE, PLACEMENT EQUIPMENT, AND PHYSICAL RESTORA- 
TION DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30,. 1942" 


Number of States Expending Specified 
Percentage of Rehabilitation Funds 
for Specified Purpose 


Percentage of Total Expend- 
itures from Rehabilitation 
Funds Made for 
Specified Purpose 


Total states csieis ices 


Number making no expendi- 
GULP Be en fee: tees wie cae aa fete ate 
Number making expenditures 
Less than 1 per cent. 
1.00 through 4.99 per 
ay sta W AMP eae AP AO a ine Id Whe 
5.00 through 9.99 per 
ROTA a a aie tal atrial ual ony aa ee tbo eee 
10.00 through 14.99 per 
CEU iiviti's os asta ee ite als 
15.00 through 19.99 per 
COT G alo edd ace whe A nla ete snts 
20.00 through 24.99 per 
COTTER sievehohs leraike eels milano 
25.00 per cent or more.. 





“source: unpublished data made available by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


| Including the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 


The amount involved was small, however, representing $2,000 of a 
total of $20,000. 

The rehabilitation departments of only eight states made 
any expenditures for physical restoration, and six of the eight 
spent less than 1.0 per cent of all funds expended for this pur- 
pose. The amounts involved were very small in five of these six 
states, ranging from $6.68 in Mississippi to $266.85 in Virginia. 
New York, the sixth state, expended $665 for physical restora- 
tion. The two states spending more than 1.0 per cent were Ala- 
bama ($1,465) and Nebraska ($1,400). New Jersey, the state which 
has done the most in the way of physical restoration in connec- 
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rn a SR 


nection with rehabilitation, is listed among the forty-three 
states making no expenditure for the purpose. Its expenditures 
are not reported because its physical restoration program is con- 
ducted entirely by the State Rehabilitation Commission, which 
antedated passage of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
and which co-operates with the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in conducting those aspects of vocational rehabilitation for 
which federal funds are available. With this one exception, the 
vocational rehabilitation agencies were doing next to nothing in 
the way of physical restoration. It seems hardly conceivable 
that this necessary part of vocational rehabilitation would have 
been so widely neglected but for conformance to federal policy in 
expenditure of all funds. With laws that only accepted the fed- 
eral law and with funds inadequate for going beyond the incomplete 
federally aided program, vocational rehabilitation came to be de- 
fined almost completely in terms in which the federal agency de- 
fined it. 

How the cost has been shared is always of great interest 
and importance in a grant-in-aid program. In the case of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, as in the case of other federal grants, 
federal aid was extended to stimulate state action. Note has al- 
ready been taken of the fact that it was successful in securing 
participation of all the states and three special jurisdictions. 
In Table 22 are given the total, federal, and state and local 
funds expended and the amount of state and local funds expended 
for each $100 of federal funds for the years 1921-1942. Through 
the years the funds expended for vocational rehabilitation have 
pradually increased, but the expenditures of state and local funds 
for each $100 of federal funds expended have tended to decline. 
In the aggregate, the states anpear more and more reluctant to 
spend state funds for vocational rehabilitation in excess of the 
federal funds available to them. It should be recalled, however, 
as shown in Table 4, that a very considerable reapportionment of 
funds has taken place under the Couzens! Amendment, and those 
states in a position to match more than the basic population al- 
lotment have received additional funds originally allotted to 
states which were not prepared to use their share. It should 


1expenditures by states by source of funds are given in 
Table 27, Appendix, p. 3590. 
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also be noted in Table 22 that while the states have in few of 
the years expended more than $125 of state and local money for 
every $100 of federal funds for all purposes, they have spent 
less than $110 in all but four years for the purposes for which 
federal funds could be spent. 

In 1942, $104 in state and local money was expended for 
each $100 of federal funds. Only seven states and Puerto Rico 
expended as much as $105 in state and local funds for each $100 
of federal money. Three of the seven, however, spent even less 
federal money than the amount of their basic population allot- 
ments, and, therefore, do not represent states making adequate 
provision for vocational rehabilitation. Two states, Nebraska 
($113) and Illinois ($127), expended state funds at a rate of 
more than $110 for each $100 of federal money. 

In 1942, twenty-two states reported expenditures for re- 
habilitation purposes from funds not included in the regular state 
rehabilitation appropriation. These supplementary funds were ex- 
pended, in accordance with federal policy, under the supervision 
and control of the state board for vocational education and in- 
clude state funds not appropriated directly to the rehabilitation 
agency, local public funds, private agency funds, and gifts and 
donations. For the twenty-two states concerned, expenditures 
from these supplementary funds represented 19.0 per cent of the 
expenditures of all non-federal funds. For the country as a 
whole, the corresponding percentage was 8.7. The amounts and per- 
centages of these supplementary funds vary greatly in the twenty- 
two states, and are given in Table 25. 


e *£ & & 


This review of some of the estimates of the size of the 
rehabilitation problem, of some of the statistics regarding the 
service, and of some of the data relating to costs shows, more 
than anything else perhaps, the extent to which federal policy 
has determined the shape that vocational rehabilitation has taken 
in the states. 

The numbers successfully served, or reported rehabili- 
tated, have been extremely small in comparison with estimates of 
need. While a small and experimental service was obviously to be 
desired in the early years when rehabilitation workers were 
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TABLE 23 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN THE FEDERAL- 
STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1942, AND EXPENDITURES OF SUPPLEMENTARY 

FUNDS AS PER CENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM NON-FEDERAL 
SOURCES, BY STATES® 


(States Listed in Order of Per Cent Expenditure from 
Supplementary Funds) 


Supplementary Funds 





Gtate.' Supplementary as Per Cent of 
Funds Expended Non-Federal Funds 

Expended 

CU AL: a 
WCNC ICD ara are ie aliala Gtiatls 65.14 

Migs de SAO isa nie aie less 42.23 . 
Minnesota. ...)s Wiese ies 28.76 
OrVehoma snus faites 27.31 
WUSCONBL Mss oe sGasctesie ee 25.54 
ph Beg P= RAIN a ORC na CR RN a NN 
BOUCH DaKOTE.<\ak s si es ray RM 
CareTonntai wih cde 20.26 
North Carolina... .../.% 19.91 
VEO A Siaiave area ele. a Ayallany L7.91 
OT ite ccitt wl tae ere eh cues 15.91 
Massachusetts....... ‘. 15.90 
PTR LUG 6) lu ohana eet ai 10.05 
ComneouLecuty aus ieuais ° 9.06 
DEBUTS ony mime meena od eee 6.735 
WAGONS cca lias wus eres ase 4.40 
Pennsylvania......... a aie 
DOLOAWRPS sa tia ce eae 2/56 
West 'Vaireinias occ Lo? 
North Dakota... o.c5 0.18 
South Carolina....... 0.14 
APRON SE Ge oS Bog ee 0.08 





“Source: unpublished data made available by the U. 3. 
Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


% ry 26 states, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico no local funds were expended. 
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pioneering in a very real sense, the time has long since passed 
when their experience and developments in medical and surgical 
treatment, in scientific vocational guidance, and in social case- 
work practice afforded sound basis for rapid expansion of the pro- 
gram. 

With respect to those who have been served and who are 
now being served, the statistics suggest that persons who present 
particular problems because of age, nature of disability, or 
other factors may not be proportionately represented. The pro- 
gram has been concentrated upon offering training and to a lesser 
extent appliances. Training has perhaps not been over-emphasized, 
but other services have certainly been under-emphasized. The 
shockingly small proportion of persons--less than one in four-- 
who are reported as receiving supplementary, or “other," services 
Suggests that the federal policy which requires rehabilitation 
departments to secure from co-operating agencies those services 
that they do not provide is ineffective. 

The program needs reorientation in order for the disabled 
person to receive a comprehensive service, based on his individ- 
ual needs, that will see him through to employment. To use again 
the phrasing of the federal agency, the service should be geared 
to improving the "vocational status" of the disabled, rather than 
concentrating only on improving the “vocational capacities" of a 
limited number of persons. 


CHAPTER VIII 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN CRISIS 


Recent Developments 


Within a month after the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1931 gave increased federal support to the co-operative voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, war broke out in Europe. Soon, 
industrial revival in this country brought opportunities of plac- 
ing increasing numbers of physically handicapped people in em- 
ployment, but at the same time the threat of war cast a shadow of 
the heavy responsibilities that the future might hold. Even be- 
fore war came to the United States, actual and threatened labor 
shortages offered a challenge to the vocational rehabilitation 
program and opportunities it had never before enjoyed. Both com- 
bined to demand bold planning for a new, flexible, and improved 
approach to the problem and decisive action in behalf of the 
handicapped and of the country that needed their labor. 

But no comprehensive plan or program came from within the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. This is not to say that the 
federal and state rehabilitation services did not attempt to speed 
up and modify the rehabilitation process in order to serve greater 
numbers, but no really clear outline was drawn of a program which 
would be adequate to meet the need. With reference to the Fed- 
eral Advisory Board for Vocational Education, the Commissioner of 
Education as late as August, 1942, could write that "the regular 
program of vocational rehabilitation has been proceeding more or 
less as it has always done in times past and no particular vrob- 
lems of policy have as yet arisen causing the Federal Board to 
give attention to that field. No doubt when such vroblems do 
arise, the Board will go into such matters with a view to render- 
ing advice to the Commissioner relative thereto. "2 The other of- 
ficial advisory group, the executive committee of the States Vo- 





lietter from J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, dated August 4, 1942. 
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cational Rehabilitation Council, had not been called upon, al- 
‘though it was expected that the committee would meet when plans 
had been developea.? Thus neither of the official federal "ad- 
visory" bodies was even called upon to give advice or participate 
in planning. 

The National Rehabilitation Association put forward no 
real program. Although it did advocate appropriation of addi- 
tional federal funds, relaxation of equal matching, and a number 
of other legislative modifications, some of them important, no 
effective call to action and no comprehensive blueprint of a pro- 
gram came from that organization. While the association appeared 
to want to participate in federal planning, its membership was 
not united and its influence appeared to be very limited. 

The state officials, by and large, were on the horns of 
a dilemma. They did not want federalization of a new and ex- 
panded program of inclusive scope, but they saw the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled servicemen and defense-plant workers as a fed- 
eral responsibility, at least financially. They were generally 
agreed, however, that there should be only one comprehensive pro- 
gram for all disabled persons. The states were not prepared to 
expand their rehabilitation programs to any great extent, and the 
state governments waited to see what the federal government was 
going to do. 

There can hardly be any question that the co-operative 
federal-state program of vocational rehabilitation, unless radi- 
cally changed, was thoroughly unprepared to undertake new respon- 
sibilities when it had never succeeded in discharging its former 
obligations more than partially or for more than a small fraction 
of those in need of its services. What, then, were the changes 
proposed in order to meet the needs of the emergency? It seems 
well to review in some detail the various recent proposals made 
in Washington. 

Certain bills introduced in Congress some time ago re- 
flect interest in expanding the program of vocational rehabili- 
tation. Senator Claude Pepper introduced a bill early in 1940 to 
authorize an additional appropriation of $1,000,000 a year to be 


lpetter from John A. Kratz, Director, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Division, U. 8. Office of Education, dated August 5, 1942. 
The Council did meet finally in May, 1943. 
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used to provide needy disabled persons with artificial appli- 
ances. A year later a bill was introduced by Senators Barbour 
and Smathers, of New Jersey, to redefine vocational rehabilita- 
tion to include specific mention of "medical, surgical, correc- 
tive, and other services and care furnished for the purpose of 
rendering a person disabled fit to engage in a remunerative occu- 
pation. "* The purpose of the bill was, of course, to broaden the 
narrow interpretation of vocational rehabilitation that had been 
made in the federal administration of the grants. It is signifi- 
cant that the bill was introduced by New Jersey Senators, because 
that state has always supportéd with state funds a program of 
physical rehabilitation in connection with its services of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Early in 1941, Representative John H. 
Tolan, of California, introduced a bill to make grants to the 
states for sheltered-work projects for the training and employ- 
ment of physically handicapped people. The grants, amounting to 
$3,050,000 a year, were to be administered by the Commissioner of 
Education; the projects were to be operated by the state depart- 
ments of education under plans approved by the Commissioner of 
Education.°® None of these bills was reported out of Committee; 
none evoked interest from rehabilitation officials as a group.* 
By February, 1941, the national defense program was well 
under way, and rehabilitation officials had seen developments in 
related fields moving rapidly forward while rehabilitation had 
gone quietly on as always except in so far as advantage could be 
taken of placement opportunities in defense industries, of emer- 


mie S. Congress, 8. 3279, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., February 
6, 1940. 

ay. 8, Congress, S. 818, 77th Cong., lst Sess., February 
10, 1941. 


Sy, S. Congress, H. R. 2100, 77th Cong., lst Sess., Janu- 
ary 15, 1941. The same bill was again introduced in the 78th 


Congress as H. R. 789, January 7, 1943. 


4In June, 1941, Senator Robert R. Reynolds introduced a 
bill to place members of the armed forces with service-connected 
disabilities on the same footing as civil employees of the United 
States under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Such persons 
were not, of course, ineligible, but neither were the states re- 
quired to provide for them. U. S. Congress, 8S. 1711, 77th Cong., 
lst Sess., June 30, 1941. 
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gency training programs for defense workers, and of other special 
programs and facilities. At that time, the Board of Directors of 
the National Rehabilitation Association proposed the securing of 
a supplementary federal appropriation of $25,000,000, without 
matching requirements, for expansion of the program. The board 
also went on record as in favor of requiring selection of state 
rehabilitation personnel through the merit system.+ Three months 
later, the Rehabilitation Association at its national convention © 
resolved "to stand ready to assume all additional duties and ob- 
ligations involved in the occupational adjustment of the physi- 
cally disabled in the National Defense Program. "” Since no plan 
for the proposed expansion was reported, it would seem that the 
state rehabilitation officials really stood ready only to co-oper- 
ate in spending federal funds under federally developed plans. 

Its attempt to obtain additional federal funds having 
been unsuccessful, the association next moved to secure amendment 
of the National Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and a bill embody- 
ing the association's legislative program was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on October 23, 1941, by Congressman 
Graham A. Barden, of North Carolina.© Although this bill never 
reached the point of hearings and soon became a dead-letter, the 
more important changes that it proposed to make are worth review- 
ing. 

The bill provided for enlarged federal support of voca- 
tional rehabilitation by authorizing an increase of $5,000,000 in 
the annual appropriation authorized and by revising the matching 
requirements so that the federal government would bear two-thirds, 

instead of one-half, of the cost. The cost of rehabilitation of 
‘federal employees and persons disabled in the armed forces was to 
be met entirely from federal funds, but the work was to be done 
by the co-operating state agencies. The purposes for which fed- 
eral funds might be used were to be broadened to include “any 
services necessary to the fitting of a physically disabled person 


liomer W. Nichols, "National Rehabilitation Association 
Surges On," National Rehabilitation News, VI (April, 1941), 14. 


“National Rehabilitation News, VI (June, 1941), 2. 


Pils: Congress, H. R. 5906, 77th Cong., lst Sess. 
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for a remunerative occupation" and_would thus clearly permit phy- 
sical restoration. 

The bill provided for strengthening federal administra- 
tion by authorizing the appropriation of additional funds for this 
purpose, by increasing the status of the federal agency, and by 
enlarging federal controls. Administration was to be removed from 
the Office of Education, and a Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration in charge of a director immediately responsible to the 
Federal Security Administrator was to be established in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The director, under the supervision of the 
Federal Security Administrator, was specifically authorized to es- 
tablish "minimum standards of efficiency," as well as necessary 
rules and regulations as before, and provision was made for re- 
quiring selection of state personnel under a merit system. 

Some changes were to be made with respect to state admin- 
istration of vocational rehabilitation. The state agency was to 
be the same--the state board of education or the state board for 
vocational education--but when concerned with its functions relat-— 
ing to vocational rehabilitation, the board was to be known as the 
state board for vocational rehabilitation. The board, moreover, 
was to be the "sole agency for administering, supervising, and 
controlling the State plan," and, conseauently, delegation of du- 
ties by the state legislature to another state agency, as in Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey, was no longer to be permitted. The state 
plan was required to provide for a full-time state director of vo- 
cational rehabilitation who was to serve as secretary of the board 
of vocational rehabilitation and who was to be "subject only to 
authority exercised by such board and its executive officer." 

The problem of securing for vocational rehabilitation in- 
creased administrative status in the states was thus proposed to 
be solved by a federally imposed condition. While federal con- 
trols to assure efficient and competent state administration of 
federal grants are basically sound and desirable, these conditions 
which were to be written into the law do not seem appropriate to 


lother personnel provided for in the state plan were also 
to devote their full-time to vocational rehabilitation. Members 
of the board were to select their own chairman, and no member of 
the board was to be employed in an administrative or supervisory 
position in vocational rehabilitation. 
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a federal grant-in-aid measure. The boards which had been re- 
sponsible for administering vocational rehabilitation and which 
had had such an undistinguished record were to be the "sole" agen- 
cies of administration. The change of name, perhaps, was expected 
to do more toward arousing interest in the program on the part of 
the members than twenty years of history had done. The recommen- 
dation made in 1938 by the Advisory Committee on Education that 
the states be permitted to choose the agency to administer voca- 
tional rehabilitation was completely ignored, and the bill, like 
Others that were to follow, left untouched the very heart of the 
administrative problem. 

Within a few days after the United States entered the war, 
the President directed the Federal Security Administrator to "ar- 
range for conference with officials of the several Federal estab- 
lishments having concern with both war and post-war planning," in 
order to give attention “to the development of a proper program 
for vocational rehabilitation." Accordingly, the Federal Security 
Administrator called such a meeting on December 22, 1941.+ The 
conference resulted in the appointment of a committee of six fed- 
eral officials to prepare and submit to the President for his ap- 
proval plans for the vocational rehabilitation program. Federal 
planning then began in earnest, but months of delay followed be- 
fore any tangible result was forthcoming.” 

In the spring of 1942 the Bureau of the Budget began to 
take a very active part in the federal planning and surveyed the 


lNew York Times, December 14, 1941, p. 47. Represented 
at the conference were the War and Navy Departments, the Veter- 
ans' Administration, the Public Health Service, the Department of 
Labor, the National Resources Planning Board, the United States 
Employees' Compensation Commission, the Labor Division of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, the Social Security Board, the Of- 
fice of Education, and other agencies. 


“In order to increase the federal funds for vocational 
rehabilitation, pending any decisive federal action, joint reso- 
lutions were introduced in Congress in May, 1942. These resolu- 
tions authorized the appropriation of $1,000,000 in federal funds 
to be distributed to the states in the fiscal year 1942-43 accord- 
ing to their respective needs without regard to the matching or 
allocation procedures required by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. These proposals were not acted upon. (U. S. Congress, H.J. 
Res. 312, 77th Cong., 2d Sess., introduced by Representative 
Graham A. Barden on May 11, 1942, and 8. J. Res. 149, by Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, on May 14, 1942.) 
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entire course of development of the federal—state co-operative 
program of vocational rehabilitation. Floyd W. Reeves, who had 
been chairman of the President's Advisory Committee on Education 
which had included vocational rehabilitation in its studies, and 
Leonard Outhwaite, who had formerly been concerned with problems 
of labor supply in the Office of Emergency Management, were in 
charge of the Budget Bureau's activities. This unusual interest 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the problem--the special project 
covered some eight months--stemmed, it was later said, from “the 
Director's particular interest in rehabilitation, because of the 
magnitude of the problem and the necessity for an over-all pro- 
gram." The federal agencies involved were at odds, and the bu- 
reau representatives sought to resolve the differences. 

Finally, in August, bills which came out of the federal 
planning were introduced in Congress by Senator Robert M. LaFol- 
lette and Representative Graham A. Barden.*~ The bills, providing 
for radical changes in the program, contained three titles: the -: 
first pertained to the rehabilitation of the war-disabled and to 
the rehabilitation of other disabled persons except for their 
training; the second amended or repealed existing legislation to 
restrict the co-operative program to provision of training only; 
and the third made special provision for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of the blind. The Federal Security Administrator was to 
administer the three titles. ‘ 

Vocational rehabilitation was redefined, under Title I, 
to mean “the rendering of a disabled individual fit to engage in 
a@ remunerative occupation and his placement in employment, in- 
cluding, where needed, physical restoration or repair, medical ex- 
amination and care, prosthetic and other devices, physical and oc- 
cupational therapy, training, placement in employment, and other 
appropriate services." All of these services, other than train- 
ing, were to be the direct responsibility of the Federal Security 


ly, S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th 

ong., lst Sess., February 2-12, 1943 (Washington, D. C., 1943), 
pp. 99-100. Statement of J. 0. Garber, Assistant Chief, Esti- 
mates Division, Bureau of the Budget. 


a ee Congress, 8. 2714 and H. R. 7484, 77th Cong., 2d 
Sess., August 13, 1942. 


ato 
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Administrator who was, however, authorized to delegate such re- 
sponsibility as he saw fit, except the making of regulations, to 
any public agency, whether federal, state, or local. Eligibility 
for rehabilitation services with the exception of training was to 
depend upon the financial need of the individual. 

The war-disabled were defined as veterans disabled in the 
armed forces or civilians whose disabilities resulted from war- 
connected injuries. They were to be certified by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to the state boards for vocational education 
for training entirely at federal expense under federal regula-- 
tions. The bills provided that if the services in any state were 
inadequate, the Federal Security Administrator might provide the 
facilities necessary for the rehabilitation training of the war- 
disabled. 3 

The Federal Security Administrator was given broad and 
comprehensive authority to enter into co-operative working ar— 
rangements with public agencies and private institutions, agen- 
cies, or individuals, and to compensate them for services ren- 
dered in the rehabilitation program. The administrator was also 
authorized to make arrangements to use the facilities of other 
federal departments and agencies. 

Title II provided for amendment of the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, designating it the "Cooperative Rehabilitation 
Training Act," and for repeal of the section of the Social Secu- 
rity Act applying to vocational rehabilitation and of the special 
legislation for the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
The federal grants for rehabilitation training made under Title 
II were to be available, on the same terms, to the states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. . 

The federal government was to bear two-thirds of the cost 
of training individuals who were not eligible for training under 
Title I and who were certified for training by the federal admin- 
istrator. All of the administrative costs of the state boards 
for vocational education were to be carried by the federal gov- 
ernment. In order to facilitate the operation of the state train- 
ing services, the Federal Security Administrator was authorized 
to furnish facilities and services on a cost basis to the state 
boards. 
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In general, the conditions of federal aid and the require- 
ments for state plans followed the terms of the National Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. The state board for vocational educa- 
tion was now to be the "sole" agency of administration. State 
plans were to provide for a merit system, instead of merely show- 
ing the qualifications of personnel. The administrator was re- 
quired to approve plans "if believed to be feasible and found to 
be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this Act and 
the rules, regulations, and standards established by him." The 
administrator was not to approve any plan which contained re- 
strictions that would result in substantially increasing the costs 
of training or seriously impair the effectiveness of its opera- 
tion. 

Title III of the bills provided for the establishment of 
a federal service for the vocational rehabilitation of the blind. 
The provisions applied to all blind persons, whether or not they 
were war-disabled. The Federal Security Administrator's author- 
ity under this title was similar to that given him under Title I, 
and the service included physical rehabilitation and placement 
and supervision in employment. 

The plan thus embraced a comprehensive program for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, for persons sustaining war-connected 
injuries, and for the civilian disabled. Except for the general 
authority of the administrator to establish co-operative working 
relations with other government agencies, no provision was made 
for the linking of the services provided by the rehabilitation 
agency to those provided by the Veterans' Administration to vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities. All but training was 
to be a federal service, and training for the war-disabled was to 
be at federal expense. The state agencies were to be little more 
than agents of the Federal Security Administrator to perform a 
very limited part of rehabilitation. Although the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator was given broad power to establish a very flex- 
ible program making full use of existing facilities, training was 
separately treated; and it is questionable that a fully unified 
approach to the disabled individual could be achieved under these 
circumstances. Certainly, the bills left room for much diffi- 
culty in offering the disabled person a continuous unified 3 
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ice from advisement to placement. 

Following introduction of these bills, further delays en- 
‘sued, but hearings had begun before subcommittees of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor and the House Committee on Edu- 
cation by early October. Opposition to the bills developed, and 
objections were heard from a number of different directions. 

The Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, took the position that, in the case of veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, the Veterans' Administration 
should be responsible for determining their eligibility for train- 
ing, for advisement as to training objectives, and for determining 
the suitability of training agencies. General Hines stated, how- 
ever, that he was in favor of utilizing to the full existing 
training facilities.© In testifying before other committees of 
the Senate and House on bills to establish a separate rehabilita- 
tion program for veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
General Hines stated that placing the responsibility for training 
in the Veterans' Administration, as these bills did, would be 
"sound" and in accordance with previous policy.® 

The major veterans' organizations were vehemently opposed 
to the LaFollette-Barden bills. They wanted all benefits for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities to be administered by 
the Veterans! Administration, and most particularly they seemed 
to be opposed to the administration of any service to veterans by 
the Federal Security Agency. As the bills made no specific pro- 
vision for close co-ordination of rehabilitation training with 
the medical care and other benefits that these disabled veterans 


sib ary Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Vocational Rehabilitation of War-Disabled 
Individuals, Hearings on 8. 2714, 7?th Cong., ed Sess., October 
9, 10 and November 13, 1942 (Washington, D. C., 1942); the hear- 
ings of the House committee were not printed. 


“Ipid., pp. 25-27. 


eis Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance, Veterans' Rehabilitation, Hearing on 8. 2814 and S. 2827, 
77th Cong., 2d Sess., October 9, 1942 (Washington, D. C., 1942), 
p. 10; House Committee on World War Veterans' Legislation, World 
War Veterans' Legislation, Hearings on H. R. 7661 and H. R. 7662, 
77th Cong., ed Sess., October 7, 1942 (Washington, D. C., 1942), 
pope Weis 
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would receive from the Veterans' Administration, the representa- 
tives of the veterans' organizations could recall, with much jus- 
tification, the confusion, conflicts, and delays which character- 
ized the administration of veterans' benefits and rehabilitation 
after the last war and before services to veterans were consoli- 
dated in the Veterans' Bureau. Accompanying these objections, 
there was the view that rehabilitation for veterans should not be 
tied in with a controversial measure. Chairman John E. Rankin, 
of the House Committee on World War Veterans' Legislation, put it 
very bluntly when he said: 


. . - . I do not want to make the World War veterans the con- 
mon carriers for the enormous appropriations that I can see 
in the distance for all the social uplifting that we will 
have and all the social and physical rehabilitation that may 
be undertaken. 


Opposition to the LaFollette~Barden bills also came from 
groups concerned with services to the blind. These groups were 
interested in keeping such programs in the specialized state 
agencies which had been established for the blind, and they were 
opposed to the establishment of a federal rehabilitation service, 
which might or might not work through state commissions for the 

blind. They sought amendment of the bills to provide grants to 
“state agencies for the blind.® 

Finally, the chief state school officers were opposed to 
the bills because they incorporated such a large measure of fed- 
eralization. While few state education departments had previously 
demonstrated very much interest in vocational rehabilitation, op- 


Ise above, pp. 27-29; see also, U. 8. Congress, Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, Veterans’ Rehabilita- 
tion, Hearing on S. 2814 and S. 2827, 77th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 
45-62. "Historical Statement of Certain Aspects of Administra- 
tion of Vocational Rehabilitation of Veterans of World War I in 
Pr pea to the Provisions of the Same to Veterans of World War 


eu. 5. Congress, House Committee on World War Veterans' 
Legislation, World War Veterans' Legislation, Hearings on H. R. 
7661.and H. R. 7662, 77th Cong., 2a Sess., p. 18. 

Aan S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Vocational Rehabilitation of War-Disabled 
Individuals, Hearings on 3S. 2714, esp. pp. 18-23; pp. 41-45 

Statement of Lawrence Q. Lewis, Executive Director, National So- 


ciety for the Blind); and pp. 51-54 (Statement of Robert B. Ir- 
win, Executive Director, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc.). 
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eration of a program that promised to be large and important was 
not to be lightly dismissed. Mr. Colin English, of Florida, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, appeared before the 
House subcommittee which held hearings on the bill and presented 
the opposition of the National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers.+ It might also be noted here that the United States Com- 
missioner of Education was conspicuously absent from the planning 
of the rehabilitation progran. 

The bills were advocated by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator and his Assistant Administrator, and by some of the state 
rehabilitation officials. The National Rehabilitation Associta- 
tion supported the LaFollette-Barden bills as they were intro- 
duced. Finally, support came from one veterans' group, the Regu- 
lar Veterans Association, composed of veterans of the Regular Es- 
tablishment.“ 

On October 9, 1942, on the same day that Senate hearings 
were commenced on the measure, President Roosevelt gave his qual- 
ified approval of the program proposed by the LaFollette-—Barden 
bill. The President sent a message to Congress which called for 
enactment of legislation to establish a comprehensive rehabilita-— 
tion program, “adequate to our present needs® and at the same 
time providing the experience and personnel with which "to meet 
such additional burdens as the war may bring." Pointing out that 
the present provisions were "inadequate," the President recom- 
mended that they "be strengthened and standardized" through es- 


these hearings were not printed, but see references to 
Mr. English's testimony in U. S. Congress, House Committee on Ed- 


ucation, Vocational Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hear- 
ing on H. R. 699, 78th Cong., lst Sess., pp. 29, 535. 


“the first vocational rehabilitation bill (H. R. 7379) 
for disabled soldiers and sailors had been introduced by Repre- 
sentative A. Leonard Allen on July 14, 1942, at the request of 
the Regular Veterans Association. This bill provided for reha- 
bilitation of veterans disabled in peace, as well as during this 
war, to be administered by such agency as the President might 
prescribe. The Regular Veterans Association was opposed to the 
bills supported by other veterans' groups "as dripping with dis- 
crimination" because they “ignored completely" peacetime veter- 
ans of the Regular Establishment. (U. &. Congress, Senate, Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education and Labor, Vocational Re- 
habilitation of War-—-Disabled Individuals, Hearings on 8. 2714, 
77th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 54-57. Statement of Jack Kyle, Na- 
tional Education Director, Regular Veterans Association. } 
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tablishment of a federal rehabilitation service but that federal- 
state co-operation be preserved in the field of training "where 
it has chiefly operated." 

The message called attention to the importance of estab- 
lishing one rehabilitation service for both veterans and others. 
Unlike the bills, the message took into account the need for 
close co-ordination of services to veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities, and the President suggested that "veterans, 
after receiving the benefits and services provided by the Veter- 
ans' Administration would be certified to the Rehabilitation 
Service for vocational rehabilitation whenever this is indi- 
catea."} 

The LaFollette-Barden bill was not reported out of com- 
mittee in either the Senate or the House. Nor was it cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which, as Representative Barden later 
remarked, was "flirting" with the bill, “but was not quite ready 
to embrace it."* Before the Seventy-seventh Congress expired, 
this bill had become a dead issue. Not only had determined op- 
position to the bill been revealed, but the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs were dis- 
agreed as to what their respective responsibilities should be. 
Federal planning necessarily had to be renewed through discussion 
and negotiation between the Federal Security Agency and the Vet- 
erans' Administration, with the Bureau of the Budget taking a 
prominent part in the proceedings and acting as mediator. 

Thus it was that one year after a conference of federal 
officials had been called, at the direction of the President, to 
plan "a proper program" of vocational rehabilitation, there was 
no bill before Congress on which the two federal officials most 
concerned could agree. For a long year during which man-power 
problems daily grew more critical and during which wounded sol- 
diers and sailors were returning, administrative officials had 
failed even to reach agreement as to major principles. 





J 


88 Congressional Record 8235 (preliminary printing; Oc- 
tober 9, 1942). 


ahs S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 


Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th 
Cong., lst Sess., p. 42. 
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The LaFollette-Barden bills were not, however, the only 
rehabilitation bills to be introduced in Congress following the 
declaration of war. Beginning in July, 1942, a number of other 
bills were introduced, and all but one of them provided for the 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors by the Veterans' 
Administration.+ 

The three major veterans' organizations, the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
together with the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and the 
chairman of the House Committee on World War Veterans! Legisla- 
tion, had collaborated on the framing of H. R. 7661 and a compan- 
cer vat os Be BE Rae 2827.” These bills provided for exclusive control 
by the Veterans' Administration of the vocational rehabilitation 
of veterans who sustained service-connected disabilities during 
the war. 

At the hearings which promptly followed their introduc- 
tion no opposition to the bills was expressed; representatives of 
the veterans' organizations came to endorse them and voice con- 
cern lest any veterans' service be established outside of the 
Veterans' Administration; and the Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs went as far as he could, probably, without clearance of the 
bills by the Bureau of the Budget, in signifying his approval of 
then. On October 8, the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation reported H. R. 7661 favorably, pointing out that the 
measure avoided "the complications, duplications, and impaired 
service to veterans" that existed immediately after the last war 


ly. 5. Congress, H. R. 7379 (July 14, 1942, by Rep. Allen, 
of La.), H. R. 7396 (July 16, by Rep. Gearhart), H. R. 7489 (Aug- 
ust 13, by Rep. Rogers, of Mass.), 8. 2814 (Sept. 30, by Sen. 
Walsh, and Clark of Mo.), H. R. 7618 (Sept. 30, by Rep. Rankin, 
of Miss.), S. 2827 (Oct. 6, by Sen. Walsh,: and Clark of Mo.), and 
H. R. 7661 and H. R. 7662 (Oct. 6, 1942, by Rep. Rankin, of Miss.), 
77th Cong., ed Sess. H. R. 7379 is the one exception noted, see 
above, n. 2, p. 343. 


2y, S. Congress, House Committee on World War Veterans' 


Legislation, World War Veterans' Legislation, Hearings on H. R. 
7661 and H. R. 7662, 77th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 21. 


Stbid., pp. 8-9, 14-23; U. 8. Congress, Senate, Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Finance, Veterans' Rehabilitation, 
Hearing on S. 2814 and S. 2827, 77th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 8-11, 
56-39, 64-65, 67. 
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and that.it was in accord with the’ principle and.policy of con- 
solidating veterans' affairs under the Veterans' Administration. 
The report also took note of the fact that the bill gave the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans' Affairs the authority to utilize exist- 
ing facilities, including those maintained by joint federal-state 
contribution.+ 

The Rankin bill (H. R. 7661) came up for consideration in 
the House on October 19, a day when many members were absent to 
campaign for the election then only two weeks distant. With no 
discussion whatever, the House of Representatives passed the bill 
by unanimous consent.” A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, to which the Rankin bill was then referred, had already 
held hearings on the identical Walsh-Clark bill (S. 2827), but the 
Committee on Finance did not report either bill to the Senate. 
Legislation for vocational rehabilitation--both for soldier and 
civilian--wag thus an item of unfinished business when the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress came to an end. 

A bill for a comprehensive program, which incorporated 
the compromises that had been effected between the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator and the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and 
other revisions and which had the endorsement of the administra- 
tion, was ready when the Seventy-eighth Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 6, 1945. This measure, the successor to the LaFollette- 
Barden bill of the Seventy-seventh Congress, was again introduced 
in the new Congress by Senator LaFollette and Congressman Barden.° 
Another rehabilitation bill of major importance was the one that 
had passed the House in October, 1942, which had the support of 
the veterans' organizations. This bill, revised only in one sec- 


ly, S. Congress, House Committee on World War Veterans' 
Legislation, Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans Disabled 
in the Present War, H. Report 2521, to accompany H. R. 7661, 77th 
Cong., 2d Sess., October 8, 1942, p. 2. 
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88 Congressional Record 8674-75 (preliminary printing; 
October 19, 1942). 


°U. S. Congress, H. R. 699 and S. 180, 78th Cong., lst 
Sess. S. 180 included a section not appearing in H. R. 699 which 


prohibited discrimination against beneficiaries in the administra- 
tion of the act because of their "sex, race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or membership or nonmembership in an industrial, 
fraternal, or private organization of any kind." 
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tion to provide increased training allowances to men with de- 
pendents, was also introduced in both the Senate and the House. 
The revised LaFollette-Barden bills showed that large 
concessions had been made with respect to the rehabilitation of 
veterans in order to retain at least a semblance of a comprehen- 
sive and unified rehabilitation program for both veterans and 
civilians. A conference had been held with representatives of 
the veterans' organizations, in the course of the extensive re-— 


1 


drafting process, in an unsuccessful attempt to remove their ob- 
jections.* Graham A. Barden, chairman of the House Committee on 
Education, asserted that the bill had been long delayed by the 
"fight" he and a few others had made "to retain in the States 
every vestize of authority that I thought should be held there 
and that could be handled by those States."° The bills did not 
represent major concessions to advocates of states' rights, but 
they did include some modifications. 

Among the stated purposes of the LaFollette-Barden bill, 
second edition, was the integration of rehabilitation training 
with other veterans' benefits by making the determination of eli- 
gibility for training and the provision of training "a responsi- 


bility primarily of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs." On 


the other hand, another purpose stated in the bill was "to avoid 


ly. 3. Congress, H. R. 739 (Jan. 6, 1943, by Rep. Van 
Zandt), H. R. 801 (Jan. 7, by Rep. Rankin), S. 786 (Feb. 25, by 
Sen. Walsh, and Clark of Haak and H. R. 2114 (Mar. 8, by Rep. 
Angell), 78th Cong., 1st Sess. 9. 187 (Jan. 7, by Sen. Walsh), 
identical with S. 2814, 77th Cong., 2d Sess., was a longer ver- 
sion of essentially the same bill. A bill sponsored by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, introduced by several members of Con- 
gress, differed mainly in that all veterans with service-—con- 
nected disabilities--not only veterans of this war as in the 
other bills--were entitled to vocational rehabilitation from the 
Veterans' Administration, but it also contained other distinctive 
provisions: U. 8S. Congress, H. R. 1189 (Jan. 14, by Rep. Rogers, 
of Mass.), H. R. 1402 (Jan. 21, by Rep. Sparkman}, H. R. 1458 
(Jan. 22, by Rep. Cannon, of Fla.), 8. 622 (Feb. 1, by Sen. Walsh, 
and Clark of Mo.), H. R. 1706 (Feb. 4, by Rep. Lesinski), and 8. 
668 (Feb. 8, by Sen. Bilbo), 78th Cong., 1st Sess. 


ey. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th 
Cong., lst Sess., pp. 11-12. 


PToide. yp. 87. 
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unnecessary expense and duplication of services, facilities, and 
personnel, by providing for cooperative utilization of all appro- 
priate facilities and personnel." 

Under Title I, veterans of the present war with service- 
connected disabilities, if in need of it, were to receive train- 
ing and other rehabilitation services prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans! Affairs. During training and for two months 
after its completion, the veteran was to be entitled to receive 
an increased pension. 

Title II applied to the program to be administered by the 
Federal Security Administrator. Provision was made for rehabili- 
tation services entirely at federal expense for persons disabled 
in civilian defense activities or maritime service, a more nar- 
rowly defined group than the "war-disabled" of the earlier bills. 
As before, all rehabilitation services for other civilians, ex- 
cept training, were to be a direct federal responsibility. The 
same definition of rehabilitation was used, and, in addition, the 
administrator was authorized to pay living allowances to persons 
in training, a service for which no specific provision was made 
in the earlier bills. A much better drafted provision relating 
to financial need was also used. 

Title III amended the National Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, and was entitled "Cooperative Plans for Rehabilitation 
Training." Again, the state boards for vocational education were 
to be the sole agencies for administration of the plans, but 
state commissions for the blind or other agencies which provided 
services to the adult blind were to administer rehabilitation 
training for the blind. State plans were no longer to be re- 
quired to be submitted annually, but they were to "provide for 
compliance with such rules, regulations, and standards as the Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time establish." State vlans were 


Iphe earlier bills provided that eligibility for training 
was not to be based upon financial need but that other services 
were to be offered only after determination of such need. This 
might possibly be taken to relate to case-work and placement 
services. The redrafted provision restricted only the offering 
of physical restoration or repair, medical care, prosthetic or 
Other devices, and training allowances to persons whose need for 
financial assistance had been determined. 
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also required to provide that training would "be made available 
only to such individuals or classes of individuals as shall be 
certified by the Administrator." 

Plans were to be approved by the administrator if be- 
lieved to be feasible and if they fulfilled the statutory require- 
ments, except plans containing restrictions with respect to ex- 
penditures of funds that would substantially increase costs or 
impair effectiveness. New safeguards for the states were intro- 
duced with respect to withholding of federal funds. State boards 
were to receive reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing, 
and the basis for withholding was defined more clearly. 

As before, the states were to be paid the entire cost of 
training disabled veterans and certain war-disabled civilians, 
two-thirds of the cost of training other disabled civilians cer- 
tified for training by the administrator, and all of the cost of 
“proper and efficient operation of the plan." A new provision 
for variable grants was introduced. If the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator found that any state was unable to bear its share of 
the cost of training, increased grants were to be made "in ac- 
cordance with schedules of participation based on comparative 
State per capita incomes established in regulations promulgated 
by him." 

Title IV applied to administration both by the Federal 
Security Administrator and by the Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs. Both officials were given comprehensive authority to make 
use of other units of their agencies; to enter into co-operative 
agreements with other agencies, both public and private, for nec- 
essary services and use of facilities; to make or have made stud- 
jes or investigations; to make use of consultants; and to train 
personnel. Both administrators were authorized to establish reg- 
ulations and to delegate any of their powers and duties, except 
the making of regulations, to any public official or agency, 
whether federal, state, or local. Provision was made for use of 
state training programs by both administrators "as far as prac- 
ticable." The bills differed from the earlier bills in that spe- 
cific provision was made for the establishment in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency of a Rehabilitation Service under the management of 
a Director of Rehabilitation. 

Title IV also included special provisions regarding re- 
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strictions respecting training allowances and increased pensions, 
misconduct of trainees, and adjustment of allowances and pensions 
of persons in employment training who received remuneration from 
the employer. Compensation was provided in the case of persons 
receiving additional disability or fatal injury in the course of 
their training or as a result of medical or surgical treatment 
provided under the act. 

The bills went so far in meeting the demands of the vet- 
erans' organizations for a separate service under the Veterans' 
Administration that they did little more than provide for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities and other disabled people 
in the same piece of legislation. Extensive co-operation between 
the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and the Federal Security 
Administrator was "authorized," but, in essence, all that was re- 
quired of them was that both should utilize the training provided 
under the federal-state program “as far as practicable." Even 
this requirement, which was nothing more than a mild and polite 
suggestion, was proposed to be deleted by amendments brought in 
to the committees considering the bills by the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs. These amendments, designed to clarify respon- 
sibility and separate further the two programs, were reported by 
General Hines to have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

With these relatively unimportant amendments, General 
Hines was able to state at the hearings that the bills were “ex- 
actly the same in effect" as the bill supported by the major vet- 
erans' organizations.* The representatives of the veterans' or- 
ganizations, however, while granting that from their point of 


ly, S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons, Hearing on S. 180, 78th Conge., lst Sess., January 23, 1943 
(Washington, D. C., 1943), pp. 13-14; U. 8. Congress, House Com- 
mittee on Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Education and 
cet ene, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th Cong., lst Sess., pp. 12- 
Hs 


2 , 

Ibid., p. 15. See also a similar statement made by Gen- 
eral Hines before another committee considering the separate bills 
for veterans: U. 8. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on Veterans' 
Legislation of the Committee on Finance, Veterans' Legislation, 
Hearings on S. 786, S. 740, and 8. 230, 78th Cong., lst Sess., 
February 25 and March 1, 1943 (Washington, D. C., 1943), p. 17. 
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view the bills were greatly improved as compared with the earlier 
bills, remained unalterably opposed to the LaFollette-Barden 
bills. They wanted a physically separate piece of legislation 

for the rehabilitation of veterans with service-connected disa- 
bilities. If the programs were really to be separately adminis-— 
tered, they asked, why should the legislation not also be sepa- 
rate. While the spokesmen for the veterans' organizations gener- 
ally avoided discussion of the provisions for civilians and veter- 
ans with non-service-connected disabilities, they frequently re- 
ferred to the controversial nature of this legislation. Saying 
that members of Congress were beginning to raise questions, one 

of them asked, by indirection, "Is this an extension of the so- 
cial program of the New Deal and are they trying to cram down our 
throats something in the name of the veterans?"*+ Furthermore, 

the veterans' representatives were violently opposed to the Com- 
mittee on Education of the House and the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate having anything to do with veterans' leg- 
islation, a view that was also shared by the chairmen and probably 
a majority of the members of the House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans' Legislation and the Subcommittee on Veterans' Legislation 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, the committees which handle 
veterans' legislation. 

Since the revised LaFollette-—Barden bills provided for 
elimination of the federal program for the blind and for federal 
grants to existing state agencies for the blind, the bills were 
satisfactory to those who had raised objections to such a federal 
service. Representatives of organizations having particular con- 
cern for the blind appeared at the hearings to endorse the new 


pills.” 


The bills embodied few concessions to "states' conscious- 
ness" with respect to state rehabilitation programs. With all 
services but training to be federalized and with training so ex- 


wie 8. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th 
Cong., lst Sess., p. 182. 


“Tpid., pp. 25-31, 62-64, 93-95, 108-12, 167-74; U. 8. 
Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, Hearing on 
S. 180, 78th Cong., lst Sess., p. 58. 
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tensively financed and controlled by the federal government, the 
program proposed by these LaFollette-Barden bills, like that of 
the earlier ones, can hardly be considered as a continuation of 
the grant-in-aid program. Although provision was made for the 
delegation of functions by the federal administrator and for a 
flexibly administered scheme, rehabilitation was to be essentially 
a federal service, with concessions to the states in the matter of 
training that could only prove complicating in the achievement of 
a unified and effective service to the individual. The proposal 
appears to have possessed no advantages over complete federaliza- 
tion except for the possible avoidance of opposition. If the 
grant-in-aid program of rehabilitation, which is to be distin- 
guished from rehabilitation training, could not be expanded and 
invigorated to the extent demanded by the national emergency, 
nothing was to be gained by making a pretense of continuing it by 
introducing a complicating divorce in the rehabilitation process. 
No outspoken opposition to the extent of federalization 
of rehabilitation services was voiced by witnesses at the hearings, 
but some of the committee members, especially in the House, ex- 
pressed apprehension regarding enlarged federal payrolls and "bu- 
reaucratic" control. The clause providing that state plans pro- 
vide that only those individuals or classes of individuals certi- 
fied by the Federal Security Administrator be trained by the 
states was roundly condemned. Representatives of both the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the Bureau of the Budget conceded that 
the phrasing was unfortunate and did not accurately express the 
intention of the framers of the bill. It was generally agreed 
that certification of individual trainees would not be workable. 
The question of state administration of vocational reha- 
bilitation was hardly considered, except as it related to New 
Jersey. The Assistant Director of the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission appeared to protest against the state board for voca- 
tional education necessarily being the "sole" agency of adminis-— 
tration,” and a New Jersey member of the committee also questioned 


aie te Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training, Hearing on H. R. 699, 78th 
Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 53-54, 101, [4843. 


“Ibia., pp. 88-92. 
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this phrasing.? The federal official in charge of administering 
the program stated that if the state were to choose the adminis- 
trative agency, “you might have 48 different State agencies want- 
ing to run this program. "© Since state choice of the administra- 
tive agency has not proved to be unworkable in the administration 
of other federal grants the real objection may be indicated by 
the later statement: "I feel that an educational department is 
better equipped to run an educational program. "© The question as 
to whether or not vocational rehabilitation is really an educa- 
tional program was not explored, nor was the proposed removal of 
federal administration of the enlarged program from the Office of 
Education questioned on that basis. 

The hearings brought out little that was new. The urgency 
of the situation and the immediate need for an expanded rehabili- 
tation program was a matter of universal agreement. The general 
tenor of the hearings suggested, however, that the committees 
would not report the bills without amendment. Up to this point 
the bills had largely been the work of administration officials, 
now Congress was to take over the planning. 

On February 15, 1943, the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor reported the LaFollette bill (8S. 180) in amended form.* 
The major change made by the committee was the reinstatement of 
federal grants for state programs of vocational rehabilitation, 
as distinguished from rehabilitation training; state plans were 
required to provide for training and permitted to include such 
other rehabilitation service as the state desired to offer. Sub- 
stantially the same federal controls over state plans were re- 
tained, except that the provision for certification by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator was eliminated, and there was substi- 
tuted the provision that individuals accepted for service meet 
eligibility requirements established by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. In states where rehabilitation services proved to 
be inadequate, the federal administrator was authorized to pro- 
vide directly any necessary services except training. 

The federal government was to bear all of the expenses of 


tthids) pp, S860, ..“Ibid-, p. 89... “Ibids, p: 60: 


4y. 8. Congress, 3. 180 [Report No. 53], 78th Cong., let 
Sess. (February 15, 1943). 
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the states in rehabilitating disabled veterans and war-disabled 
civilians. Again, all of the administrative expenses of state 
boards for vocational education were to be met from federal funds. 
The states were also to be reimbursed in full for rehabilitation 
services other than training provided by them. Finally, the fed- 
eral government was to pay two-thirds of the costs of training, 
and the provision for variable grants was retained in modified 
form for the duration of the war and six months thereafter. 

There were other amendments, but none of them was of ma- 
jor importance. The provisions regarding veterans with service- 
connected disabilities were substantially unaltered. 

The LaFollette bill went to the floor of the Senate on 
March 5. Senator LaFollette had hardly begun his explanation of 
the bill when Senator Bennett C. Clark, of Missouri, raised the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Education and 
Labor over the bill both with respect to the provisions for vet- 
erans and for war-—disabled civilians.+ Opposition to other parts 
of the bill was soon apparent, especially from Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, who questioned the extent of control in the hands 
of the federal administrator and expressed the roe Te of of- 
fering an amendment in the nature of a substitute bill, which he 
later aia.° 

Before Senator LaFollette had completed his explanation 
of the bill, and when discussion again turned to the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans, Senator Clark stated that a great deal 
of opposition might be avoided if Senator LaFollette were willing 
to do what the House Committee on Education had done in executive 
session the previous day, namely, eliminate from the bill the 
provisions for the training of veterans by the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs. This was the course Senator LaFollette in- 
tended to take because the action of the House Committee had made 
it evident that any inclusive. bill passed by the Senate would not 
be agreed to by the House of Representatives. 


1g9 Congressional Record 1655 (preliminary printing; 
March 5, 1943). 
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Senator LaFollette therefore obtained unanimous consent 
to consider an amendment in the nature of a substitute bill. This 
unusual procedure, dictated by the House Committee's action, was 
adopted by Senator LaFollette after conferring with other members 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor but without a meet- 
ing of the committee. Senator LaFollette explained that he had 
proceedec thus to avoid the necessity of adopting a large number 
of technical amendments to eliminate references to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans' Affairs.? The substitute bill referred to the 
Administrator of Veterans' Affairs only to provide that in admin- 
istering laws relating to the training of disabled veterans, that 
official should, "as far as practicable, utilize training provided 
under State plans for vocational rehabilitation, in cases in which 
in his judgment satisfactory training can be provided under such 
plans" and to authorize him, “pursuant to agreement with the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, to utilize the facilities and serv- 
ices of the Federal Security Agency" in doing Boer 

The Senate did not proceed very far, however, in its con- 
sideration of Senator LaFollette's substitute bill. Senator Clark 
moved that the Senate turn its attention to 8S. 786, the bill fa- 
vored by the veterans' organizations, which had been reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Finance three days earlier. Senator 
Clark stated the only issue to be whether or not “rehabilitation 
of the veterans of this war should be mixed up and intermeddled ' 
with the question of civilian rehabilitation," with the incidental 
issues of the proper administrative agency and of committee Ju- 
risdiction.® Senator LaFollette defended the attempt to work out 
a comprehensive program, and he took occasion to say that he of- 
fered the substitute bill only because of the House action and 
not because of the opposition of the veterans’ organizations.* 

The Senate agreed to consider the Walsh-Clark bill, S. 
786, and shortly thereafter passed the bill unanimously. Senator 
LeFollette proposed an amendment, which was not adopted, to re- 
quire the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs to utilize training 
provided under state plans for rehabilitation of civilians, when 
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satisfactory training could be secured. This was the same as the 
provision, already discussed, that appeared in his substitute 
pil1.+ 

The Walsh-Clark bill had clear sailing in the House. The 
Committee on World War Veterans' Legislation, which had reported 
the companion Rankin bill favorably early in February, © reported 
3. 786 without delay.° On March 15, the bill reached the House 
floor and was promptly passed by unanimous consent. The bill 
became law on March 24, 1943, when signed by the President.” 

Solution of the pressing national problem of providing 
for an expanded and more effective program of vocational rehabil- 
itation for civilians seemed to be no nearer solution. As the 
spring passed, state legislatures were adjourning, and most of 
them would not meet again until 1945. No federal plan contingent 
upon state action could become effective with the speed demanded 
by the times. 

Senator LaFollette had introduced his substitute bill 
under a new number on the same day that the Senate passed the vet-— 
eran rehabilitation bills? A few days later he secured recommit-— 
ment of 8. 180 and pending amendments to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor.” The first action, however, came from the 
House Committee on Education. 

On April 19, Representative Barden introduced a committee 


q which was reported to the House on May 7, 1943. In report- 


bill 
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ing the bill the Committee on Education took pains to point out 
that the measure was "truly a committee bill," the result of study 
and consideration of the earlier bills introduced by its chairman, 
the hearings, and, finally, extended executive sessions which cov- 
ered a period of three months. It 1s widely known that there was 
no unanimity of opinion among the members of the committee when 
they began their consideration of rehabilitation legislation 
shortly after the new Congress convened; indeed, the hearings on 
H. R. 699 revealed wide differences of opinions. After repeated 
sessions, however, and detailed consideration, a bill was evolved 
that was unanimously reported by the committee. 

‘In the words of the committee, this bill, the fourth of 
the Barden bills, proposed “no fundamental change in the princi- 
ples or objectives" of the program and sought “to strengthen and 
extend the present structure, rather than raze it and build anew." 
The committee, therefore, drafted a bill to remedy three major in- 
adequacies which it found in the federal legislation. These were, 
first, the lack of specific provision for physical restoration; 
second, the inadequacies of services for the blind; and, third, 
the limitation of federal grants by a stated maximum and their al- 
lotment according to population. Federal authority and control 
was curtailed, not extended by the terms of the bill, the commit- 
tee pointed out, but its report did state that the changes did 
"not exclude any authority which has been exercised to date. "= 

While the bill incorporated a number of distinctly new 
provisions, it was built upon the earlier bills, and resembled 
most closely the last bill introduced by Senator LaFollette.® The 
Barden bill (H. R. 2536) represented another steo away from a fed- 
eralized service. No special federal responsibility for the re- 
habilitation of war-disabled civilians was to be assumed. As in 
the last LaFollette bill (S. 838), states submitting plans were 


ai. S. Congress, House Committee on Education, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943, H. Report 426, to accom- 
pany H. R. 2556, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., May 7, 1943, pp. 1-2. 
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sion for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans with service- 
connected disabilities was not inoluded. See above, pp. 554-55. 
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required to offer training and permitted to offer other services; 
unlike the LaFollette bill, however, no provision was made for 
the direct federal extension of any rehabilitation services in 
states where services other than training were inadequate. 

As in some of the earlier bills, state plans were re- 
quired to be submitted and approved only once and not annually 
as under the existing law. The requirements respecting state 
plans were, in the main, similar to the requirements of the La- 
Follette bill, except that pravision for a merit system for the 
selection of state rehabilitation personnel was dropped. In its 
stead was substituted the requirement that state plans include 
"“ynrovisions as to the qualification of personnel for appointment 
in administering the plan as are necessary to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards." This proposal to have 
"Dersonnel standards" without a merit system was evolved by Rep- 
resentative Charles W. Vursell, an Illinois Republican and mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the proposal came from Illinois, for the rehabilita- 
tion law of that state includes a provision specifically except-— 
ing rehabilitation personnel from the state civil service is,” 
with the results that might be expected. 

The provisions relating to state plans were more detailed 
than in the existing law, and the committee stressed the fact 
that they represented a spelling out of federal authority and f 
protection of states' rights. The existing law was described by 
Representative Barden as “a rather wide open proposition" under 
which "not even a small percentage of the power" was used by the 
federal administration.” 

The bill provided federal grants to cover the entire cost 
of administration of the plan, including expenditures for guid- 
ance and placement of disabled persons; half the cost of train- 
ing disabled persons; and, for persons found to be financially 
unable to provide them for themselves and not eligible for a sim- 
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jlar benefit, half the cost of certain specified rehabilitation 

services. The services specified included medical examination; 

prosthetic devices; maintenance during training; and certain de- 
fined and limited physical restoration services. 

The provision for variable grants included in some of the 
earlier bills was dropped, and the fourth Barden bill met one of 
the major inadequacies found by the Committee on Education, the 
limitation of federal funds, by making two changes in existing 
law. The first removed the fixed maximum for the grants and mod- 
ified the allocation procedures so that the federal government 


would bear a fixed proportion of the costs, as already noted. 


Emergency needs were met, however, by authorizing the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, when he found any state “to have substan- 
tially exhausted its funds available for" rehabilitation serv- 
ices, to increase the federal grants to such a state during the 
two-year period ending June 30, 1945. 

The bill went to the House floor on June 10, 1943, and, 
while there was no general opposition to the measure, the temper 
of the Congress and its attitude toward the executive branch was 
evident in the discussion of the bill. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican members of the Committee on Education laid great stress 
on the limitations of federal power incorporated in the bill, and 
at times their arguments appeared to suggest that the "states' 
rights" features of the bill represented its major virtue. The 
national character of the problems the bill proposed to meet was 
not neglected, however, and the member of the committee who per- 
haps displayed the greatest apprehension of "bureaucracy" de- 
scribed the measure as a "Federal bill from the standpoint of re- 
sponsibility but not a Federal bill as it pertains toa control." 

Vocational rehabilitation in principle and in practice 
received general endorsements from a number of Congressmen. As 
always, Daniel A. Reed, of New York, arose to reaffirm his long 
and able support for this service to disabled people. Manpower 
problems and needs figured in the discussion. 

Federal administration of the grants for vocational reha- 
bilitation received high and repeated praise from the committee 
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members. The basis for this commendation appeared to be twofold: 
first, the fact that the authority and control vested in the fed- 
eral administrators had never been used; second, the fact that 
the grants had been administered by a-staff of twenty-two persons. 
Again and again, the small size of the federal staff was referred 
to as if a matter of intrinsic merit. The fact that the limited 
staff had never been able to give the state services the consul- 
tation, supervision, and advisory assistance that state adminis- 
trators themselves had wanted received no attention, nor did the 
fact that staff and funds had never been adequate to develop the 
research and informational services necessary to the best develop- 
ment of the program. 

Real controversy developed over two references in the bill 
to disabled soldiers with service-connected disabilities. One re- 
quired that state plans provide that services under the plan be 
available to disabled veterans; the other made possible paying 
the states through the Federal Security Administrator for voca- 
tional rehsbilitation services rendered to disabled veterans by 
the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs. This would make possible 
a simplification of the fiscal relationships between the state 
boards and the federal government by making all payments for reha- 
bilitation through the agency handling the grants. Chairman John 
E. Rankin and members of the Committee on World War Veterans' Leg- 
islation asserted that the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and 
the veterans' organizations were opposed to these provisions. 
Members of the Committee on Education insisted that no such oppo- 
sition had been expressed to them and that the provisions were de- 
signed to assist the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs by requir- 
“ing the states to make their services available to disabled vet- 
erans as a condition for receiving grants. The debate was heated, 
but the controversy was not prolonged because Representative Bar- 
den, who had earlier said that the language in question helped 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act more than "it helps this bill," 
- suggested acceptance by unanimous consent of amendments offered 
by Representative Rankin to strike out the controversial clauses, 
and this was done. | 

Representative Earle D. Willey, of Delaware, offered an 
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amendment to provide for withholding of funds when it was found 
that in the administration of the plan there was “a denial of vo- 
cational rehabilitation on account of race, creed, or color." 
Representatives Barden, of North Carolina, and Rankin, of Miss- 
issippi, found themselves agreed in their opposition to this pro- 
posal which, according to the former, was unnecessary as no ques-. 
tion of discrimination had ever been raised, and, according to 
the latter, it would kill the bill. The amendment was rejected 
without a record vote. Gua 

Except for the Rankin amendments, technical amendments 
made necessary by them, and one amendment to correct a printer's 
error, no changes were made on the floor of the House. The bill 
was passed without a dissenting vote and sent to the Senate.° 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor, after having 
the bill under consideration for a week, reported it with amend- 
ments. * A number of the Senate amendments had to do with the 
scope of services to be included under the bill. The provision 
relating to medical examinations was changed s0 as not to be re- 
stricted to persons in financial need. The catalog of services 
that might be paid for was extended to include transportation, 
occupational licenses, and customary occupational tools and equip- 
ment, all of which had been available under the federal-state pro- 
gram. Finally, the provision of the bill which specifically 
stated that the state plans might be limited to training or to 
training and one or more other services was removed. 

The Senate Committee amended the bill to require the se- 
lection of state rehabilitation personnel under a merit system. 

Special provision for the war—disabled, limited to persons 
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in the maritime service and certain civilian defense activities, 
was again introduced. Persons injured in line of duty in these 
services were to be rehabilitated by the states at federal ex- 

. pense. 

Finally, the Senate Committee adopted a number of amend- 
ments to change the wording of the bill in order further to clar- 
ify and define the power and authority of the Federal Security 
Administrator. According to the House bill, for example, state 
plans were required to “provide fer compliance with such rules, 
regulations, and standards with respect to expenditures" of fed- 
eral and matching funds "as the Administrator may establish." As 
amended, however, the state plans themselves were to "provide 
such rules, regulations, and standards with respect to" such ex- 
penditures “as the Administrator may find reasonable and neces- 
sary." Once approved, therefore, the state would be required 
only to meet the rules and standards of its own plan. This change 
is one of the most important of a number of such amendments 
adopted by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill went to the floor of the Senate on June 22. Sen- 
ator Robert M. LaFollette, who had had so much to do with the 
earlier rehabilitation bills, undertook the explanation of the 
bill. No general opposition was expressed in the Senate, but 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg, of Michigan, had questions to ask 
which were based upon objections made to the bill by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Michigan. Four major objections 
were included in the letter of the superintendent which was read 
by Senator Vandenburg; all of them were based upon apprehensions 
concerning the extent of federal control over state programs of 
rehabilitation possible under the bill. 

In reply, Senator LaFollette stressed the safeguards in- 
corporated in the bill, and Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, a 
member of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, arose to 
state that he had made the same objections in committee and that 
all but one had been dealt with by the committee amendments. The 
one objection not met, which concerned federal payment for state 
administration, was of diminished importance because of the fur- 
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ther limitations placed on federal control and for that reason, 
Senator Taft explained, he had not persisted in his opposition. 

Senator LaFollette referred to the nation's manpower needs 
in the course of his remarks and also to the great increase in 
disabling accidents in industry. He emphasized that federal au- 
thority had been used sparingly and touched upon the fact that 
the law had been administered by twenty-two federal employees. 
Senator Taft was agreed that federal power had not been abused, 
but he took occasion to point out that rehabilitation grants had 
been administered by the Office of Education “which has always 
been very careful to preserve the rights of state boards of edu- 
cation," whereas he did "not have quite the same confidence that 
there would not be an attempt to abuse it" with administration 
placed in the hands of the Federal Security Administrator.© 

Senator Clark, of Missouri, made certain that there were 
no provisions in the bill that concerned veterans with service- 
connected disabilities.° Senator Brooks, of Illinois, asked en- 
lightenment as to what was meant by a "merit system for the se- 
lection of the employees."* The question of variable grants re- 
lated to the fiscal capacity of the different states was raised 
by Senator Pepper, of Florida.® The Senate heard a good deal re- 
garding Senator Taft's views on federal aid in general. 

Without a dissenting vote, the amendments were adopted 
and the bill was passed.®© The Senate then adopted a resolution 
to request a conference to resolve the differences between the 
House and Senate bills. The conferees reported on June 28, and 
their report was adopted by both houses on June 29, 1943. 

The conference report accepted the Senate amendments with 
the important exception of the provision for the selection of 
state personnel under a merit system. Two of the Senate amend- 
ments were rephrased.” 

The conference report was accepted without question by 
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the Senate, but in the House some dissatisfaction with it was ex- 
pressed. The major cause of controversy was the inclusion of 
"“war-disabled" civilians. The basis for objection to provision 
for their rehabilitation at federal expense was that they were no 
more entitled to special treatment than a defense-worker. 

The attack on the conference report was led by Represen- 
tative George A. Dondero, of Michigan, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education.? He had been one of the conferees, but he 
refused to sign the report because of the provision relating to 
the "war-disabled" which, he feared, might lead to an expansion 
of "Washington bureaucracy" and because of the removal of the 
specific provision that state plans need include only training.* 

Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, a Colorado Republican, 
also refused to sign the conference report because he opposed 
special provision for "war-disabled" civilians and other Senate 
amendments.” A third member of the House Committee on Education 
suggested sending the bill back to conference for further consid- 
eration with respect to requiring "“war-disabled" civilians to 
show financial need and to adopt safeguards against requiring all 
states to offer a complete rehabilitation progran. 

On the other hand, Representative Reed, of New York, ex- 
pressed the view that the bill had been improved by the Senate 
amendments.” Representative Barden, too, thought the bill inm- 
proved.°© 

Representative Barden explained that "the real fight" in 
the conference committee concerned the Senate amendment to require 


lrepresentative Dondero had been outspoken in his criti- 
cisms of the second LaFollett-Barden bill (H. R. 699) at the hear- 
ings in February and had expressed many apprehensions regarding 
bureaucracy. When this bill (H. R. 2536) had gone to the House 
floor, Representative Dondero had been a staunch proponent of the 
measure. It had been he, however, who had referred the objections 
of the Michigan Superintendent of Public Instruction to Senator 
Vandenburg so that "further safeguards" might be called to the at- 
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selection of personnel under a merit system which, according to 
Representative Barden, “would have put the control back in Wash- 
ington where we do not want it," while the House provision "kept 
in the States the right to run this program." The House con- 
ferees “stuck solidly" for modification and agreed to recede with 
respect to war-disabled civilians; again, according to Mr. Barden, 
"we have in the bill what we most wanted. + After the objections 
were made, the House adopted the conference report by unanimous 
consent. 

The President signed the bill on July 6, 1943, and at 
long last the consideration of rehabilitation legislation was 
ended, at least for a time. The long controversy saw abandonment 
of the objective of a unified vocational rehabilitation program 
for soldier and civilian alike and a swing away from an essen- 
tially federally operated and controlled program. In the end, 
Congress determined that the vocational rehabilitation program 
for civilians and veterans whose disabilities are not service- 
connected should be built upon the federal-state program that had 
evolved through the course of twenty-three years. The legislation 
is pretty thoroughly rewritten; the fundamentals of the program 
have been less drastically revised. 


Summary: Act of 1943 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943° 


place the forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico on 
exactly the same footing with respect to the federal grants, thus 
ending special treatment for Hawaii and extending the grants to 
Alaska for the first time. The District of Columbia continues to 
be separately treated. "Vocational rehabilitation" and "“voca- 
tional rehabilitation services" are defined in the law to mean 
“any services necessary to render a disabled individual fit to 
engage in a remunerative occupation." Money may be spent under 
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the terms of the act, however, only for a specific list of serv- 
ices. Under the old law the definition was quite as broad, and 
there was no list of services that might be provided although the 
services were limited by administrative interpretation. Adminis- 
tration of the grants is transferred from the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to the Federal Security Administrator. 

To qualify for federal aid, a state is required to have 
submitted and had approved by the administrator a state plan for 
vocational rehabilitation. To be approved, the plan must meet 
the following ten conditions laid down in the act: 

1. The plan must designate the state board for vocational 
education “as the sole agency for the administration, super- 
vision, and control of the State plan," except the vocational 
rehabilitation of the blind is required to be performed by 
agencies for the blind in states having a commission or other 
state agency authorized to provide rehabilitation services to 
the adult blind. Thus, the state board for vocational educa- 
tion is responsible for the total program, part of which may, 
however, be carried out by the state agency for the blind. 
The relationship involved would appear to be difficult and 
complicated. In any state already having a “rehabilitation 
commission," the state board for vocational education may 
delegate to such a commission, under an agreement approved 
by the federal administrator, all or part of the rehabilita- 
tion services included in the plan. | 

2. The plan is required to provide that the state treas-— 
urer or other official exercising similar functions be ap- 
pointed custodian of the federal funds. 

5. As under the old law, the plan is required to "show 
the pian, policies, and methods to be followed in carrying 
out the work under the State plan and in its administration 
and supervision." 

4. A new requirement for state plans to meet is that they 
"provide that vocational rehabilitation under the plan shall 
be made available only to classes of employable individuals 
defined by the Administrator." While this provision is new, 
the authority to make the requirement undoubtedly existed 
under the old law. 

5. State plans are required to “contain such provisions 
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as to the qualification of personnel for appointment in ad- 
ministering the plan as are necessary to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards." The duty of the ad- 
ministrator is restricted to the examination of the plan and 
does not extend to considerations with respect to any indi- 
vidual employed under the provisions incorporated in the ap- 
proved plan. This section clarifies and defines the author- 
ity of the administrator with respect to personnel; formerly 
the authority was vague. A merit system is not required; the 
provision makes it clear that Congress wants rehabilitation 
workers to be qualified to the degree set forth in the state 
plan, but that Congress is not ready to insist that the best 
qualified workers available be selected entirely on the basis 
of professional, and not political competence. 

6. In administrative areas other than those relating to 
the “establishment and maintenance of personnel standards," 
the state plan is required to provide for methods of adminis- 
tration that the administrator has found "to be necessary for 
the proper and efficient administration of the plan." 

7. The plan is required to provide for the submission of 
reports that may be required by the federal administrator. 

8. The’ plan must provide that federal and matching funds 
will not be used for land or buildings. This modifies the 
former provision by removing the prohibition on the use of 
federal funds for equipment. 

9. With respect to the expenditure of federal and match- 
ing funds under the law, the state plan is required to "pro- 
vide such rules, regulations, and standards with respect to 
expenditures ... .as the Administrator msy find reasonable 
and necessary, including (A) provisions designed to secure 
good conduct, regular attendance, and cooperation of trainees 
and reduction of allowance in the case of on-the-job train- 
ing; (B) maximum fees which may be paid for training and max- 
imum duration of training; (C) maximum schedules of fees for 
surgery, therapeutic treatment, hospitalization, and medical 
examination, and for prosthetic devices; and (D) maximum 
rates of compensation of personnel." This section, again, 
represents a definition of the authority of the federal ad- 
ministrator; but the defined authority has not been exercised 
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previously. The requirement that state plans include rules 
and regulations regarding clients in training, schedules of 
fees, and salary schedules are obviously desirable in so far 
as sound administrative practice is thereby stimulated iu the 
states. The law contains no specific provision relating to 
amendment or revision of the plans, however, and, in conse- 
quence, provides no assurance that the rules, regulations, 
and standards of the plans will be subjected to careful re- 
view and reconsideration when changing conditions or the emer- 
gence of new problems indicate the need for their modifica- 
tion. 

10. The final federal requirement is that the state plan 
provide that the services under the plan be available, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, to civil employees of the federal government dis- 
abled in the performance of duty and to the "“war-disabled" as 
defined elsewhere in the act. 

The Federal Security Administrator is required to approve 
any plan which he believes to be "feasible" and which fulfills 
the ten conditions already specified. The administrator “shall 
not," however, “approve any plan which he finds contains such re- 
strictions with respect to the expenditure of funds under such 
plan as would (1) substantially increase the costs of vocational 
rehabilitation in the State, or (2) seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of the State plan in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act." The old law authorized but did not require the federal ad- 
ministrator to approve plans believed to be feasible and meeting 
the conditions of the law. Here again is definition of federal 
authority: the administrator is allowed less discretion in the 
matter, but the specific requirement of disapproval if the plan 
would increase costs or impair effectiveness, if used in prac- 
tice, represents an extension of federal authority. 

The federal grants are to include, first of all, the nec- 
essary cost of the rehabilitation of the war-disabled. The war- 
disabled are defined in the law to include civilians disabled in 
certain civilian defense activities or maritime service. 

Second, federal funds are to meet one-half of the neces-— 
sary expenditures made under the plan for the training of dis- 
abled individuals and for medical examinations when necessary to 
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determine their eligibility for service or formulation of plans 
for their rehabilitation. With respect to the rehabilitation of 
the "war-disabled" and to training and medical examinations for 
all disabled persons, there is no reference in the law to the fi- 
nancial need of the individual. 

Third, federal funds are to be made available for meeting 
one-half of the necessary expenditures for certain specified re- 
habilitation services to individuals who are found to be finan- 
cially unable to meet the costs involved and not to be eligible 


"for any similar benefit by way of pension, compensation, or in- 


surance." These services include (1) corrective surgery or ther- 
apeutic treatment which will eliminate or substantially reduce 
within a "reasonable" length of time a static physical disability 
that constitutes a substantial handicap to employment; (2) neces- 
sary hospitalization, but not to exceed ninety days, in connec- 


_tion with medical or surgical care; (3) transportation, occupa- 


tional licenses, and customary occupational tools and equipment; 
(4) prosthetic devices essential to obtaining or retaining em- 
ployment; and (5) maintenance during training, including books 
and training materials. 

This list, including physical restoration, is more compre- 
hensive than the services previously paid for in part from fed- 
eral funds. It is unfortunate, however, that Congress saw fit to 
draw up such a specific list rather than to define more generally 
the services it desired to provide. That the omission of certain 
services was corrected by the Senate has already been noted; un- 
doubtedly other omissions will become apparent, for an attempt to 
list so specifically the possible needs of people, even though 
restricted to their preparation for and placement in employment, 
is bound to leave gaps. 

Fourth, the federal government undertakes to bear the 
full cost of the “proper and efficient administration of the 
plan," including the costs of extending the listed services and 
of guidance and placement of disabled individuals. This repre- 
sents a very real increase in federal aid for vocational rehabil- 
itation, because the costs of administration and supervision con- 
stitute a substantial part of the cost. 

During the two years ending June 50, 1945, further fed- 
eral aid may be extended. The Federal Security Administrator is 
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authorized to increase the federal share in the costs beyond the 
proportions stated in the law in the case of any state which has 
substantially exhausted its funds available for its rehabilita- 
tion program. No state may expect special treatment, for the in- 
creased aid must be extended under conditions prescribed in gen- 
eral regulations to be made by the Federal Security Administrator. 

As has been the case under the former law, federal grants . 
are to be paid in advance. The payments are to be determined on 
the basis of estimates of anticipated expenditures under the plan. 
Differences between the estimates and actual expenditures are to 
be adjusted in subsequent payments. Under this procedure, it is 
the responsibility of the administrator to certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the amounts to be paid to the states. 

The Federal Security Administrator is required to with- 
hold federal funds when, after giving the state board notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, he finds that in the operation of the 
rehabilitation program there is “a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision of the plan", or "to afford reasonable cooper- 
ation with other Federal and State agencies providing vocational 
rehabilitation or similar services.“ After making such a finding, 
the administrator is required to notify the state board that fur- 
ther payments will not be made until he is satisfied that the 
failure which required correction will no longer exist. 

In order to facilitate the operation of state plans, the 
Federal Security Administrator is authorized to furnish special 
facilities and services needed by two or more state boards for 
vocational education. The costs of establishing the facilities 
and furnishing the services are to be considered as expenditures 
under state plans and are to be paid for by deductions from the 
federal payments to the states in question. This provision, 
which may be of particular value to small states unable to estab- 
lish the facilities they may need, has no counterpart in the old 
law. 

. In carrying out his duties under the act, the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator is authorized to make rules and regulations 
to govern the administration of the law and to delegate his au- 
thority, except the making of rules and regulations, to any fed- 
eral official. The administrator may make studies and investiga- 
tions. Until July 1, 1945, the administrator is authorized to 
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conduct training courses, limited to six weeks duration, for per- 
sonnel employed in the program. As is usual, annual reports to 
Congress are required. | 

The Federal Security Administrator is given comprehensive 
authority to provide rehabilitation services to disabled persons 
residing in the District of Columbia. The administrator is au- 
thorized to utilize the facilities of his agency and to enter 
into agreements with other public and private agencies, persons, 
and institutions for the use of their facilities and to compen- 
sate them accordingly. 

Provision is made for keeping the National Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, as previously amended, and the plans and regu- 
lations approved and adopted under it, in effect for a period of 
ninety days after amendment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1943. Provision is also made to extend the bene- 
fits of the new legislation to states not able to comply fully 
with its terms, if they comply to the extent possible, until the 
states have had time to enact new legislation. 


In Retrospect 


Long before the attack on Pearl Harbor, the imperative 
need for an enlarged and improved national program of vocational 
rehabilitation had become apparent. Industry was calling for 
more workers, the army was taking increasing numbers of men, and, 
on the other hand, disabling accidents in industry were on the 
increase. A national emergency that demanded effective use of 
manpower resources was at hand; and the threat of war held impli- 
cations of heavy responsibilities for vocational rehabilitation. 

When war did come, however, the vocational rehabilitation 
program was completely unprepared to meet either its new respon- 
sibilities or its greater opportunities. Within a few days after 
the declaration of war, the President directed that a conference 
' of federal officials be called to plan for an enlarged and 
strengthened vocational rehabilitation program. Over a year was 
to elapse before an Administration-approved bill was before Con- 
gress. Then Congress discarded the proposals of the Administra- 
tion and took over the initiative in planning the new progran. 

In the meantime, the state rehabilitation officials de- 
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veloped no plan for revamping the service to meet the emergency 
although they had an organization, the National Rehabilitation 
Association, through which to act. The Office of Education and 
the administrators in the co-operating states proposed no plan 
for an expanded and adequate program although there was an offi- 
cially recognized body, the States Vocational Rehabilitation 
Council, that appears to have been established for just such a 
purpose. The States Vocational Rehabilitation Council did not 
even meet during the critical period; the National Rehabilitation 
Association followed the lead of the Administration and made no 
independent proposals. It must be concluded that the federal- 
state vocational rehabilitation program had not developed within 
itself the leadership and initiative so greatly needed. 

The federal planning was centered largely in the Bureau 
of the Budget. The first proposal that came out of the federal 
planning was for a federalized service in all respects but train- 
ing which was to be continued as a co-operative federal-state 
program. Perhaps the needs of the national emergency could have 
been met most quickly and effectively by the development of a fed- 
eral service. The plan to deal separately with training, an in- 
tegral and most important part of the rehabilitation process, ap- 
pears, however, to have been a most unsatisfactory attempt at 
compromise. 

The controversy over the rehabilitation of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities can be boiled down to the question 
of whether it is a better plan to attempt to unify in so far as 
possible the rehabilitative services for veterans from the time 
of their disablement until they are placed in employment or to 
avoid the establishment of duplicating vocational services and 
provide administratively unified services of guidance, training, 
and placement to veterans and civilians alike. Compelling argu- 
ments can be advanced on both sides. On the one hand, it is a 
"first principle" that vocational rehabilitation should be a uni- 
fied, continuous service, and, therefore, the strictly vocational 
services for veterans with service-connected disabilities shoulda 
be administered by the agency charged with offering them medical 
care and compensation. On the other hand, veterans with service- 
connected disabilities need the same services as do civilians and 
veterans who cannot show the service-connection of their disabili- 
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ties, and, therefore it is wasteful to provide duplicating serv- 
ices which are expensive not only in financial cost but also in 
trained and experienced administrative and supervisory personnel. 
It was this second alternative that was first proposed by those 
who were responsible for federal planning of the rehabilitation 
program to meet the emergency; it was the first alternative that 
Congress chose to adopt. 

Statement of the controversy in these terms, however, neg- 
lects questions of interests and pressures. Congress in the end 
appeared to decide the question not by weighing the arguments on 
both sides and determining what would be best for the veterans of 
this war and for the country as a whole but by giving heed only 
to the demands of veterans' organizations. It would seem not in- 
possible to have formulated a plan under which the rehabilitation 
of veterans would be closely linked to their physical rehabilita- 
tion and compensation and at the same time, probably through the 
sharing of personnel and facilities, reducing to a minimum dupli- 
cating advisory and supervisory services. 

Some months after providing for the rehabilitation of vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities, Congress passed the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943. The federal- 
state program is to be continued without fundamental change, and, 
therefore, it is of value to consider some of the major factors 
in the development of the program over a period of twenty-three 
years. 

The co-operative vocational rehabilitation program has 
been a small and neglected public service. For many years its 
very existence as a national program was on a precarious and tenm- 
porary basis. Its weaknesses and limitations have been many: 
some of them appear to have been self-generated; others have been 
imposed by circumstances outside the program. Not the least of 
these has been the difficulty of securing the opportunity to den- 
onstrate its effectiveness because of the many obstacles and prej- 
udices that have blocked the way of physically handicapped people 
in obtaining jobs. Nevertheress, the service has in spite of lin- 
“4tations and shortcomings succeedea in making a convincing demon- 
stration of the fact that disabled people can make good workers. 

The weaknesses of the co-operative program are found at 
both its ends, federal and state. The causes and reasons that 
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lie behind them are not easy to disentangle, for one may rein- 
force the other and the two may result in a third difficulty. 

Strong federal leadership failed to develop in twenty- 
odd years of the program. For twenty years federal policy re- 
stricted the services for which federal funds could be used in a 
way that could not but hamper the development even of an adequate 
training program--by refusal to permit the funds to be used for 
maintenance of persons in training--and, although federal poli- 
cies were greatly liberalized in 1940, the program remained a 
partial one with physical restoration not included. The federal 
restrictions established a pattern for the states to follow. Fed- 
eral leadership never appears to have been directed toward stim- 
ulating the state rehabilitation agencies to move to secure pas- 
sage of the state laws and state appropriations to remedy this 
limitation. 

The federal service has been greatly handicapped by its 
administrative position. The Federal Board for Vocational Educa-— 
tion was primarily interested in vocational education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation occupied an administrative position compa- 
rable to that enjoyed by the specialized branches of vocational 
education, although it was by its very nature an entirely dis- 
tinct type of service. When the Federal Board became only an ad- 
visory board, the position of vocational rehabilitation was fur- 
ther weakened. The Commissioner of Education had no vital inter- 
est in the program. Removal of administration from the Office of 
Education and its placement directly under the Federal Security 
Administrator may now solve this particular problem. 

Congress did not make appropriations adequate for the de- 
velopment of a federal agency equipped to carry on a comprehen- 
sive research and service program for the states. On the other 
hand, a really strong demonstration of what the federal agency 
could do in the way of research and service if adequately fi- 
nanced has never been made to Congress. The federal grants them- 
selves have been small, but no large amount of state money has 
gone unmatched. Had the determination of grants been removed 
from a population basis and been put on a straight percentage 
basis, with the federal government carrying a fixed proportion 
of the cost, the states might have been more disposed to increase 
their appropriations for vocational rehabilitation. Reapportion- 
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ment of state allotments has since 1930, however, tended toward 
this basis. While many proposals have been made for increasing 
the federal grants, no proposal was made to Congress until 1942 
for making the authorization an unlimited one and removing the 
apportionment of funds from a population basis. A strong case 
might have been made for this in 1935 when inclusion of provision 
for vocational rehabilitation was secured in the Social Security 
Act, but those who worked to secure inclusion of an authorization 
of additional funds for vocational rehabilitation under the act 
sought only a permanent and enlarged authorization with the funds 
to be apportioned on the same basis. 

The National Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 re- 
quired that state administration of the service be in the hands 
of the state boards for vocational education. The Amendments of 
19435 continue this requirement except for services to the blind 
and except for states having a "rehabilitation commission" which 
means New Jersey. While this provision has always been subject 
to comment and questions from observers of the program, only one 
official suggestion of change has ever been made. The Advisory 
Committee on Education, appointed by the President, recommended 
in 19358 that the states be permitted to select an agency of their 
choice to administer the service. There the recommendation has 
been permitted to die. The federal service has been in an educa- 
tion agency; the Administration has not singled out the recommen- 
dation for special reference to Congress; and Congress has not 
been disposed to take the initiative. State rehabilitation offi- 
cials have not, of course, pressed the issue. They have, however, 
illogically, sought removal of federal administration from the 
Office of Education. This has now been accomplished, but changes 
were needed in the state, as well as the federal, agencies for 
better administration of the program. 

From the point of view of the functional relationships of 
vocational rehabilitation to several departments of state govern- 
ment, an independent commission might be regarded as the best 
state administrative agency. This administrative alternative is 
recognized by the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1943; it applies only to New Jersey. The establishment of an in- 
dependent board or commission is always an easy answer to admin-— 
istrative problems, and it is sometimes a convincing one ina 
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particular case. But a government made up of a multitude of in- 
dependent agencies and commissions is seldom, if ever, efficiently 
operated. : 

Vocational rehabilitation should be organized as a strong 
unit in an existing department of state government. Functional 
co-ordination with the related departments can be secured by the 
use of advisory co-ordinating boards or committees, and in some 
instances it might be desirable to place certain statutory re- 
sponsibilities on other departments in order to assure a co-ordi- 
nated rehabilitation service. Health, education, welfare, and 
labor departments can all make claims with respect to the admin- 
istration of vocational rehabilitation. The claims of health and 
education departments are based upon the fact that certain as- 
pects of rehabilitation work are medical or educational in nature. 
Labor and welfare departments can make stronger claims because 
not only do certain aspects of rehabilitation work bear a direct 
relationship to other work of the department, but the purposes 
and objectives of vocational rehabilitation are intimately re- 
lated to the general purposes and objectives of the departments. 

The difficulty with the administration of the service in 
most state education departments has been that its objectives were 
entirely different from those of the department as a whole, and 
the method by which it is carried on--individual adjustment--was 
not understood. Education departments have not been willing to 
hire the necessary staff to provide an adequate case-work program. 
This difficulty may have been met in the Amendments of 1943 by 
federal payment of the entire cost of state administration. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the federal government can or 
will buy administrative adequacy from the states. Certainly this 
provision will introduce a new element into the federal-state re- 
lationship in this program. The federal administrators now have 
to scrutinize far more closely state expenditures for administra- 
tion, because the state government has no direct interest in keep- 
ing costs down. 

In the states, vocational rehabilitation was placed in 
agencies concerned primarily with standard-setting and supervi- 
gion of educational programs. If adequately supported, the reha- 
bilitation staff would necessarily dwarf the remainder of most 
state education departments, and yet it was regarded by the offi- 
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clals responsible for its administration as a minor program. The 
situation of the rehabilitation service was so unfortunate that 
it has never been given the opportunity to attain a position 
where it could effectively demonstrate its importance and value. 
By and large, moreover, the state services have not succeeded in 
making such an opportunity on their own initiative. While the 
way was not made easy, much more could have been done by state 
rehabilitation agencies to develop outside support and interest, 
and the federal agency does not appear to have done all that it 
might have done to bring this about. 

Little attention has been given to public relations or to 
publicity by the rehabilitation program, either federal or state. 
This may in part result from placement of the service in educa- 
tional agencies which do not ordinarily have to develop case- 
finding systems or take the initiative in moulding their service 
to fit into the pattern of other community agencies. Vocational 
rehabilitation, by its very nature, needs to be thoroughly inte- 
grated in the community organization of health, welfare, and edu- 
cational services in order to attain maximum effectiveness. Fail- 
ure to obtain good and widespread publicity, undeveloped vublic 
relations, failure thoroughly to integrate the program into the 
pattern of community service, all conspire to make support from 
the public difficult to secure. 

Placed in an inherently weak position in the first place, 
it is difficult, without adequate financial support, to secure 
good publicity, to develop public relations, and to co-ordinate 
the service with other programs. In particular, these things may 
be neglected when the personnel are not aware of their importance. 
The long and discouraging struggle to obtain better qualified per- 
sonnel in the field has been both cause and effect of some of 
these other failures. Rehabilitation needs vigorous administra- 
tors, aware of other community services, and competent case-work 
personnel supervised by persons who know the field of case work 
and who have knowledge of case-work supervision. While progress 
has been made in removing the service from partisan politics and 
better qualified personnel have been secured, there is still a 
long way to go. Congress showed just how far there is to go when 
it discarded the proposal to require the selection of state re- 
habilitation personnel through a merit system. 
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Strong advisory boards or committees can do much, if care- 
fully selected and properly utilized, toward obtaining community 
interest and support and toward bringing to. the administrator 
fresh and different views of his problems and aid and assistance 
in meeting them. In order to have value, of course, the adminis-_ 
trator must devote much time and effort to giving the members of 
his committee sufficient background and factual information to 
enable them to give enlightened assistance, and he must do this 
in such a way that sufficient interest is aroused to make the 
members of the committee willing and eager to give time and ef- 
fort. Vocational rehabilitation is a field that is challenging 
and essentially of widespread interest, so this should not prove 
impossible to do. It is also a field that touches upon so many 
other fields and programs that a carefully selected committee with 
strong representatives of those other fields and programs would 
have much to offer both in the matter of giving assistance to the 
administrator with his problems and of marshalling community in- 
terest and support. If composed of influential people, vitally 
interested, the program might not have so long remained the "step- 
child" that it has been. Unless, however, the administrators of 
rehabilitation were willing to put more time and thought and ef- 
fective effort into the forming and building of committee inter- 
est than they have been disposed to give in the past to publicity 
and public relations, such committees would be likely to lack vi- 
tality and to fail to make the contribution of which their mem- 
bers are capable. With many boards selected to administer educa- 
tional programs administering vocational rehabilitation, there 
has been little use of advisory committees or boards selected spe- 
cifically for vocational rehabilitation. 

For all the weaknesses, failures, and short-comings of 
the program, it has never been subjected to searching and criti- 
Cal examination. It has been the subject of much isolated criti- 
cism from persons in related fields--from compensation officials 
who thought that the training selected for some disabled workmen 
was impractical, from doctors referring patients in need of arti- 
ficial appliances who were refused service, from social workers 
who sometimes expected the impossible for very seriously disabled 
people but who sometimes saw their clients "rehabilitated" but 
little, if any, better off. This type of criticism served no 
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constructive purpose and may at times have only resulted in reha- 
bilitation officials giving even less attention to co-operative 
working relations. On the whole, rehabilitation has obtained 
support as much on the basis of its aims as its accomplishments. 
Its accomplishments have never been thoroughly evaluated, nor has 
the federal agency attempted critical examination of the whole 
program. The published material that has received widest distri- 
bution has, by and large, not gone far beyond involved and some- 
times prolonged arguments justifying the existence of the program. 

The Advisory Committee on Education, after surveying the 
federal program in 1938, recommended further study on a nation- 
wide scale to determine needs, methods for meeting them, and costs 
of an adequate program. Because of the lack of thorough and crit- 
ical examination, the rehabilitation program has in one way re- 
ceived a kind of artificial protection. This is not a situation 
to benefit rehabilitation in the long run, however, and it may 
have much to do with the failure of the rehabilitation program to 
meet its recent challenge. Had there been research, study, and 
evaluation, the program now needed could more easily be charted. . 

Those in the field have long been aware of certain major 
areas needing improvement. It would be difficult to frame a bet- 
ter statement regarding these needs than that which was made in 
19352 in the Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation and which included the following points: 


1. More adequate financial support of the work. 

2. Better trained personnel for carrying on the sgervice. 

&. Wider scope of service to the individual. 

4. Wider scope of service to special groups, such as 
crippled children. 

5. Stronger organization of working relations with other 
agencies. 

6. Better correlation of the rehabilitation program with 
other movements for the disabled. 

7. More effective promotion of interest and cooperation 

. in the program on the part of employers and the public in 

general. 

8. Application of research mernods to the promotion of 
greater efficiency in the work. 


This statement was, apparently, more in the nature of a quiet ob- 
servation than an outline for action. 


a Tederal Board for Vocational Education, Annual Report, 
1932 (Washington, D. C., 1932), p. 55. 
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Had these objectives been approached in the intervening 
ten years, the federal-state co-operative program might have been 
in a better position to meet its great challenge. Those who were 
responsible for the recent federal planning appeared to believe 
that the federal-state program could not be quickly and efficiently 
expanded to provide the comprehensive rehabilitation service now 
so urgently needed. There was something anomalous, however, in 
federal planning that contemplated federalization of all services 
but training. It was defended on the grounds that it was in the 
area of training that the federal-state program has chiefly oper- 
ated. The reason that it has operated in that way has been that 
the states, lacking the initiative to go beyond the federally 
aided program, have been content to follow federal policies. It 
has not even been federal legislation that has restricted the vro- 
gram; it has been administrative policy. Never encouraged to de- 
fine rehabilitation in any way other than the way the federal 
agency interpreted it, vocational rehabilitation has been defined 
in terms of the particular services to be offered, not in terms of 
an unrestricted service with a specific objective--placement of the 
disabled in employment. While the major omission that continued 
even after the liberalization of federal policies in 1940 has been 
corrected by the inclusion of physical restoration in the Amend- 
ments of 19435, the new legislation unfortunately includes a cata- 
log of services which may be paid for from federal funds. 

The federal government, during the years 1921-1942, made 
46 per cent of the expenditures in the federal-state program of 
vocational rehabilitation. Perhaps the federal government should 
have borne more of the cost, because vocational rehabilitation is 
surely a national problem that transcends state or local respon- 
sibility. It 1s, however, something amounting to a national dis- 
grace, if national problem it be, that this should have been such 
a poorly supported, partial, and incomplete service for so long. 
The nation has now been paying in delay and confusion in the or- 
ganization of a program to meet the urgent needs of the present 
emergency for national reluctance to develop the program in the 
past. ; 

The conclusion 1s inescapable that if such national prob- 
lems as this are to be met by the device of federal aid, the 
grants had best be extended on an inclusive basis, free from arbi- 
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trary limitations and restrictions. Far from stimulating state 
action beyond the federal minimum, the pattern of federal incom- 
pleteness in this program was adopted by the states. While this 
might have been in part avoided had the federal agency offered 
more vigorous leadership to the states, the federal policies were 
so restrictive with regard to the uses of federal and matching 
funds that changes might best have first been made in federal 
policy. 

The history of federal grants for vocational rehabilita- 
tion suggests that to be effective, federal grants must be ex- 
tended under liberal policies, allowing and encouraging state ex- 
perimentation. Liberal policies are to be distinguished, of 
course, from weak and halting policies, and inefficiency masquer- 
ading as state initiative and states' rights should not be coun- 
tenanced. To secure adequacy, the federal government might well 
have to pay far more than half of the vocational rehabilitation 
bill. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943 pro- 
vide for unlimited federal financing, when necessary, during the 
two-year period ending in June, 1945. If, to secure adequacy, 
the federal government is going to have to pay substantially all 
of the bill and continue to do so, federalization of the service 
would seem to be indicated. If this is a national problem, the 
national government has a responsibility to underwrite an ade- 
quate program. It seems axiomatic that if federal participation 
in sharing the costs is to be greatly increased, federal controls 
over federal money should correspondingly be increased. In the 
present crisis the state rehabilitation services have failed to 
take the initiative, just as they failed to take the initiative 
and go beyond the federally aided program during the twenty years 
that preceded this emergency. Under the new legislation the state 
services have been given renewed opportunity to demonstrate that 
an efficient and adequate service in this area can be provided 
through the device of federal-state co-operation. 

If the co-operative program has failed to provide an ef- 
ficient and comprehensive nationwide service, it has succeeded in 
demonstrating on a small scale what can be done in the way of re- 
habilitating disabled people. Handicapped and ridden by "shackles 
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of limitation"? 


stration of the fact that physically handicapped people, properly 
prepared, are good workers. It has also shown that what is 


as it has been, it has made an effective demon- 


needed is a comprehensive, flexible, inclusive service. 

That the physically handicapped have a potential contri- 
bution to make to the work of the nation there can be no doubt; 
that if properly prepared the handicapped can transform that po- 
tentiality into reality has been demonstrated conclusively; and 
that the nation owes to all its handicapped citizens the right to 
make that contribution to the best of their individual abilities 
is self-evident. The methods and techniques involved in assist- 
ing the handicapped to make a reasonable vocational adjustment 
are at hand. The “experiment" of twenty-three years has demon- 
strated the potentialities of vocational rehabilitation; now the 
need is for the development of a comprehensive service available 
to all who need it. 


lieonard Outhwaite, "The Physically Handicapped in the 
War and Postwar Period," Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, 1942 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942), 
p. 490. 
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Julyiid;, L922 
April 4, 1921 
April 2, 1929 
May 27, 1921 
May 17, 1921 
April 23, 1919 
March 30; 1922 
April 7, 1921 
March 5, 1921 
April 4, 1921 
March 28, 1919 
March 11, 1925 
September 17, 1920 
March 12, 1921 
May 13, 1920 
August 26, 1920 
March Tl, (19s) 
March 14, 1921 
April 14, 1925 
February 20, 1925 
March 2, 1921 
April 23, 1931 
April 15, 1921 
March 14, 1927 
March 12, 1921 
March 29, 1921 
May 23, 1929 


a 


a 





AID FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION® 


Date of Inauguration 


of Federal-State 


Co-operative Relations 


January 20, 1921 
July ie, 1921 
July 1, 1923 
August 27, 1921 
December 15, 1925 


' September 15, 1930 


July 1, 1939 
Dubya Deei7 
December 1, 1920 
June 1, 1956 
March 1, 1921 
JUlVeLy teed 

May 1, 1921 

Jgunew lL oLer 

July 1, 1940 
July 15, 1922 

May 1, 1921° A 
January 1, 1921 
September 1, 1929 
August 27, 1921 
August 17, 1921 
July 1, 1921 
Aoriiv oy Oe re 
May 16, 1921 

July 1, 1921 

duly 1, 1921 
November 1, 1920 
July 1,.:r926 
January 1, 1921 
ROY Lelie k 
November 15, 
July 1, -L9eL 
September 1, 1920° 
May 14, 1921 

July 1, 1925 

May 24, 1925 
December 29, 1920° 
July 1, 1936 ; 
November 29, 1920 
July 1, 1927 

May 1, 1921 

June 15, 1921 
October 1, 1929 


1920 
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TABLE 24--Continued 
















Date of Acceptance of 
Federal Act by the 
State Legislature 


Date of Inauguration 
of Federal-State 
Co-operative Relations 


State or 
Territory 












US ab iar. aicsenaits February 23, 1921 November 1, 1920° 
Vermont ences ss ee May 18, 1937 July 1, 1937 ‘ 
Virginiab...... : March 28, 1922 January 11, 1921 
Washington.... March 20, 1933 July 1, 1933 
West Virginia... April 14, 1921 May 1, 1921 s 
Wisconsin...... : July Ley 1gel July 1,192) 


Re elie Re he a February 21, 1921 July 1, 1921 


®y. 3. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Vocational Education Bull. 190 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1936), pp. 17-18, supplemented and brought up to 
date by data supplied by the Office of Education. 


State enacted rehabilitation legislation prior to pas- 
sage of Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 


“Federal-state co-operative relations initiated under a 
proclamation by the governor accepting the National Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. 


dprovisions of National Vocational Rehabilitation Act ac- 
cepted by the state legislature in anticipation of its passage. 
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TABLE 26 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS REPORTED REHABILITATED CLASSIFIED 
BY ORIGIN OF DISABILITY, BY YEARS: 1925-1941% 







Origin of Disability 







b 
to bas Employment Other 
Accident Accident 


Year Ended 
June 30 








pRs Asya -O0 55.9 17.2 
UI CONE baale he -O Pm 19.4 
DOR Cage ea iiale .O -6 18.5 
LA Naval teialca -O 9 19.0 
DOA ihe oka =O se 18.6 
£950 ree ania -O 6 18.1 
LOLs hie wien .O -O 20.5 
LOO RG ui6 + onl -O0 2 25.1 
LOO ax) awe -O ol 267. 
1954.54 2 69 0 8 24.1 
LOGO aisles icles .O na) 24.9 
OSG 2 aia a .O 6 26.8 
rics Wee eae .O 4 27.5 
L9SBe 8 sss .O are) 26.5 
LOGS. sis» aes -O rah a | 
L940 we vaiots -O 25.7 
ESAT aise crass .O 22.4 


8Source: for 1921-32, Annual Reports of the Federal 

Board for Vocational Education; for 1933-37, "Digest. of Annual 
Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education," issued annu- 
ally by the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division; for 
1938-40, "Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Rehabilitation to the U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940"; and for 
1941, from unpublished data made available by the U. S. Office of © 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 


Onotals do not agree for all years with those in Table 9, 
p. 298, because the latter include corrections of annually vub- 
lished data not available for the classification given here. 


“District of Columbia not included 1930-32 (first three 
years of its program). 


dsub-totals in Annual Report, 1930 are in error; these 
sub-totals are computed from data given by states. 
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TABLE 26--Continued 


Origin of Disability 









Disease poner inens 


Not Reported 


Per Cent 










Number 





5.7 en's 
4.7 ba \e 
5.1 ove 
5.7 , 
5.4 . 
6.5 a 
5.9 . 
72 ‘ 
6.4 a 
tia ° 
8.0 eee 
7-9 a 
8.5 slips 
i 9.4 0.2 
4,901 10.3 0.4 
5,629 11.0 av 
7,186 12.2 0.1 
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Books and Articles* 


Ps 


o 
Anderson, Roy N. The Disabled Man and His Vocational Adjustment. 
New York: Institute for the Cripoled and Disabled, 1932. 
Bitterman, Henry J. State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush and CJo., 1938. 


Clark, Jane Perry. The Rise of a New Federalism: Federal-State 
Cooperation in the United States. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 19358. 


Copp, Tracy. "“Federal-State Cooperation Tested in Vocational Re- 


habilitation," American Labor Legislation Review, XXVII 
(1937), 163-66. 


Davies, Stanley P. "Co-ordinating the Efforts of Agencies Serv- 
ing the Physically Handicapped," Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 1941. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. 464-76. 





Devine, Edward T. Disabled Soldiers and Sailors: Pensions and 
Training. arnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
reliminary Economic Studies of the War, No. 12. David 
Kinley, ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. 


Faries, John ©. Three Years of Work for Handicapped Men. New 


York: Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 1920. 


Frampton, Merle E., and Rowell, Hugh Grant. Education of the 
Handicapped. 2 vols. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Uo., 1938-1940. 


Harris, Garrard. The Redemption of the Disabled. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1919. 


Hathway, Marion. The Young Cripple and His Job. Social Service 
Monograph No. 4. Shicane: University of Chicago Press, 


1928. 


*Note: No attempt has been made to compile an exhaustive 
list of general references: specialized works on particular dis- 
abling conditions have not been included, nor those relating to 
particular aspects of vocational rehabilitation. Except fora 
few recent or important articles, periodical literature on voca- 
tional rehabilitation has not been included (much of this has 
been of a very general descriptive or explanatory nature). 
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Holt, William Stull. The Federal Board for Vocational Education: 


Its History, Activities and Organization. Institute for 
Government Research, Service Monographs of the United 


States Government, No. 6. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1922. | 


Kessler, Henry H. The Crippled and the Disabled. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 


Key, V. 0., Jr. The Administration of Federal Grants to States. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1957. 


Kratz, John A. "Vocational Rehabilitation," Social Work Year 
Book, 1943, ed. by Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. Pp. 545-51. 

. "Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled," chap. ix, 
Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education, ed. by 
Edwin A. Lee. 2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 235-55. 

Macdonald, Austin F. Federal Aid: A Study of the American Sub- 
sidy System. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. 

McMurtrie, Douglas ©. The Disabled Soldier. - New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1919. ( 

National Rehabilitation Association. Proceedings: National Con- 
ference on Employment of the Disabled, held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 21-23, 1941. Roanoke, Va.: National 
Rehabilitation Association, (n.d.). 


National Rehabilitation News. (Bi-monthly publication of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association.) 


Norcross, Carl. Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen's Compen- 
sation. New York: The Rehabilitation Clinic, 1936. 

Outhwaite, Leonard. “The Physically Handicapped in the War and 
Postwar Period," Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, 1942. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 489-98. 


Redkey, Henry. “Rehabilitating the War Injured," Survey Mid- 
monthly, LXXIX (1943), 131-33. 


Rehabilitation of the War Injured: A Symposium. Ed. by William 
rown Doherty and Dagobert Runes. ew York: Philosophical 
Library, 1943. 


Sullivan, Oscar M., and Snortum, Kenneth 0. Disabled Persons: 


Their Education and Rehabilitation. New York: Century 
Co., 1926. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The Handi- 


capped Child: Report of the Committee on Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped. New York: Century Co., 19335. 
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Public Documents* 


1. Congressional Debates and Laws: 
Congressional Record. 
United States Statutes at Large. 


2. Hearings and Reports of Congressional Committees (arranged 
SE ccsioniseliy 


U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Vocational Reha- — 
bilitation of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. Hearings 
on 8. 4264 and H. R. 11367, April 30, May 1, 2, 1918. 
65th Cong., 2d Sess. 1918. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry. 
Joint Hearings before the Committees on Education and 
Labor on S. 4922, December 10-12, 1918. 65th Cong., 
od Sess. 1919. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
tional Education. S$. Report 630, to accompany 8. 4922, 
December 26, 1918. 65th Cong., 3a Sess. 1918. 


. House. Committee on Education. Promotion of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Hearing on H. R. 12880, Janu-— 
ary 21, 1919. 65th Cong., 3a Sess. 1919. * 


. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Other- 
wise and Their Return ‘to Civil Employment. Hearings 
on H. R. 12880, January 24, 1919. 65th Cong., 3d 
Sess. 1919. 


. House. Committee on Education. Promotion of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. H. Report 1064, to accompany 
H. R. 12880, February 13, 1919. 65th Cong., 3d Sess. 
1919. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry. 
Saale: on 8S. 18, May 29, 1919. 66th Cong., lst Sess. 
919, 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Indus- 
trial Vocational Rehabilitation. S. Report 1, to ac- 
company S. 18, May 29, 1919. 66th Cong., lst Sess. 
1919. 





*Unless otherwise noted all documents listed in this 
section are published by the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Education. Industrial 
Vocational Rehabilitation. H. Report 145, to accom- 
pany H. R. 4438, July 23, 1919. 66th Cong. , lst Sess. 
1919. 


. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Other- 


wise and Their Return to Civil Employment. Hearings 
on H. 5478, January 25, 1924. 68th Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1924. 


» House. Committee on Education. Industrial Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. H. Report 164, to accompany 

. R. 5478, February 7, 1924. 68th Cong., lst Sess. 
1924. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Indus- 
trial Vocational Rehabilitation. 8S. Report 429, to 
accompany 8. 2590, April 21, 1924. 68th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1924. . 


. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Hearing on H. R. 7138, January 20, 1950. 
71st Cong., 2d Sess. 1930. 


House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. H. Report 742, to accompany H. R. 10175, 
February 24, 1930. lst Cong. , 24 Sess. 19350. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
aaa Rehabilitation. 8. Report 645, to accompany 
R. 10175, May 12, 1930. 71st Cong., 24 Sess. 1950. 


. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Hearing on H. R. 4743, January 21-23, 
1932. 72d Cong., lst Sess. 1932. 





. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. H. Revort 898, to accompany H. R. 4743, 
March 25, 1932. 72a Cong., lst Sess. 1932. 


Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation. 8S. Report 821, to accompany 
H. R. 4743, June 135, 1932. 724 Cong. , lst Sess. 1932. 


. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Economic Se- 
curity Act. Hearings on H. R. 4120. 74th Cong., lst 
Sess. 19355. 


. Senate. Committee on Finance. Economic Securit 
Act. Hearings on 8. 1130. 74th Cong., lst Sess. Re- 
vised print. 19355. 

House. Committee on Ways and Means. The Social 


Security Bill. H. Report 615, to accompany H. R. 7260, 
April 5, 1935. 74th Cong., lst Sess. 1935. 
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U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. The Social 
Security Bill. 8S. Report 628, to accompany H. R. 
7260, May 13, 1935. 74th Cong., lst Sess. 1935. 


. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Social Secu- 
rity. Hearings Relative to the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939, Vol. II. 76th Cong., lst Sess. 
Revised print. 3 vols. 1939. 


. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Social Secu- 

rity Act Amendments of 1959. H. Report 728, to accom- 
pany H. R. 6635, June 2, 1939. 76th Cong., lst Sess. 

1939. 


- Senate. Committee on Finance. Social Security Act 
Amendments. Hearings on H. R. 6635. 76th Cong., lst 
Sess. Revised print. 1939. 


Senate. Committee on Finance. Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. S. Report 734, to accompany H. R. 
66355, July 7, 1939. 76th Cong., lst Sess. 1939. 


- House. Committee on World War Veterans' Legisla- 
tion. World War Veterans' Legislation. Hearings on 
H. R. 7661 and H. R. 7662, October 7, 1942. 77th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 1942. 


, House. Committee on World War Veterans' Legisla- 
tion. Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans Dis- 
abled in the Present War. H. Revort 2521, to accom- 
pany H. R. 7661, October 8, 1942. 77th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 1942. 


. Senate. Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance. 
Veterans' Rehabilitation. Hearing on S. 2814 and 8. 
2827, October 9, 1942. 77th Cong., 2d Sess. 1942. 


. Senate. Subcommittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Vocational Rehabilitation of War-Disabled 
Individuals. Hearings on S. 2714, October 9, 10 and 
November 13, 1942. 77th Cong., 2d Sess. 1942. 


Senate. Subcommittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons. Hearing on S. 180, January 23, 1945. 78th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1943. 


- House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Education and Training. Hearing on H. R. 
699, February 2-5, 9-12, 1943. 78th Cong., lst Sess. 
1943. 


House. Committee on World War Veterans' Legisla- 
tion. World War Veterans' Legislation. Hearings on 
Hoek, BOL HU RY Liseiy HAG T18s) He Re 1744, and 
H. R. 1749, February 2, 3, 5, 9, 1943. 78th Cong., 
lst Sess. 19435. 
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U. S. Congress. House. Committee on World War Veterans' Leg- 
islation. Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans 
Disabled in the Present War. H. Report 89, to accom- 
pany H. R. 801, February 35, 1943. 78th Cong., lst 
Sess. 19435. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. S. Report 
53, to accompany S. 180, February 15, 1943. 78th 
Cong., lst Sess. 19435. 


. Senate. Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance. 
Veterans' Legislation. Hearings on 8. 786, S. 740, 
and S. 230, February 25, March 1, 1943. 78th Cong., 
lst Sess. 1943. 


Senate. Committee on Finance. Providing for Reha- 
bilitation of Veterans Disabled in the Present War. S. 
Report 78, to accompany 5S. 786, March 2, 1943. 78th 
Cong., lst Sess. 1943. 


. House. Committee on World War Veterans' Legisla- 
tion. Providing for Rehabilitation of Veterans Dis- 
abled in the Present War. H. Report 234, to accompany 
S. 786, March 9, 1943. 78th Cong., lst Sess. 1943. 


. House. Committee on Education. Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act Amendments of 1943. H. Report 426, to 
accompany H. R. 2536, May 7, 1943. 78th Cong., lst 
Sess. 1943. 


. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943. S.. Re- 
port 320, to accompany H. R. 2536, June 18, 1943. 
78th Cong., lst Sess. 1943. 


3. Publications of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
the United States Office of Education: 


a. Annual Reports: 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education. Annual Reports: 1933-1941. 
1933-39 in Annual Reports of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; 1940, 1941 separately voublished. 19355-1942. 


U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Annual Revorts: 
1920-1932. 1920-1932. 


. "Digest of Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Fiscal Year 1933." Washington: U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Education, 1933. Mimeographed. 


U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division. "Digest of 
Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion to the Office of Education, Fiscal Years 1934- 
39." Washington: U. 8. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division, 1935-1940. Mimeographed. 
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U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
"Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Fiscal Year, 1940." Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education (n.d.). 


b. Bulletins of the Rehabilitation Series (listed in order of 
series number): 


U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Industrial Re- 
 habilitation: A Statement of Policies. Bull. 57, In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation Series No. 1. 1920. 


. Industrial Rehabilitation: General Administration 
and Case Procedure. Bull. 64, Ind. Rehab. Series No. 
Sore Lek 


Industrial Rehabilitation: Services of Advisement 
and Cooperation. Bull. 70, Ind. Rehab. Series No. 3. 
1921. 


-. Vocational Rehabilitation in Rural Communities. 
Bull. 72, Ind. Rehab. Series No. 4. 1922. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion. Bull. 76, Ind. Rehab. Series No. 5. 1922. 


. Handbook of Information for State Officials Cooper- 
ating in the Administration of the Vocational Rehabil- 


{tation Act. Bull. 77, Ind. Rehab. Series No. 6. 
1922. 


. Vocational Rehabilitation: Its Purpose, Scope, and 
Methods, with Illustrative Cases. Bull. 80, Voca- 
tional Rehab. Series No. 7. 1923. 

. Proceedings of the National Conference on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Civilian Disabled, 1924. 
Bull. 93, Civilian Vocational Rehab. Series No. 8. 
1924. 





. A Study of Occupations at Which 6,097 Physically 


Disabled Persons Are Employed after Being Vocationally 
Rehabilitated. Bull. 96, Civ. Voc. Rehab. Series No. 


De MLOZD, » 





Proceedings of the National Conference on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian, 1925. 


Bull. 104, Civ. Voc. Rehab. Series No. 10. 1926. 


. Employment Training in Civilian Vocational Rehabil- 
Poet Ole oO LOY Oly Voes\ Refab. Beries Nov i)), 


L265, 


. Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation: A 
Statement of Policies. Bull. 1135, Civ. Voc. Rehab. 
Series No. 12. (December, 1926.) 1927. Revised, 1933. 
Revised and issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division Bull. 113. 1938. 
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U. 8S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the United States. Bull. 120, Civ. 
Voc. Rehab. Series No. 13. 1927. 


Proceedings of the Fourth National Conference on 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian, 


1927. Bull. 121, Civ. Voc. Rehab. Series No. 14. 
1927. 


Workmen's Compensation Legislation in Relation to 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Bull. 126, Civ. Voc. Re- 


hab. Series No. 15. (December, 1927.) 1928. 


A Study of Rehabilitated Persons: A Statistical 


Analysis of the Rehabilitation of 6,391 Disabled Per- 
sons. Bull. 132, Civ. Voc. Rehab. Series No. 16. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled: What It 
Is and What It Means. Bull. 133, Civ. Voc. Rehab. 
Series No. 17. 1928. Revised, 19350. 


. Proceedings of the Fifth National Conference on Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 1928. 


Bull. 136, Voc. Rehab. Series No. 18. 1929. 


Report of a Study of Possibilities of Employment of 


Handicapped Persons in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Bull. 
146, Voc. Rehab. Series No. 19. 1930. 


. Mocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service. 
Bull. 148, Voc. Rehab. Series No. 20. 1930. Revised 
and issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Education Bull. 148. 1955. 


Organization and Administration of a State Program 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Bull. 161, Voc. Rehab. 


Series No. 21. 1932. Revised and issued by the U. 8. 
Office of Education, Vocational Education Bull. 161. 
1955. 


. Office Procedure in Vocational Rehabilitation. Bull. 
171, Voc. Rehab. Series No. 22. 1933. 


U. S. Office of Education. Manual for Case Workers. Voca- 
tional Education Bull. 175, Rehab. Series No. 23. 
1934. 


Procedure for Survey of a State Program of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Voc. Educ. Bull. 184, Voc. Re- 


hab. Series No. 24. 1936. 

. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Voc. Educ. Bull. 190, Voc. Rehab. Series No. 
2am VLOs6e 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf _ and the Hard of Hearing. 
Voc. Rehab. Series, Bull. 26. 1942. 
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.c. Miscellaneous Series:* 


U. S. Office of Education. Vocational Division. "Correlation 
of Vocational Rehabilitation with Other Federal and 
State Services." Misc. 1857. October, 1936. Mimeo- 
gravhed. 


. Vocational Rehabilitation Division. "The Economic 
Value of Vocational Rehabilitation as Indicated by a 
Three-Year Review of Rehabilitated Cases." Mise. 2552. 
(n.d.) Mimeographed. 


. Vocational Rehabilitation Division. "Vocational Re- 
habilitation: A Study of Missouri's Vocational Testing 
Service and Its Place in the Case-Service Program." 
Misc. 2516. February, 1940. Mimeographed. 


"Vocational Rehabilitation: The Case-Work Super- 
visor, Current Research Projects in Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and New Publications Related to Vocational 
Rehabilitation." Mise. 2192. April, 1939. Mimeo- 
Sraphed, 


"Workmen's Compensation Laws in Relation to the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped." Mise. 2152, 
revised. January, 1941. Mimeographed. 


ad. Other: 


Blauch, Lloyd E. Federal Cooperation in Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work, Vocational Education and Vocational Reha- 


bilitation. U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, 


Nowlowi9s5. 


U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the First National Conference on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry 
or Otherwise, 1922. 1922. 

-. Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors: A Preliminary Study. Bull. 5. (Also S. Doc. 
166. 65th Cong., 24 Sess.) 1918. 

Yearbook, 1923. 1924. 


*This series includes reports of regional vocational re- 
habilitation conferences, statistical reports on rehabilitation 
of persons with various types of disabilities and on tywnes of re- 
habilitation services rendered, instructions for use and inter- 
pretation of special report forms, standards for state plans, 
and other material directly related to the administration of vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Publications in this series are avail- 
able from the U. S. Office of Education; except for titles of lo- 
cal or regional interest only, this series is indexed in the 
Monthly Catalog of Public Documents issued by the U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. nly a few titles of very general interest 


are listed here. 
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U. S. Office of Education. . Vocational Rehabilitation and Na- 
tional Defense. Education and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet No. 19. 1941. 


4. Miscellaneous Public Documents: 


Blauch, Lloyd E. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled. U. 8. Advisory Committee on Education, 


Staff Study No. 9. 1938. 


Dawson, Marshall. Problems of Workmen's Compensation Adminigs- 
tration. U. 5S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 672. 


1940. 


International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. Proceedings of Annual Meetings: 1916- 
1941. Issued as Bulletins of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1916-19335; beginning in 1934, issued as 
Bulletins of the U. 8. Division of Labor Standards of 
the Department of Labor under the title, Discussion of 


Industrial Accidents and Diseases. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1917-1942. 


U. S. Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Commit- 
tee. 1958. 


U. S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security. 
"Placement of Physically Handicapped Appliants through 
Public Employment Offices." Employment Service Hand-. 
book of Information, Part VII. State Operations Bull. 
NO. V0. Washington: Social Security Board, Bureau vie 
Employment Security, 1941. Processed. 


U. 8S. War Department. Rehabilitation and Vocational Reeduca- 


tion of Crippled Soldiers and Sailors. 9S. Doc. 173. 
65th Cong., ed Sess. 19186. 
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